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HOISTING THE UNION JACK. BY ALFRED HUNT, 


PLANTING THE UNION JACK. 


Not mid the din of battle, 
With musketry’s sharp rattle 
And cannon's thunderous roar, the death-shriek piercing all,— 
As you may read in story, 
Some Middy, fired with glory, 
When yard-arms interlocked, groped through the smoky pall, 


And made his way undaunted 
To where French colours flaunted, 
Then tore them down and planted our ensign in their stead ; 
And with the French flag round him 
On his own deck they found him, 
Our gallant little Middy, shot through the heart stone dead. 


Not thus,—but in the season 
When moody care is treason, 
The gracious Christmas season, amid Home’s hallowed glee, 
Three fair girls watch their mother 
Lift high their younger brother 
To plant the Union Jack atop the Christmas-Tree. 


“Now, Poppet, firm and steady ! 
Well done, my darling Freddy! 

Aim high, and strike for right, by deed and’tongue and pen, 
Despite all scorn and laughter, . 
Throughout your whole hereafter !”’ 

Thus spake the fair young mother; the father cried, “‘ Amen!” 


For father’s pet, Miss Milly, 
Had coaxed him, willy-nilly, 
From out his study chair to take his rightful part 
In this to her enchanting 
Triumphal act of planting 
The Union Jack to crown their dainty work of art. 


So father leads the cheering, 
For Christmas Day is nearing, 
And here the Christmas-Tree stands prankt in jaunty pride, 
With gayest gauds bedighted, 
And ready to be lighted, 
Save for one toy the maid seems loth to lay aside. 


For some time in the old year 
Her sweetheart turned a soldier, 
Which made of her bright eyes two founts of scalding tears. 
Since then our buxom Mary 
Dotes on the military, 
And sees her lad a sergeant in the coming years. 


O Home! celestial focus! 
By some sweet hocus-pocus 
All low thoughts in you die, and noble ones have birth ; 
In your transfiguring splendour 
Of love’s glad self-surrender 
Home seems a gleam of heaven flashed on this planet earth. 


Who but a wife and mother 
Befits this home? None other. 
To heayen’s vicegerent ever the household all incline— 
However fluctuating, 
Around her gravitating, 
As planets round the sun, in harmony divine. 


Ah! blesséd beyond measure 
The home that holds the treasure, 
A loving wife and mother, who rules with wondrous skill ; 
By Love’s keen circumvention, 
Its watchful apprehension, 
Full oft in the intention is nipped some budding ill. 


To mild words much beholden, 
Yet more to silence golden, 
She rules her house with firmness, though circumspectly still; 
The reins are held so lightly 
That checks are felt but slightly, 
The household moving rightly, as of their own free will. 


By all she loves surrounded, 
Her heaven by home is bounded ; 
There centre all delights and all her hopes and fears: 
Her children’s pleasant prattle, 
Their merriest, noisiest rattle, 
Is to the mother’s ears blest music of the spheres. 


O glorious Christmas season ! 
Of Love and Faith and Reason 
The yearly festival, replete with warmth and light ; 
From which we gladly borrow 
Some antidote to sorrow, 
Hoping for bright to-morrow e’en in our blackest night. 


Yet art thou not all pleasure: 
Mid thy abundant treasure 
We sigh for something new or that no more appears— 
Hearts passionately yearning 
For someone unreturning, 
Seen through a mist of tears in all the coming years. 


The fire on Faith’s own altar, 
Unfed, will feebly falter, 

And give a flickering ray that is not night or day; 
But, fed with pure thoughts chrismal, 
The flame, erewhile so dismal, 

Bursts into beacon light to guide us on our way. 


O gleesome Christmas season! 
What strange fruits hang your trees en! 
Clustering like swarms of bees on orchard boughs alight. 
In what fair clime first grew you ? 
What loving genii blew you 
From Fairyland to bless our children with your sight ? 


Some trees, perversely growing, 
Have first their blossoms blowing; 
Some once a hundred years bear flowers upon their head; 
Some flourish when long ages 
Are scored upon their pages ; 
And others fish for oysters, and catch them, too, ’tis said. 


While these show cause for wonder, 
A Christmas-Tree, jocunder, 
Has its anomalies to puzzle the acute— 
In winter-time best growing, 
_ _ At Christmas all a-blowing— 
A magic tree that gleans from toyshops all its fruit! 


Hurrah! the tree is lighted! 
__ And you are here invited, 
Good girls and boys, delighted, the glorious sight to sce. 
" I mark your bright eyes gleaming, * 
I hear your gleesome screaming— 
Ah, little were you dreaming of stich a Christmas Tree! 


Joun Latzy, 


BARBARA GILDERDALE. 


BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL, 
AUTHOR OF “GEORGE GEITH,” “CITY AND SUBURB,” &c. 


CHAPTER I. 
As a matter of certainty I must have known Barbara 
Gilderdale all her life; but my memory holds no recollection 
of her until I was thirteen. 

Young gentlemen aged seven have more important affairs 
to attend to than babies, and my entrance into the world 
predated that of Miss Gilderdale by about the time mentioned. 

Of her mother I had in the course of my then short life 
heard enough and to spare. Not a lady in Rowford could pay 
a visit exceeding ten minutes in duration without recurring to 
a subject which never seemed to wear threadbare. 

“What men in general had been able to see in Fanny 
Allenson’”’ as a girl baffled the penetration of her sex; what 
“ Lieutenant Gilderdale in particular could behold in her to 
induce him to peril his prospects and quarrel with his family 
for her sake’’ puzzled her female acquaintances still more; and 
how Mr. Sternland, that nice, refined, gentlemanly creature, 
possessed of a handsome income, was trapped into marrying 
her when a widow with one ugly child proved an enigma that 
never, so far as I am aware, was solved to the satisfaction of 
my aunt's lady visitors; and, indeed, considering they had 
not been able to answer their various questions while Mrs. 
Sternland was young, it was little likely they should ever do so 
in later years. 

As a schoolboy, even I sometimes wondered at the fact of 
Barbara’s mother having secured two not ineligible husbands ; 
but as a man I better understood wherein her charm lay. 

She had good eyes, a sweet, placid face, wonderful grace of 
movement, a low, soft voice, and a manner as attractive as it 
was quiet. She wore a shawl better than any Englishwoman 
I ever met with, and she walked—well, I never saw such a 
walk—easy, natural, perfect. It was quite a pleasure to see 
her cross a room; and to watch her proceeding along any of our 
streets accompanied by another lady was at once to draw 
invidious comparisons not in fayour of her companion. 

Beside her, other women looked awkward—perhaps that 
was why other women did not love her. Butno; I will not be 
so unjust to the female Rowfordians; there were better reasons 
in plenty why my aunt’s visitors criticised Mrs. Sternland 
severely. 

All her early life she spent with her grandfather, an old 
naval officer, whose temper was as short as his stories were 
long, and whose oaths were as deep as his potations. 

A gentleman not easy to get on with domestically, as may 
well be imagined, and yet no one ever knew Miss Allenson to 
cross his whims or to speak an evil word concerning him, In 
those days the matrons of Rowford pitied the young girl, and 
held up her temper as an ensample to their own less sweet- 
natured daughters. 

But those daughters were shrewd enough—being behind 
the scenes a little—to comprehend that Miss Fanny’s amiability 
was in reality only a combination of three undesirable 
qualities—indifference, selfishness, and laziness. Let the Cap- 
tain shout fit to bring The Chestnuts about everybody’s ears, 
Fanny never changed colour. She only mixed his grog the 
stronger, and cast out one devil from his system by intro- 
ducing another. 

If his shirts were frayed and the place of buttons supplied 
by pins, why, Fanny could merely deplore such facts, and the 
matrons believed “ that dreadful old man” would not let her 
have the wherewithal to amend his outward deficiencies. 
Fanny’s companions knew, however, that the boisterous old 
sailor liked his handkerchiefs to be hemmed and his socks 
darned as well as their own fathers, only the matter was that 
Captain Allenson could not exactly have everything he wanted, 
unless, indeed, “‘ everything’? meant plenty of liquor, with bad 
language to follow as well as precede. 

Many a man, I fancy, has compounded for the loss of all 
most people hold dear if permitted to follow his own evil 
bent in those two particulars; and so, to cut this part of my story 
short, Miss Allenson, with an amiability scarcely worthy of 
imitation, was as indifferent to the amount her grandfather 
drank as to the state of his wardrobe. 

Eventually the Captain died, leaving behind him enough 
furniture to pay his small debts, to purchase mourning for 
Fanny and the servants, and to provide sufficient money for 
his funeral expenses—not a halfpenny more. The Rowford 
matrons were sympathetic; many of them asked Miss Allenson 
on an indefinite visit, and they all felt really grieved when 
their kindly intentions were frustrated by a certain Aunt 
Betsy, sister of Fanny’s mother, proposing to take the young 
girl as companion. 

“Thave heard a very good report of you, my dear,” said 
that terrible female, surveying Miss Allenson through a pair 
of old-fashioned spectacles, ‘and I hope we shall get on very 
well together.” 

“T am sure we shall,’’ answered Fanny, as she embraced an 
ancient fur tippet and a spare frame, with effusion, and so 
that bargain was sealed. Aunt and niece started for Honne- 
ford, many and many a mile distant, and nothing more of 
interest was heard of ‘“ poor dear Fanny” for three years. 

At the end of that time Aunt Betsy paid the debt of 
nature—punctually, and without carping, as she had paid all 
other debts in her honest life; but she left only a hundred 
pounds to her dear niece and companion, Frances Allenson. 
The remainder of her property she willed to various charities, 
societies, and hospitals. 

Once again the Rowford matrons were sympathetic and 
kind, and amongst them an elderly lady, who had been a 
bosom friend of Fanny’s mother, was kinder and more sympa- 
thetic than anyone else. ~ 

In a moment of enthusiasm she offered herself, her house, 
her men-servants, and her maid-servants, to the dear Fanny, 
and the dear Fanny, with tears, accepted all the good things 
Mrs. Bell’s generosity placed at her disposal. 

Before, however, Miss Allenson had been back in Rowford 
many months her popularity amongst the feminine portion of 
its inhabitants began to wane. About the same time, it may 
be observed, the male Rowfordians were becoming very enthu- 
siastic on the subject of that ‘“‘ charming Miss Allenson.”’ 

From the Ourate to the Archdeacon—Rowford boasted an 
Archdeacon; from Billy, the half-witted crossing-sweeper, 
to my own father, who really ought to have known better, 
every man in the town was wholly or partially smitten with 
“pretty Fanny.” Twenty times a day reasons were found for 
passing Bayview-terrace, where Mrs. Bell held state, and 
happy indeed was the man or boy who caught a glimpse of 
Miss Allenson asshe bent over her embroidery-frame or looked 
at her flowers in the balcony. 

At that period no other girl in Rowford had achance. It 
was not a fair fight, Miss Allenson’s lady friends decided; and 
with reason. Possessed of every advantage of residence and 
surroundings, how should the graceful Fanny fail to achieve 
success? Was not Mrs. Bell’s house the very best in Rowford? 
Had not that lady rooms spacious and well-furnished wherein 
to receive her guests? Had she not the most respectable of 
butlers and the cleverost of maids? Did she not affect hot 
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luncheons, then an almost unprecedented luxury in Rowford? 
and could not any man, if he were only possessed of sufficient 
assurance, obtain a welcome at her hositable table ? 

It was nota fair fight. Men saw Miss Allenson with every 
accessory about her that a large fortune in her own right could 
have given her. True, she had not the large fortune, which 
was a drawback; but then fortunes of any kind were rare jn 
Rowford ; indeed, most of the inhabitants who pretended to 
any social standing were poor as church mice; certainly 
none of the fair Fanny’s rivals were well dowered; and, what 
seemed almost as serious a trouble, not one of them hada fairy 
godmother, in the shape of a Mrs. Bell, to provide them with 
coach and horses, and ball dresses, and glass slippers, and all 
manner of lovely adornments wherewith to captivate the prince, 

“Tf ever,” so affirmed the matrons of Rowford,“ any woman 
was completely deceived—not to say fooled—that woman wag 
Circassia Bell. She had taken a viper into her bosom, and some 
day she would repent her misplaced charity.”’ 

The critical portion of Rowford had long exchanged the 
word generosity for charity, an alteration in terms which 
clearly expressed its opinion of the recipient of Mrs. Bell’s 
kindness. 

After all, let her have what faults she would, Miss Allenson 
was never a viper. She had no intention of deceiving anybody, 
She liked to please other people, if by pleasing them she could 
please herself ; and a long experience of trying to delight 
those two masters, herself and others who could serve her. 
might have produced a certain manner bordering on deception, 

Otherwise, she was straightforward enough—so straight. 
forward, indeed, and so mentally and physically incapable of 
keeping up even the semblance of duplicity when brought 
into very close contact with her benefactors, that eventually 
she tired everyone out. 

Mrs. Bell certainly tired of her, but Fanny Allenson was 
as certainly one of those women who always find one door 
open when another is shut. She was among ‘those of her sex 
who view with calm indifference the possibility of ‘“ where 
the sun may set on them.”’ 

Just about the time when Mrs. Bell began to imagine her 
swan might turn out a goose, Lieutenant Gilderdale appeared 
upon the scene. Of many adorers, he was the one who came 
to the point. A favourite, though a younger, son, he thought 
himself justified in marrying for love, and, perhaps—but this 
can never now be known—he mistook the position of his 
“ladye faire.” 

At any rate, he did propose. He was accepted. Mrs. Bell 
paid for the trousseau and gave the wedding breakfast. 

Everything was done in the most orthodox style; not a 
flounce did the bride’s dress lack; not a maid but assisted at 
the ceremony with every token of good-will. 

The Archdeacon joined the couple fast enough, and gracod 
the subsequent banquet with his genial face. 

And yet there was just the one addition needful wanting. 
Not a relative of the bridegroom put in an appearance or sent 
a single line of congratulation. 

When he read the news of his youngest son’s marriage, 
Squire Gilderdale solemnly crossed Laurence Gilderdale’s 
name out of the family records, and believed he had performed 
a good and creditable day's work. 


CHAPTER II. 

Tn less than a twelvemonth Mrs. Laurence Gilderdale was 
once more amongst her old friends at Rowford, and again 
those old friends welcomed her kindly. Harder hearts, indeed, 
than those they possessed might have been touched by the 
sight of the girl who had left them a bride, returning a widow. 

Only one little year had elapsed since the grand wedding 
in Bayview-terrace, and now when people went to call on Mrs. 
Gilderdale she received them in lodgings situated on Pier- 
walk, a very different locality indeed from that of her former 
triumphs. If Fanny had any ulterior object in coming back 
to Rowford—that is to say, if she ever hoped Mrs. Bell might 
repeat herself, and proffer hospitality once again, that lady 
speedily undeceived her. 

“Tf I were you, Fanny,” said her former benefactress, on 
the occasion of her first visit to the lodgings in Pier-walk, “I 
would take a small house—that cottage of Nettleton’s is to be 
rented for a mere trifle; you will be far more comfortable in a 
little place of your own, and I daresay I can spare you enough 
furniture to make a couple of rooms habitable. You might 
let the house, perhaps, in the season, or even take a nice lady 
to board with you. What do you say?”’ 

Mrs. Gilderdale did not say much, but she let her friend 
understand that her views with regard to the future were un- 
decided. 

“ She did not think she would take a house—for'the present 
at all events. She did not wish to tie herself. Perhaps,” she 
suggested, “after my child is born, Laurence’s father and 
mother may relent——”’ 

“Not in the least degree likely, my dear,’ Mrs. Bell de- 
clared. ‘There are plenty of children among the Gilderdales 
already, and I believe the old Squire is a man who never for- 
gives or forgets.” 

Fanny sighed, and looked out wearily over the water. 
“ Ah, well,” she said, gently, “ we shall see.” : 

She believed in her husband's mother; she had great faith 
that, sooner or later, the old lady would show some kindness 
to her favourite son’s widow. Always before, friends had arisen 
to help her. Why should not friends arise to help her now? 

At last the baby came. She had hoped it would be a boy 
whom she could call after its dead father and its living grand- 
father, and make a bond between herself and her husband’s 
family; and when the child proved to be a girl she looked 
upon the small creature with as little favour as the most 
dispassionate stranger. 2 i 

“ As plain an infant as ever came into this wicked world, 
confided the nurse to her gossips; “does not favour her 
mamma the least in the world, nor, for that matter, her father 
either. And, of all names in the world, missus is going t0 
christen it ‘Barbara.’ After the grandmother, I believe! 
‘Well, it is to be hoped she will take to it, for, if she does not, 
nobody else is very likely to make much of it.” 

Duly and truly Mrs. Laurence Gilderdale, of Rowford, 
announced the fact of her baby’s advent to Mrs. Gilderdale, of 
The Grange. As duly and as truly her letter was returned 
through the medium of the family solicitor, who requeste 
that no other communication should be addressed to Mrs. 
Gilderdale by the widow of Lieutenant Laurence Cilderdale. 

This was 2 blow for which Fanny had not prepared herselt, 
and she fretted more than was her wont as she looked at het 
child and considered her position. 

Living as she did quietly, and having apparently few wants, 
she might have managed to make both ends meet had 1 
not been for the demon of “muddle” that pervaded all her 
arrangements. The same shiftlessness which had character 
the interior economy of “The Chestnuts” obtained in the 
lodgings on Pier-walk. Call at what hour they would, wae 
always found Mrs. Gilderdale’s rooms in a litter—her bi H 
either asleep on some improvised couch in the parlour, oF =i 
frightful state of dishabille cooing over some article utterly 
unsuited to be in its possession. 
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Of regular meals Mrs. Gilderdale seemed not to have the 
faintest idea. She never had any dinner, but “ made shift,’”’ as 
her little servant expressed it, with eggs, or a piece of bacon, 
or a bit of fish with her tea, of which latter article of diet she 
seemed, judging from a perpetual tray and disreputable-look- 
ing kettle, to be eternally partaking. 

In full faith that the Gilderdales would come to see her or 
ask her to go and see them, she had spared no expense about 
her mourning, and it scandalised the careful mind of many a 
Rowford lady to behold the widow’s crape and paramatta 
dragging over the shingle and wet sand of the sea-shore. Her 
baby, too, was always either fine or grimy—either a mass of 
cambric and lace, or presented for view in a night-dress; and 
yet still, spite of her carelessness and her extravagance, or per- 
haps, indeed, because of the mental qualities which produced 
poth, Mrs. Gilderdale, even in that golden time at Bayview- 
terrace, was never so popular amongst the male sex as in her 
cheap lodgings in Pier-walk. 

Her manners were more charming than ever; her eyes just 
as fine as of yore; her position was one which touched mascu- 
line sympathies ; and she always made her visitors welcome. 

The baby could be taken away and the teapot replenished. 
She was always ready with apologies, but she made no fuss. 
She had some talent for music; played well and sang sweetly. 
Tf there were less money than at Mrs. Bell’s, there was also less 
formality, and for these, and no doubt many other good 
reasons, the gentlemen of Rowford, began once again to pay 
court to the fair Fanny, who was nowcalled the “pretty widow,”’ 
and public opinion exercised itself as to whether she would 
marry the Curate or young Mr. Delfield, her solicitor. Both 
were known to be very fond of her; and, as the Curate had 
some private means and Mr. Delfield a good business, society 
failed to make up its mind as to which she would accept. 

Once again, however, Fanny astonished the Rowfordians. 
Without the slightest preparation for sucha shock, she 
announced her engagement to Mr. Sternland, a gentleman 
upon whom every spinster in the town had cast longing 
eyes in vain. 

“ Well!” said Mrs. Bell, “‘ I never was so astonished in all 
my life.” 

“Well, I never did! Law, never!’ exclaimed little Miss 
Potter, who kept the fancy shop in the High-street; and the 
whole of Rowford, with a wonderful unanimity, echoed these 
remarks. 

After Captain Allenson’s death Mr. Sternland had bought 
The Chestnuts, and lived in that residence with an elderly 
housekeeper and a housemaid who was not so young as she 
could have wished to be considered. 

The Chestnuts was the pink of neatness; not a crooked 
blind ever disfigured the front of the house in the days of 
Mr. Sternland and his prim housekeeper. The owner himself 
always looked as if he had just been tured out of a band- 
box: snowy shirts, well-starched collars, well-brushed hats, 
coats innocent of a spot—the very impersonation, in fact, of a 
thoroughly well-dressed and very particular middle-aged 
bachelor. And that he should propose for Mrs. Gildersdale!— 
he who had a pet aversion for widows, and who loved neatness 
as he loved good living! 

“ After this, another deluge!’’ commented Rowford; and, 
really, another deluge could not have astonished Rowford 
more. 

In due time Mr. Sternland took home his bride. The happy 
pair went to Paris for their honeymoon, and on their return, of 
course, everyone who was anyone in Rowford called upon 
Mrs. Sternland. 

Amongst others my aunt, dressed all in her best, went to 
offer her congratulations, and for some reason I, then a boy of 
nine, was permitted to accompany her. 

Never shall I forget the change which had come over the 
spirit of Mr. Sternland’s house. Fastened upon my memory, 
probably by my aunt’s comments on the subject—comments 
delivered for her brother-in-law’s benefit at our early tea— 
are the untidy servant who answered the door—the stair- 
carpet covered with already dirty drugget—the before carefully 
shaded drawing-room with all the blinds up, and the windows 
wide open, apparently to let the sun take every scrap of colour 
out of the amber damask curtains—the canary spilling his 
water and cheerfully singing over sprigs of groundsel and 
seeds springled plentifully beneath his cage—the fiuffy little 
dog exercising his young teeth on the hearthrug—the cat 
curled up beside some broken toys—and last, but by no means 
least, Mrs. Sternland herself, in a puce-coloured velvet dress, 
covered so thickly with dust that its wearer might have been 
taken out and beaten, like a mat, with advantage. 

She was kindnessand cordiality itself, looked very graceful, 
and presented me with a huge piece of cake; explained how 
little Barbara had rolled down stairs and cut her head open, 
but added that “Mary strapped it up at once,’ and “she 
hoped it would not signify.’”” She said she was rather troubled 
about servants, as the housekeeper insisted upon leaving the 
evening after her (Mrs. Sternland’s) return from Paris, and the 
housemaid followed her the next day; but, “upon the whole, 
she thought it was as well they had gone, because, of course, 
having been accustomed to do exactly as they chose, they 
naturally might have objected to take orders from a mistress.” 

She asked my aunt if she could recommend her a good 
cook, adding, somewhat plaintively, “‘ Mr. Sternland is so par- 
ticular about what he eats;”’ and, when my aunt said, very 
decidedly, that she could not recommend her a servant of any 
kind, entreated the canary ‘“‘not to make such a noise,’ and 
observed that ‘it was almost impossible to hear a word while 
he was singing.” eee 

“Tf Mr. Sternland has not already found out his mistake he 
will before long,” remarked my aunt, as she locked the caddy 
with un air of assured virtue. f 

Let “other people” leave caddies open or their keys about, 
if they pleased; she would set no such bad example! i 

My father, as was his wont, made no observation upon his 
sister-in-law’s utterance. He listened to all she was pleased to 
state in Mrs. Sternland’s disparagement, and then said, 

““T suppose we can now have some tea, Mary fai 


—e 


CHAPTER III. 


Four years slipped away, and the discomfort which pre- 
vailed at The Chestnuts was a matter of public notoriety. 
Three children were added to Mr. Sternland’s establishment, 
and, as may be imagined, their presence did net tend to make 
things much pleasanter. et 

Day by day the Venetian blinds became dingier and more 
crooked ; day by day the white curtains grew more ragged and 
dirty; the amber curtains had been dyed crimson, and that 
colour also was fading out of them; whilst Mrs. Sternland's 
dress was, indeed, something to study. : : 

Never by any chance did a visitor find her with her hair 
tidy or her attire even ordinarily neat. When she did not 
receive in a dressing-gown, a style of garment she particularly 
affected, she made her appearance in an old skirt, with a 
dilapidated bodice, the deficiencies of which were covered by a 
mantle ora shawl. At first callers used to imagine she was 
going out, and would apologise for detaining her; but ere long 
all Mrs. Sternland’s acquaintances discovered it was “only 


pretty Fanny's way,’’ and discreetly refrained from allusions 
to her peculiarity. 

As for Mr. Sternland, Fanny had found her master in will 

and more than her equal in selfishness. Let who would go 
bare, Mr. Sternland elected to be well clad. Let the dinner 
be cooked how it might, Mr. Sternland insisted that it should 
be of capital quality and well served; and, if not another soul 
in the house ever had clean linen, Mr. Sternland’s shirts were 
still as immaculately white and his boots as faultlessly blacked 
as ever. 
__ His study, too, was swept and garnished, and all his belong- 
ings—his books, his desk, his pens, his pencils, his microscope, 
his cabinets full of trumpery curiosities—were preserved intact, 
alike from the mischief of the children and the destructiveness 
of the servants. 

In many respects, Mr. Sternland a few months after marriage 
relapsed into bachelordom. He ate alone, sat alone, walked 
alone, and visited alone. So far as anyone in the house had 
raed settled hours or habits, bis hours and habits differed from 

em. 

His own children he rarely saw, and Barbara wisely kept 
out of his way. At a remarkably early age she learnt that 
wherever Mr Sternland might be wasno place for her; indeed, it 
may be said there never was so utterly neglected and destitute a 
child as Lieutenant Gilderdale’s daughter. Even the Arch- 
deacon was moved to speak to Mrs. Sternland on the subject; 
and the lady, who had arrived at a pass when she would have 
received money from anybody, gladly assented to the rev. 
gentleman’s suggestion that he should make an appeal to Mrs. 
Gilderdale. 

He had sufficient sense to post his letter from London, 
that the old Squire might not suspect whence it came, and his 
interference proved so successful that Mrs. Sternland was able 
the same week to appease a few clamorous creditors and buy a 
velvet jacket for herself. Barbara did not benefit beyond a 
pair of boots. When next the Archdeacon saw hershe was as 
ragged, as dirty, as wild, and as saucy as ever. 

A good man, he felt grieved, but not wholly discouraged. 

“You really should send your little girl to school,” he said 
to Mrs. Sternland. ‘She is younger than the Misses Wilton 
care to receive; but, if you like, I will ask them to stretch a 
point in her favour. She could not learn much, of course, at 
present, but it would keep her out of harm’s way for some part 
of each day, at all events.” 

Once again Mrs. Sternland -professed herself grateful for 
the Archdeacon’s kindness, and once again his interference was 
efficacious. 

Miss Daphne Wilton did for him what she would have 
done for no one else on earth+take a child of six as a day 
scholar; and thus it came about that every morning of her 
little life Barbara might have been seen running all alone down 
the High-street of Rowford as fast as her feet could carry her. 

By this time nothing Mrs. Sternland could have done— 
unless, indeed, she had turned over a new leaf, had her 
windows cleaned, her carpets shaken, and her whole house 
purified—was capable of surprising’ Rowford. Things were 
accepted as matters of course since Mr. Sternland’s marriage 
that a dozen years previously must have convulsed society. 
Astonishment felt itself stultified for lack of possibility of ex- 
pression, and outraged decency took refuge in absolute silence. 

Time had been when the spectacle of a child aged six, 
dressed out like a mountebank, the offspring of a gentleman, 
trotting off to school all alone might have caused comment 
and excited wonder. Now, however, when any staid inhabitant 
beheld an ablebodied infant out on its travels all by itself he, 
or she, merely thought, “It is only little Gilderdale,’ and 
there was an end of the matter. 

Little Gilderdale—little gipsy—little waif! How Ilament the 
time when the patter of your childish feet brought no joy to 
my heart, no colour to my cheek, I can never hope to tell! 
Always and eyer it will come back with a feeling of bitter 
reproach that there were times when I hated Miss Barbara, 
when I wished her mother had been a hundred fathoms deep 
before she was born. 

One morning, in honour of its being the anniversary of my 
own birth, a holiday had been granted to me, and I was pro- 
ceeding at a leisurely pace down the High-street, when a little 
child sped:past me. She had on an old hood, a brocaded frock 
made out of a silk that had no doubt been worn by Mr. Stern- 
land’s grandmother, a shawl tied round her as if she were a 
bundle and it a wrapper, a pair of stout shoes, and a black and 
a brown stocking. 

“Tate, as usual!” 

Often I had heard one or other of my own schoolfellows 
make that remark as little Gilderdale scudded along the pave- 
ment; but, with a boy’s usual indifference, I had never pre- 
viously thought anything either about “little Gilderdale”’ or 
her want of punctuality; never, I can honestly say, had I 
from my eminence of thirteen years bestowed one moment's 
reflection upon Miss Barbara, who, fast as her small legs and 
large stock of wind could carry her, shot before me like an 
arrow, to make up those arrears of time which, poor darling, 
were none of her causing. 

It was a detestable day—dull, gloomy, drizzling; over head 
the sky was a hateful grey; under foot the pavement was wet 
and muddy. 

Nevertheless, little Gilderdale sped on, and I watched the 
tiny child hurrying away with the grudging sort of admira- 
tion a boy bestows upon every movement of a creature of the 
opposite sex. Not one of my schoolfellows could run like 
Miss Bab—a clean, swift run; something inherited both from 
mother and father—from the grace of the first and the energy 
of the last. 

“THERE.” 

I said this word aloud and in capitals, for little Gilderdale 
was sprawling her short length on the dirty pavement. ‘There 
came an access of mud or an inequality in the footpath, and 
in a moment she lay flat in the dirt, surprised, perhaps, but 
still silent—utterly silent. 

“ Hilloo!’’ I shouted, ‘‘I’m coming, don’t stir;’’ but before 
I could reach her she was up and looking from under that old 
hood at the ruin she had wrought. 

“ Have you hurt yourself?’’ I asked. For answer she shut 
her eyes, trying not to cry, and said, 

“Tam very dirty.”’ c i 

At the age I had then attained chivalry is not largely de- 
veloped; for which reason possibly, after surveying her quite 
dispassionately, I answered, doubtless with a view of com- 
bining truth and politeness, 

“ You do not look very clean.” 

Then she began to cry. ‘I can’t go to school as I am,” 
she whimpered. i } : 

“J don’t think you can,” I said, still feeling myself 
entirely an outsider, and as such capable of uttering un- 

leasant truths. \ 

“And my slate is broke to pieces.” I took up the slate 
with some interest, and found it was even as she stated. 

« And it had all my sums.”’ 

“Can you do sums?” I inquired, looking at the small 
creature who spoke. : ie : 

“Not many ; only mult’plication, substraction, and rule 9 
three.” 
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In the days, little Barbara, so far and far ahead of us, 
when you had learnt to give even more than its full weight 
to each letter considered worthy of notice in our beautiful 
language, and to pronounce all your words properly, that day 
and that sentence have recurred to me over and over again. 

I see the dull leaden sky, the almost deserted street, the 
respectable, gloomy houses, the signboard of the only hotel 
our town boasted swaying gently to and fro, a funny, 
whimsical-looking, forlorn child, and I hear distinctly, even at 
this present moment, the slight ring of defiance in your voice 
as you culminate the list of your arithmetical knowledge in 
‘‘yule o’ three.” 

It is curious to consider how often matters which sub- 
sequently prove of immense importance excite at the time 
they occur only the barest interest. 

Assuredly I had no idea when I stood marvelling, half 
contemptuously, at young Gilderdale’s proficiency in a study 
of which, at thirteen, I knew as little as boys usually do, into 
whose heads Greek and Latin have been flogged as well as 
hammered, that the day would ever come when a problem in 
“yule o’ three”” would be presented for my consideration that 
of myself I was never ab’e to solve. All I thought at the time 
when Miss Barbara, the very picture of dirt and untidiness, 
first confided the conduct of her affairs into my hands was 
that I had not the faintest notion what to do with them or her. 

A girl of any kind was a creature entirely outside my expe- 
rience; how much more a little girl arrayed in shreds and 
patches—a cross between a beggar and a small performer at a 
show. Rigid neatness, thorough cleanliness, attention to all 
the rules and regulations of the society we affected at Rowford— 
to regard these dogmas as necessary to temporal salvation— 
was the faith in which I had been brought up; and yet here, 
by an accident, I was made, after a fashion, responsible for a 
muddy, untidy little baggage, who was neither kith nor kin 
of mine. 

“‘T can’t go to school,” she repeated after that defiant crow 
concerning ‘* rule o’three.’’ 

“No, indeed, you cannot,” I remarked cheerfully, thinking 
she would be glad of the holiday. ‘“ You had better go home 
again.” 

“T daren’t,”’ said Miss Gilderdale, beginning to whimper, 
and rubbing her eyes with ungloved knuckles. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“*Cause pa’s at home, and he’d be so—so cross.’’ 

“Your pa is Mr. Sternland, ain’t he?” I asked, with that 
thirst for information to which servants and young people are 
alike unpleasantly subject. 

“Yes. He ain't my own pa, you know, but he is the best 
T have got.”’ 

“ And would he beat you? ”’ 

“P’raps. At any rate, if he scolded, ma would, with her 
slipper.” 

“ With her slipper?” Irepeated, in astonishment ; for, with 
all my experience, I had never before heard of that instrument 
of punishment. 

“Yes; they do come off so easy, and are always lying 
about.” 

“Tor!” said I. Brought up, as I had been, by a Maiden 
aunt, whose motto was “A place for everything and every- 
thing in its place,’ the suggestion even of a house where 
slippers were always “lying about’’ filled me with a not un- 
pleasant amazement. 

“T don’t mind that much,’ went on Lieutenant Gilder- 
dale’s offsprii, looking up at me, and presenting a besmeared 
face to view, “ because it is just a tip or two and over; but he 
would go on for days and daysabout it. Still, as I’m too dirty 
to go to school, I s’pose I must go home.’’ 

And pooryoung Gilderdale looked up the street, and down the 
street, and into a cross lane that led to the sea; and, finding no 
help or inspiration come from the street, or the lane, or the sea, 
clutched her books, held out her hand for the slate, and, with 
a very wobegone expression, faced right about. 

“Will you come with me,” I asked, my heart stirred with a 
pity quite foreign to my then nature ; “ we live, you know, next 
to The Chestnuts, nearer this way.” 

“‘T know, saidthe tiny creature,’ nodding her head—* Doctor 
‘Vanner’s.”’ 

“ And you have seen my Aunt Mary, the lady who wears 
the red and black silk dress on Sundays,”’ I added, putting all 
our best points forward, as though I held a brief for our modest 
habitation, “ Poplar Lodge.” 

“Yes; she gave me some lozengers and comforts once,”’ ex- 
plained Miss Gilderdale, with the unconscious retentiveness, 
and greediness, and frankness of her age. 

“Very likely; she is fond of giving children lozenges and 
comfits,”’ I said, with an emphasis on the words she had mis- 
pronounced—an emphasis entirely thrown away upon my 
companion. 

“Will she be angry ?”’ asked little Barbara, who had not at 
the moment a thought to spare for any abstract question of 
any kind. 

“My aunt is never angry,” I answered, bravely enough, 
though, indeed, I had serious misgivings aa to how that relative 
might view the introduction into our modest household of Mrs. 
Sternland’s unkempt, unwashed, untidy firstborn. 

For the truth must be told—the Sternlands, in some vague, 
indescribable sort of way, held their heads higher than we did— 
“ set themselves up,’ as dear Aunt Mary, in her rare moments 
of bitterness, said, ‘for county folk.” : 

Whether they “(set themselves up’’ or not, for some in- 
scrutable reason the county folk did visit them—did, on rare 
occasions, request the “pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. Sternland’s 
company,” &c.; whilst the county people, while receiving and 
inviting my father, the Rowford doctor, aman of consider- 
able culture, to their wearisome repasts, ignored Aunt Mary, 
spite of her neatness and her red and black silk, and Aunt Mary 
felt sore at times accordingly. 

“Where is my aunt?” I therefore, nervously enough, 
asked the trim housemaid who admitted myself and lady 
friend. 

“ Here,” answered my aunt herself,emerging fromthe pantry ; 
“what has brought you back already, you tiresome boy, hey? 
Wallace, how is this?” and she looked from me to my com- 
panion and from my companion back to mewith an expression 
in which amazement and direful suspicion struggled together 
for mastery. 

“Oh! aunt,” I began, “little Gilderdale—I am sure I beg 
pardon, Miss Gilderdale—has met with an accident; and, as 
she did not wish to go home’? —— ; F 

“Tf you please, Ma’am,”’ here interposed “ little Gilderdale,”’ 
in a beseeching tone, which, my aunt subsequently said, “went 
to her heart,” ‘I felled and hurted myself—not much,” she 
added, bravely; “‘and my slate is broke, and I am all mud, 
and’? —— Here my heroine broke down, and began to cry. 

Why did I ever worry myself about what my aunt might 
do or say? Her sympathies were aroused in a moment. 

“ Felled and hurted herself, did she, a darlin’!”’ cried the 
worthy lady, who had often declared “she would give fifty 
pounds ifone of us could be a girl” —the fifty pounds, T may 
observe, being as impossible a gift as the other benefit she 
desirea—* and broke her slate, and is all mud!” Come to 
me, my precious! and tell me how it happened.”’ 
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In another instant Miss Gilderdale was seated on my aunt’s 
lap, and, scanned by my aunt’s keen eyes, was telling her new 
friend her sorrow. 

“And my slate, it was bought only last week; and my 
frock can never be made clean again.” 

“Yes, it can dear!” said Aunt Mary, cheerfully. “We 
will go up stairs together, and see what we shall see—eh ? 
sweet! Jane, don’t let those tarts burn! and Wallace, you 
go and tell Miss Daphne Wilton that Missy Gilderdale has 
had a fall, and cannot go to school for an hour or two. Now, 
come along, and tell me where you are ‘hurted,’ ”” 

And, so saying, quite in a gleeful and juvenile manner, my 
aunt skipped up stairs hand in hand with Barbara; and the 
last I beheld of the pair ere I started on my errand to Miss 
Daphne were a tlowing dressing-wrapper and a black and a 


My heart aches many a time to remember how much 
happier I might have made your small life, how often I 
brought the tears to your eyes, how frequently I have sent you 
away downcast and sorrowful, how thoroughly selfish I was 
over and over again to you—poor, ill-treated, neglected, cheer- 
ful, buoyant, active little waif. 

IT never saw so active and lissom a child. I never, even 
amongst my schoolfellows, met such a restless, untiring, tiny 
demon of mischief. 

Not the highest tree was too high for her to climb, not the 
widest jump was too wide for her to essay. I have watched 
her come down a thirty-foot ladder under-hand, and beheld 
her hold on one rope of a swing (the other being broken), like 
a sailor, till assistance could be rendered. 

Her hands picked the potatoes out of the bonfires for our 


delectation; and she would fill her pinafore full of blackberries 
for my especial eating. And yet I was cruel to her over and 
over again. Ah, well! Miss Gilderdale, you had your revenge. 

Time went on, and Miss Bab was eight, when one Sunday 
she appeared in church in a wonderfui circular mantle which 
filled Rowford with amazement. We boys were rather im- 
pressed with the magnificence of her appearance, and nudged 
each other to look at little Gilderdaile coming up the aisle clad 
in a scarlet-coloured outer garment trimmed with black velvet. 

In our church we had never previously beheld such an 
apparition; and Barbara was evidently so delighted with the 
effect her appearance produced that at judicious intervals in 
the service we were all able to see the sly glances she cast upon 
her own splendour. 

Poor Bab!—to whom finery came so rarely! Poor, dear 
Bab !—to whose first triumph in the way of dress I gave a most 
crushing blow! 

“ Did you see Barbara?” I, all admiration and astonish- 
ment, asked my aunt the while we walked demurely home 
after Divine service. 

“ Did I not 2” said Aunt Mary, defiantly. “I wonder Mrs. 
Sternland is not ashamed to dress the child out in bed furni- 
ture. Why, it will be the talk of the town that little Gilder- 
a ee to church pranked out in red moreen and cotton 
velvet.”’ 


brown stocking. 

The dressing-gown or rather morning costume was worn by 
my aunt, it is perhaps scarcely necessary to state. At the time I 
accepted that style of apparel, as I did many other things, as a 
matter of pure and strict faith. It had not the smallest effect 
of being either loose or comfortable; on the contrary, it was a 
cumbrous article of attire, particularly about the shoulders, 
where pelerine after pelerine, bedizened by frills well and duly 
goffered, surmounted each other with the regular monotony of 
a coachman’s cape. We must at Rowford have been at least 
five hundred years behind the prevailing fashion ; indeed, as 
illmatured people observed, when fashions were driven out of 
every other town in England they came to Rowford. Never- 
theless, we had our rules, regulations, and ideas with regard 
to dress. 

One of the Rowford ideas was that a woman who wore the 
dressing-wrapper my aunt affected—well washed, well starched, 
and well ironed, joined up the front, and put on like a night- 
dress—must be a good manager. 

My aunt was a notable housekeeper. For her gifts in that 
respect, though, perhaps, not for her beauty, King Solomon 
might have chosen the dear lady as one of those wives of whom 
he had always so very many too many. 


CHAPTER IV. 


as we were coming out of church, Mrs. Stern- 


Next Sunday, 
“ great kindness to 


land stopped my aunt to thank her for her 
my little girl.” 

In lieu of the long discarded velvet, her dress was a cash- 
mere of the colour of port wine, while gathered about her 
graceful figure she wore a shepherd’s grey plaid shawl. In 
her easy simplicity of attire she looked beside my aunt like a 
duchess, and when she held out her hand and, with a charming 
smile, thanked me also for taking such chivalrous care of 
Barbara, I confess I decided that Miss Gilderdale’s story of the 
slipper was utterly talse, and she herself—well, in my nervous 
schoolboy language, I mentally employed a very plain phrase 
indeed. 

But Aunt Mary was not to be deceived by any sayings or 
doings of Mrs. Sternland. 

“T wonder,” she said, clutching her umbrella with great 
determination and marching along to the sound of her own 
comforting words, “that woman was not ashamed to speak 
about her ‘(little girl.’ I am sure no begger in the streets was 
ever more ragged and tattered and dirty than that poor inno- 
cent. But, mark my words, she did not like it. Let her be what 
she will, she must have felt some touch of shame at the thought 
of my having seen the shreds and makeshifts under the child’s 
frock. If Mr. Sternland deat her, I, for one, should say she 
richly deserved it. Still madam did not like it.”’ 

Apparently Madam did not like it, for a sort of coolness 
goon grew up between The Chestuuts and Poplar Lodge. When 
Mrs. Sternland met my aunt she was more cordial, gracious, 
and charming than can well be imagined; but she very rarely 
called at our house, and when Aunt Mary called at hers she 
was usually ‘‘ not at-home.” ‘ 

Most devoutly I could have wished that Barbara had imi- 
tated her mother’s example in keeping out of our way, but she 
did nothing of the kind. From the hour—unlucky, indeed, I 
considered it—that I conducted Miss Gilderdale to Poplar 
Lodge the young lady became the plague of my life. Wherever 
T went, if the child could follow me she did, with a devotion 
and persistency which exposed me to the ridicule of my school- 
fellows and the jeers of the street boys. 

She came after me—at 4 long and discreet distance, indeed; 
but she did come after me; happy if allowed to do so in peace» 
instead of being saluted with the usual “Go home, Bab,’ 
“You must run away,” “ Your papa is looking for you, 2 
shall tell your mamma if you do not go back at once.” 

Sometimes I used to try to bribe the little creature to leave 
me in peace, give her an apple, share of an orange, or a brandy 
ball, to induce her to spare me the knowledge that somewhere 
round the corner, or behind the rocks, or a good way off along 
the beach, her poor little feet, cased as often as not in a pair 
of her mother’s old boots, were waiting to bring her swiftly up 
to me at the first convenient epportunity. 

“Here come Vanner and his shadow!” would yell out 
my schoolfellows when I made my appearance followed afar 
off by my double. 

“Here’s the cuckoo and its titling!”’ gleefully shouted the 
idle lads of the town, as, with trousers tucked up to their 
knees, they disported themselves on Saturday afternoons, 
wading in the sea which lapped the sands at Rowford. 

In those days Miss Gilderdale’s attentions proved rather 
trying. Well, we all live and learn. I did, at any rate. 
There came a time when I would have given all I had, all the 
poor all, I ever hoped to have, for one “more especial’’ smile 
from my former admirer Barbara. I wish new—oh, how I 
wish !—that in those dear old days my best feeling towards 
Barbara had not been that of grudging tolerance. But 
wishes cannot alter facts, and I ought to confess there were 
moments when I hated little Gilderdale—when, in the wicked- 
ness of my heart, I wished with every pulse in it she was dead. 

And yet I liked the child. There were times, when I was 

quite alone with her, be it understood, and away from my 
schoolfellows and the gamins of the seashore, times that I felt 
quite fond of her when I missed little Gilderdale if domestie 
supervision compelled her to conform to the unities and fail to 
run the risk of breaking her neck by walking along the coping 
of the wall which divided the grounds of The Chestnuts from 
that of Poplar Lodge— from the apple-tree which presented 
an easy ladder of ascent at the side of the premises occupied 
by her step-father to the pear-tree a hundred yards distant, 
that afforded a convenicnt means of descent into our more 
humble demesne. 

Oh, Bab! oh, dear, dear, littlé Bab! If I cover my eyes 
for a moment how clearly I can see, in the sharp light of re- 
membrauce, your hthe agile figure bending and swaying, 
swaying an d bending, the while, in boots or shoes miles and 
miles too big for your tiny feet, you traversed the long length 
of that perilous ledge. 

‘And then with what a ripple of delighted laughter you 
greeted me when I held up my arms to break that last lea) 
from the lowermost branch! How happy you used to ask 
when IL had a smile and a word of welcome instead of my 
usual ill-conditioned, ‘Well, and what do you want ” 


the chance of catching me as I went out, came up to Hubert 
and myself, and, with face wreathed in smiles, and a glow of 
perfect satisfaction illuminating her features, held out a corner 
of her mantle and said, ‘‘ Do you like it?” 


the attempt was more pitiful than tears. It was so pitiful that 
it touched even me, the hardness of whose heart in those days 
resembled the nether millstone. 


out I may be able to find you a piece of alabaster.” 


‘“No, thank you, Wallace ;” and, with arms hanging listlessly 
by her side and her head bent down, went slowly along the 
muddy side path, home. 


child wanted, and not his. Though his artist's eyes loved the 
bit of bright colour, and regarded not the moreen and the 
cotton velvet, that was nothing to Barbara. 


been dragged through every pool in the parish. 


all the same; and not a schoolboy in the town fuiled to greet 
her as ‘‘ Poppy ’’ when she appeared in sight. For, indeed, even 
in its draggled condition, Barbara's 
terribly conspicuous. 
was plainly visible—little Gilderdale, with her poor shoes, her 
shabby frock, her old bonnet, and her scarlet mantle, hurrying 
‘along, always late, to school! 


brothers were all out; but I, having refused to accompany 
them, sat alone in our dining-room trying to read. Never 
before had any afternoon seemed so hot,never before had hours 
seemed so long. I was wearied of being by myself, and yet i 
had not energy to seek companionship. 


could not eat any breakfast. I had no appetite for dinner. I 
longed for draughts of ¢old water; and, as Aunt Mary had 
the usual prejudice against the consumption of that beverage, 
I was obliged to go into the stable-yard and slake my thirst at 
the pump. My 
garden was full 

mountainous country, where I could lie on the grass near a 
dripping well and let the water trickle into my mouth, when a 
noise outside the window attracted me; and, turning my head, 


That same afternoon Barbara, hanging about our gate on 


“No, I don't!” I answered rudely. ‘I hate the thing! I 


wonder your mamma lets you wear it.” 


In a moment the corner of her mantle dropped, her eyes 


filled with tears, and she was turning away, when Hubert said, 


“Never mind, Poppy, J likeit. I thought you looked 


beautiful in church. Come for a walk. We will go down on 
the beach and gather some shells.” 


She tried to smile as she answered “‘ No, thank you!” but 


“Come along!’’ I cried; “and if the tide is far enough 


But Barbara refused to be comforted. She said, once again, 


Hubert limped after her; but it was my approval the 


The next time I beheld that mantle it looked as if it had 


But Miss Gilderdale had to wear out the obnoxious garment 


* bed hangings’’ proved 
Far as one could see, little Gilderdale 


CHAPTER V. 
Half holiday on a blazing afternoon in August. My 


When I rose in the morning my head felt heavy as lead. I 


book ‘seemed stupid, the room close; the 
of flies. I was wishing I was in some. cool, 


I beheld Barbara Gilderdale swinging herself by her elbows on 


the sill. 


“Wallace,” she said, in that whisper which I knew so well 
meant mischief, “ they are allout. Come and have some mul- 
berries.” 

I may as well state frankly that Mr. Sternland’s garden was 
one of those things concerning which we boys had no con- 
science. Many araid did we make into it when the owner was 
dining at some grand house or sleeping tranquilly in the early 
morning. Of fruit he himself entertained as great an abhor- 
rence as my aunt of cold water; his children were supposed 
not to eat any either; and the consequence was that there 
was always a liberal supply to meet our not infrequent 
demands. i 

‘As for Barbara, if fruit could have killed, she must have 
been dead years previously. 

J have seen her take her lap full of i ow pears, and plums 
up into an unused hayloft, and finish the lot at a single sitting. 
Indeed, in our time we have all taken plentiful supplies up 
into that hiding-place and eaten them in solemn silence. 

Mulberries, however, are not easy of carriage, and it was 
rarely we yot a chance of having a sufficiency of those luscious 
berries; for which reason I at once rose with alacrity, and pre- 
pared to follow Miss Gilderdale to the grass-plot where that 
mulberry-tree grew. : 

“Poppy,” said I, “ you must take care not to make your- 
self in a mess. You remember how you got dyed last year.”’ 

“T will take care,’ answered Poppy, and accordingly, before 
she was five minutes older, face and hands and pinafore were 
all a fine purplish red. 

“Won't you catch it?” I remarked, with that cheerful 
candour which characterises the unpleasant utterances of early 
youth 


ie No,” said Poppy, “‘ they won't be home for ever so long, 


and I can wash my pinafore and dry itin the sun 7’ which in 
due time she did accordingly, having induced me to bring her 


a piece of soap out of my own bed-room. 
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By this time it was getting well on in the afternoon, but 
Poppy never knew what the feeling meant of being weary of 
mischief, and, looking out for some fresh iniquity which she 
could perpetrate, her eyes fell on the great walnut-tree which 
shaded the bay window of Mr. Sternland’s especial sanctum. 

“Oh! do let us get some walnuts,” she cried, clasping her 
hands and looking up with as much eagerness as though the 
forbidden fruit itself had hung on the branches. 

“Never mind them to-day,” I entreated. “It is too hot 
te climb, and, besides, I feel as tired as a dog.” 

“T am not tired,’ she said, and went up the tree likea 
squirrel. But she found she was not strong enough to shake 
the nuts down, and accordingly slid to the ground again. 

“T will get a stick,’’ she explained. 

“JT wish you would not bother about those things,” I 
remarked, merely as a wish, however, for I knew enough of 
Miss Gilderdale to be aware that when once she took a notion 
into her head nothing but the sight of Mz. Sternland or her 
mother could induce her to abandon it. 

‘‘T remember where there is a good stick,’ was all her 
answer as she ran off, reappearing, in a couple of minutes 
with a most formidable hedge stake, which she was clearly 
unable to manage. 

“Tf you take my advice, Poppy,” said I, “‘ you will let those 
walnuts alone.” . 

But when did Poppy ever take advice? She had made up 
her mind she would try to get the fruit down, and there wa. 
an end of the matter. I strolled back to the mulberries, and 
left little Gilderdale to be worsted in her struggle with the 
walnut-tree. ; 

1 knew she would be worsted, but I was not prepared to 
see her fly down the garden, her hair floating behind her as 
she ran, her face looking as if on fire, sobbing as though her 
very heart would break. 

: “‘ He will kill me,” she cried out as she passed me; “I know 
e will.” 

I tried to stop her, but failed ignominiously in the attempt. 
“What is the matter? What has happened? Where are you 
going?” I shouted. 

“To hide,” she answered, “in Bailey’s wheat-field; don’t 
tell anybody, I will never come home again.” 

As I was pretty sure to be able to find her, I thought I 
would go back to the walnut-tree and see what really had 
happened ; but before I was half way to the spot I heard Mr. 
Sternland’s voice raised in such an extremity of passion that I 
decided to put the wall between myself and him, and an idea 
even crossed my mind that I might do worse than follow 
Barbara’s example, and take refuge among Bailey’s sheaves 
till the storm had blown over. 

Before, however, I could make good my escape, Mr. Stern- 
land was out in the garden and had caught sight of me. 

“Come down here, you young scoundrel!’ he said, 
spluttering with passion. ‘‘ What have you been doing in my 
garden?” 

“JT came over to get some mulberries, Sir,’ I answered, 
making a virtue of necessity, and addressing him from the top 
of the wall. 

“To steal some mulberries, you mean; and, not content 
with that, you must damage my walnut-tree and smash my 
microscope to pieces. But you shall pay for it, Sir! Come 
down this minute, and let us hear what your father has to say 
about your afternoon’s work.’’ 

I obeyed him—in fact, I was too horror-stricken to do any- 
thing else; and, his hand twisted in the collar of my jacket, 
he marched me down the drive and out of the gates of The 
Chestnuts, and so along the side path, till we reached Poplar 
Lodge, where my father—hot, dusty, and out of temper—was 
just getting off his horse. 

At sight of Mr. Sternland and his own firstborn he stood 
amazed. 

“JT have brought your precious son, Dr. Vanner, for you to 
deal with as you think fit, and to tell you I shall hold you 
responsible for the damage he has done. Fifty pounds won't 
cover it. I’ll put astop to his trespassing on my grounds. 
The next time I catch him in my garden he shall go to jail, 
neighbour or no neighbour.” 

“Will you tell me what he has done?” said my father, 
looking more angry than I had ever seen him before. 

“Done! He has smashed my microscope to pieces. I 
don’t believe it can ever be put together again. Like his con- 
founded impudence, he came in broad daylight to steal my 
walnuts, and threw a stake like a club through my study 
window. I was just in time to see him going over the wall, 
or, I suppose, I might have whistled for compensation.” 

“What have you to say to all this, Wallace?” asked my 
father, rising to a white heat under the insolence of Mr. 
ins cs manner rather than the impertinence of his 
words. 

T hesitated fora moment. With Barbara, I believed her 
step-father would kill her if he knew that she was the culprit; 
put still, I could not let my father be held responsible 
for such damages as Mr.'Sternland evidently intended to exact. 
I thought I would try a middle course, and clear myself while 
screening Barbara. Evidently she had not been seen and was 
not suspected. 

“Why do you not answer,” said my father, irritably. 

“ Answer,” interposed Mr. Sternland, “what can he 
answer? The walnut-tree and the microscope speak for them- 
selves, and he was good enough himself to state that he had 
begun with the mulberries.” 

“So I did,” I said doggedly ; “ but I touched nothing else. 
I never touched a walnut, and if Mr. Sternland’s microscope 
is broken it was not broken by me.” 

“Do you hear that, Sir,’ cried Mr. Sternland, addressing 
my father. “ The unmitigated young ruffian tries to throw 4 
doubt on my word. Come, Dr. Vanner, and satisfy yourself. 

I insist upon your doing so.” 

“T am quite satisfied the microscope is broken,” said my 


father. ‘The question “now is, who broke it. Did you, 
Wallace?” z 
“No, Six.” 
“Who did, then? It was not broken without hands, I 
suppose.” 


“J did not see it broken. I did not know it was broken 
until Mr. Sternland told me so.” 

“‘Qome—come,” said my father, “don’t let us have any 
beating about the bush. You either broke the thing yourself 
or you know who did break it. You were not in the garden 
alone, we may conclude.” 

‘No, Sir.” 

“These half-holidays are the plague of my life,” observed 
Mr. Sternland. “I shall go-down to the head master and ask 
him to stop them altogether.”’ 

“Which, of course, he will do at once,” said my father 
ironically. There had never been a cordial understanding 
between him and Mr. Sternland. ‘Now, Wallace, who was 
with you in this affair ?”’ 

“T cannot tell you, Sir.” 2 

“ But, my good fellow, you must tell me. Itis not aquestion 
of your will, but of mine.”’ 

“T will never tell,” said I. 
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her step-father’s sight.” Rowford—and me. 

And yet, through the years when she had nothing else to 
love, poor child, she had loved me! And I might, a month 
previously, have married her, and The Chestnuts would only 
have rejoiced to be rid of the burden, slight as it was, of her 
maintenance. And now—— Cease, cease all murmuring, sad, 
despairing heart; forthe world has taken your ladye-love into 
its own keeping, and the days which have been almost too full 
of happiness can retwn no more! 


—_— 


OHAPTER VII. 


Nearly five long years after that Christmas Eve when 
Barbara and I were separated, I sate alone in my chambers. 

T had done fairly well in my profession; but the drains upon 
me were very heavy, and I was a far poorer man than when I 
became engaged to Barbara. I was older, too. I had worked 
hard; though I had achieved some success, I had experienced 
much disappointment, and as fast as I earned money I had to 
disburse it. At my father’s death the whole care and charge 
of a large family fell upon my shoulders. We found him dead, 
just a week after Barbara left Rowford, with a letter, 
announcing Rum, clutched in his hand. 

Like many another who finds it somewhat difficult to 
make two unelastic ends meet, he had speculated, and with 
the ordinary result. 

Everything was gone—even Poplar Lodge and the furniture 
it contained were retained with difficulty, and at considerable 
expense. But I thought I would try to keep the home for 
Aunt Mary and the boys; and I did so, though people said— 
and perhaps rightly—I was foolish for my pains. It may 
be that the boys would have done better had they been turned 
out into the world to fight for their living. But I could not 
cast them adrift; and thus it came to pass that for five years 
Thad to feed and clothe them, pay their debts, try to push 
them on in their profession, without much help or eee 
save from Hubert, who painted so incessantly that he destroyed 
his health, and sold his pictures for next to nothing in order 
to avoid being a burden upon me. 

During all those years I had not heard a word ef Barbara. 
The Gilderdales seemed to have taken her, body and soui, 
into their possession; and, for aught any of her old friends 
knew of her doings The Grange might have swallowed up her 
identity. She never wrote to anyone. Even Mrs. Sternland 
said she only heard of her through Mrs. Gilderdale and the 
family solicitor. Perhaps the once fair Fanny had only her- 
self to thank for her daughter’s neglect, for no sooner did she 
realise the fact of Barbara being an heiress than she com- 
menced a system of begging letters which drew down upon 
her the remonstrances of Mrs. Gilderdale, the animadversion 
of Mrs. John Gilderdale, and a statement of Miss Gilderdale’s 


ter. 

“T think, Barbara, you can steer,” observed Hubert, an hour 
or two subsequently. ‘ Wallace, you had better spend your 
strength here.” 

The tempest was upon us.. The heavens were opened, and 
the wind and the hail bore down upon our frail bark as if 
determined to engulf it. 

“See to the sail, Wallace. Good Heavens! ”—put he 
spoke too late. With a crash, mast and sail went overboard, 
and for a few seconds it seemed problematical whether we 
should not all go overboard together. 

A single moment of panic would have cost the trio their 
lives; but there was not a nervous person on poard; and so, 
having cut away all we could, we righted eventually, and took 
to the oars. : 

“J am afraid Barbara will be wet through and through,” 
remarked my brother, as he struggled in a rough sea with a 
couple of oars. ‘‘ Put my coat about her,’’ and he began to 
unfasten it. 
In a second I had my coat off, and was wrapping it about 
her. What a fool I was. What a fool I had always been. 
“‘ Barbara,” I said, as I held the sleeves open for her to slip 
her arms into, “ are you terribly afraid.” 
“No; not in the least,” said the brave face and the frank 
voice in answer. “I wish you were safe. As for me, I can 
but be drowned.” 
“Never,” I declared, “ never while I live.’ And then, as I 
wrapped my jacket closer round her, I know I drew her nearer 
to me and kissed her over and over again. 
“Don’t, oh! don’t, please,” she whispered, glancing towards 
Hubert ; who, with head turned steadfastly towards the bows, 
yefused to take cognisance either of her or me. 
“You had better help pull now, Wallace,” he said, 
hoarsely, when he spoke again; and, without a word in answer, 
I took to my oars and rowed as he only who has his whole 
freight on board can ever row. 
But for all our efforts I fear we should not have made land 
had it not been for a collier, who, perceiving our distress, 
proffered assistance. 

“Yo, ho!” they shouted. 

“ Yo, ho!” we replied ; and so they tacked, and tacked, and 
tacked again to our assistance, and threw out a towing-rope, 
when Hubert’s strength and mine were almost exhausted. 
“Nearly done for, mates,”’ a voice shouted out, sym- 
pathetically, as the hands pertaining to it made fast. 

“Pretty nigh,” answered Hubert, cheerfully—that sort 
of language being always nearer the end of his tongue than of 


CHAPTER VI. 


Many weeks passed before I was able to leave my room. 
The weariness, and heaviness, and lassitude I had been unable 
to analyse or understand were the premonitory symptoms of a 
fever which fastened upon me with a violence that at one 
time seemed to set all medical skill at defiance; but at last the 
worst was over: I was pronounced out of danger, and then 
began the trying ordeal of convalescence. 

‘All through it little Gilderdale was my companion. My 
aunt could not have kept her away even had I wished it; but 
in truth I did not wish her absent. Her love and fidelity had 
touched me at last, and I grew fond of the child as though she 
were my sister. She lived now at our house more than she 
did at her own home, and Aunt Mary delighted in initiating 
her into the mysteries of tidiness and cleanliness, and a few 
other things of the same kind, which she would certainly never 
havelearnt much about at The Chestnuts. 

There matters were, ina good muddling fashion, proceeding 
steadily from bad to worse. Twice already Mr. Sternland had 
been obliged to sell some portion of his property in order to 
satisfy his creditors ; and it seemed probable that, before many 
years were over, he would—unless he bestirred him and looked 
out for some employment—have to repeat the process so often 
as to leave no property to sell. 

Had not old Mrs. Gilderdale paid for Barbara’s education, 
that young lady would probably have gone on to years of dis- 
cretion ignorant of all accomplishments, except, perhaps, 
“yule o’ three.” : : 

As it was, the Squire being dead, Mrs. Gilderdale, though 
much under the dominion of her eldest son’s wife, did pay the 
bills which Miss Daphne Wilton sent to her each half year, 
“with the Misses Wiltons’ compliments.” 

So, what with practising and learning her lessons and 
writing exercises, little Gilderdale’s time was pretty fully 
oceupied, and she had less leisure than formerly to follow me 
about, as was at one period her pleasant wont. 

Still she was with us a great deal, and came to be regarded 
as so much one of ourselves that the common boys wearied of 
jeering me about her; while from the time of the microscope 
adventure there grew up a feeling of liking and pity for her 
amongst my schoolfellows. 

Tt was decided that ‘ Poppy was not half a bad fellow; ” 
and when Valentine’s Day came round so many funny little 
notes were thrust into the letter-box at The Chestnuts for Miss 


Gilderdale that Mr. Sternland first inquired if Rowford ima- : ae 
gined his house was the post office, and then solemnly com- She was young, my ladylove, and very simple; yet, in the 
mitted all the epistles to the flames. very simplicity of her nature, she endeared herself to me as 


After that, those who wished to evince a friendly feeling to she could not have done out of her wisdom, by merely, as she 


mine. 

« Wouldn’t the young o’oman like to come aboord ?”’ 

“No, thank you,” said the “young o’oman,’’ answering 
for herself. ‘I am very ;well where I am.” 

And so, through foaming pillows and against contrary 
winds, we somehow, after hours, compassed Rowford and 
safety. 
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financial position from the family solicitor, who went on to say 
that, so long as Mrs. Sternland abstained from applying to her 
daughter for advances quite out of the young lady’s power to 
give, Mrs. Gilderdale would send fifty pounds each half year 
to Rowford, which sum she trusted would relieve Mrs. 
Sternland from pecuniary embarrassment. 

“They might just as well talk of sending a hundred pence 
into a house like this,’ remarked Mr. Sternland ; and, indeed, 
in Fanny’s hands the one sum would have been about as much 
use as the other. 

“But J wanted nothing from Barbara except a word now 
and then to show that she remembered me,” said Aunt Mary, 
“and I think she need not have grudged writing it.” 

Barbara, however, never wrote to anyone; and, by a sort of 
tacit agreement, we ceased to speak of her. In the house 
where she had once been thought so much of her name was 
never uttered. 

For me, I remembered her as I should had she «lied—with- 
out anger or bitterness. ‘‘ She was so young,” I said to my 
heart, ‘and hers wasso hard a life that it is natural she should 
like to forget everyone and everything that was part and parcel 
of it; but still, my dear, you might have sent some greeting to 
my aunt; none of us would ever have presumed upon it.” 

Once, and once only, during the course of those five years, 
I thonght perhaps Barbara had not forgotten me. It was 
when, on the Christmas after my father’s death, there came to 
me a parcel containing a costly watch, with chain to match. 

But there was not a word to indicate from whom the gift 
came. It was sent to me direct from the firm of j ewellers 
whose address the box bore; and when, on my return to town, 
I made some inquiries on the subject, they told me the watch 
and chain had been ordered and paid for by a middle-aged 
lady, somewhat shabbily dressed, who ‘was very particular 
about the pattern of the chain, about the crest being accurately 


“¢And then I could deliver the goods to myself at once,’ 
and she went away, laughing. What people can see in her to 
make such a fuss about I fail to imagine !’ 

“‘ She has never once asked after you, Wallace—never once. 
You will, I hope, alter your intention about not coming down 
at Christmas. If you felt afraid of meeting your old flame, 
you need labour under no apprehension on that score. You 
would not recognise her. Honestly, I can say, except her love 
of mischief and tormenting, she has not a single trait left of 
the little girl you brought home all covered with mud, holding 
a broken slate and wearing one black and one brown stocking.” 

I longed to see her, changed though she might be—altered. 
though I knew she was. I craved for a sight of this new 
Barbara, who had taken the place of my Barbara of old. I 
could make allowances for her, though my aunt could not. I 
knew that older and wiser heads than her's might well have 
been turned by the sudden leap from poverty to wealth, from 
the position of a waif to that of an heiress. And if she really 
were so different from the girl who—perhaps in her ignorance— 
said she loved me, why my danger in meeting her would be 
all the less. Evenif I forgot she was now Miss Gilderdale of 

The Grange, she would speedily refresh my memory. 

So I went. I was poor, dull, weary, and despondent. 
The claims upon my purse had that autumn been heavier than 
-ever. Hubert had been ill, and compelled to come to London 
for advice. Percy had “taken the loan” of some of his 
employer's money and was unable to replace it. My younger 
brothers, somehow, could not manage at the University to 
© ¢maintain their position’ without continually applying to me, 
and were both, as I found, deeply in debt besides. All things 
seemed against me; all things, indeed, were then against me; 
and, as I have said, in a very dispirited frame of mind I 
reached Rowford. 

The very evening of my arrival Barbara happened to call 


engraved, and the initials of your name, Sir.” 

Now this last statement puzzled me more than anything 
about the matter. I had always been called Wallace, and I 
doubted whether even my own aunt recellected I had been 
given the name of Edward also at my baptism. Barbara, I 
felt certain, had never heard me so addressed; and yet there 
were the letters, E. W. V., as clear as clear could be. 

I put aside the present, for I did not care to wear the gift 
ofan anonymous though generous donor; and as time went 
by, and Barbara made no sign, even that imagining of her 
kindly recollection faded away—out of my life, just as she 
had done. 

But I never forgot her; no matter where I was or what I 
was doing, Barbara had a place in my memory. She was as 
much part and parcel of my being as daylight and night. 
Time might take much from me—time had—but it could not 
destroy the remembrance of the years when we had been to 
each other as sister and brother, and of the happier months 
which followed, when we were so much nearer and dearer still. 

Though she was always in my thoughts, there were seasons 
when she was especially so, and I had been thinking about her 
more than usual on that evening as I sat alone. 

A letter dropped into the box roused me from my reverie 
about days which could never again return. The letter was 
from my aunt—opening it, behold the first words my eyes 
lighted on were ‘“ Barbara Gilderdale.” 

“She is coming to stay at The Chestnuts for a time, but I 
suppose we shall not see much of her,’ wrote Aunt Mary. 
That was all—but more than enough for me. Barbara at 
Rowford! Barbara at The Chestnuts! Then I must spend 
my Christmas holidays in town. I was not yet cured of my 
folly. Five years had not sufficed to wean my foolish heart 
from the girl I could never hope to,marry. * 

Ere another fortnight my aunt wrete again :— 

“ Barbara, or Miss Gilderdale, as I suppose I ought now 
to call her, has come, and I have seen her. 

“‘Rowford has gone mad about her, I believe. Wherever 
one goes one hears of nothing but her beauty, her cleverness, 
and her generosity. In the old days she might have been as 
beautiful as Venus and nobody would have thought of making 
aremark aboutit. As for generosity, well, I am given to under- 
stand she has been generous to some people, though she has 
certainly not been so tous. She brought for old Mrs. Bell a 
bog-oak jewel-casket—very handsome—and for the Archdeacon 
a gold snuffbox, and has given many expensive presents besides. 
I suppose, however, she thought we were too poor to waste her 
money on, for all she presented her ‘ dear Miss Wallace’ with 
was a trumpery needle-book made of Tunbridge wood; and, 
with as much ceremony as though the thing had been worth 
ten thousand pounds, she begged Hubert’s acceptance of an 
old engraving not worth twopence. Hubert laughs at his 
old boyish fancy for her, and says the ‘ Poppy’ he and you 
loved was spirited away and changed into the ‘beautiful Miss 
Gilderdale.’ J don’t think her even pretty; but she is quite 
the fashion. She is always out—walking, riding, skating, 
dancing, flirting. All the young men are crazy about her, and 
all the mothers are trying to secure her for a daughter-in-law. 
Tf she were a duchess she could not give herself greater airs. 
The only good thing she has done is to have The Chestnuts 
turned out of window. The house is clean now—a thing it has 
never been before since Mr. Sternland’s marriage. She has 
installed a former governess as housekeeper, and means to 
allow her mother five hundred a year so long as she ‘ does not 
interfere, and keeps out of debt.’ 

‘ Mrs. Sternland was in here the other day, and said that she 

thought it very hard she could not be mistress in her own house. 

j “T told her pretty plainly, putting some good manager in 
her place was the only sensible action I had heard of her 
daughter performing since she came back to Rowford. 

“< She is greatly changed,’ said Mrs. Sternland. 

_ © And not for the better,’ said I, which speech she must 
have repeated; for Miss Gilderdale remarked to me, the other 
evening at the Archdeacon’s, that I was determined not to 
flatter her. 

“You will find plenty of people to do that at Rowford 
without me,’ I answered. 

“<¢-Yes,’ she said, ‘and everywhere else ;’ at which all pre- 

sent laughed, as if she had made some witty speech, 

“She has introduced a new game here. It is called 
‘ Philopena’—a most senseless, forward sort of amusement, 
I consider; but all the young ladies are crazy about it, and, of 
course, all the young men. I will tell you what Philopena is 
in my next letter, but have not time to do so now.” 

In my aunt’s next letter came the promised explanation. 

“Philopena,” she said, “is this: If a lady or gentleman 
get a double almond, he or she presents the half to anyone who 
may be selected, with the remark, ‘Philopena! ? 

“The next time donor and receiver meet whoever says 
‘Philopena’ first expects a present. It may be a present of 
anything, from a purse up to a tea-service. Miss Gilderdale 
either is sharper than the gentlemen, or they pretend she 
is for the sake of making her gifts. At any rate, she is inun- 
dated with brooches, lockets, necklaces, bracelets, and all sorts 
of ornaments. 

“¢T mean to open a jewellers’ shop,’ she said to me the 
other day. 

“You would make a profit at both ends in that case ; for I 
suppose your admirers would buy from you,’ I replied. 


at our house. She was going to a party, and looked in, as she 
passed, to deliver some trivial message, to which I paid no 
attention; for, as I looked at her, a greater love than ever 
entered my heart. She might be all my aunt said—a flirt, a 
heartless, selfish, unfeeling, ungrateful little wretch—but she 
was the world to me, nevertheless. Till then I had experienced 
asorrowful rest—a contented resignation; but, when I met her 
again, I knew I should never feel resigned or at rest more. 

Was she beautiful, you ask, my reader ? and I answer—not, 
perhaps, in the strict sense of the word ; but she seemed beautiful 
tome. There was something witching about her, something to 
which my poor heart fluttered, asa moth that has had its wings 
singed returns to the candle to die. 

“What, you here!” she exclaimed, holding out her hand 
as frankly and as negligently as if we had been the merest 
acquaintances, parted only for a week. “ Why, who would 
have thought of seeing you?” 

“T usually spend Christmas at Rowford.” 

“Ah! You were always a wonderfully united family, I 
remember.”’ 

In sheer amazement I looked straight in her face—her 
piquant, sparkling face, which was, and yet was not, that of 
the Barbara I remembered. 

For the first time she coloured, and an uneasy expression 
drifted across her countenance. It was natural she should 
feel a little embarrassed. After all, let a woman be as fickle 
as she will, she cannot be quite forgetful. Occasionally there 
must recur some faint memory of the time when a man loved 
oe and when she either loved him in return, or thought she 
did. 

No—never! Let my aunt say what she would, I could 
never be hard upon my darling; and yet I understood in that 
fleeting expression the sight of me pained her—simply, as I 
imagined, because she was obliged to remember the innocent, 
happy days when we were not more “foolish than we could 
help,” and when I was as careful for her as her father could 
have been, because I loved her so dearly and so truly. 

A poor, trumpery sort of lover I: must have seemed. that 
night in the eyes of our Rowford Cinderella, glass-slippered 
and fairy-robed; but I had been an honest lover, and hoped 
still to remain her friend, for both of which reasons I was able— 
though my old sweetheart jibed, and jeered, and gave her- 
self, on the strength of her heiress-ship, so many unaccus- 
tomed airs—to look at her, surprised it may be, but still without 
reproach. 

“Shall I see you at Mrs. Bell’s?” she asked, after she had 
transacted her small business with my aunt. 

“T have but just arrived; but in any case, I doubt whether 
Mrs. Bell would remember such an unimportant individual as 
myself existed.” 

“Yes, I recollect. You always detested the trouble of 
society. Gocd-by; we shall meet again, I hope. You look 
tired. I really do think even Mrs. Bell might prove a relaxation. 
No? Of course, you know best. Aw revoir.” 

‘A nasty, hateful, little flirt,’ said my aunt, carefully 
graduating the intense bitterness of her epithets, ‘‘Is not she 
another person, Wallace?” 

But I returned no answer. 
too cruel for words. 

I could have borne it better to see you return something 
resembling your former self, even if married to another, than 
to listen to the mocking tones of your voice, to hear the light, 
frivolous words which had no ring of truth about them. 

You could not have been further from me. Had I followed 
the Barbara of old to her grave she could not have seemed so 
lost as I felt her to be, as I watched the carriage lamps go 
twinkling round into the High-street. 

Yet, so foolish was I, that another hour found me pacing the 
seashore that stretched, grey and cold, in front of Bayview 
Terrace, where the windows of one house were all ablaze with 
light. I stood in the darkness and watched the figures of the 
dancers as they flitted to and fro. Out into the silence came the 
sound of gay music, and I remained and listened till I 
could bear the contrast no longer, and walked far and far away 
seaward, over the wet sands, away into the sorrowful night, 
where I could hear nothing save the sob, sob of the ebbing tide 
as it receded from the land.° 

Never since my father’s death had so many invitations 
been accorded to me as during the weeks I was mad enough 
to spend that Christmas time at Rowford. 

Tt was thought good fun, I fancy, to see me and my old. 
flame in the same rooms; she mischievous and tormenting as 
of yore, but all unloving ; I unable to resist going where she 
did, but resolutely refusing to swell the number of captives in 
hertrain. That she desired this I saw clearly. To her with 
all her suitors, I, who would not pay her a compliment, ask 
her to dance, rush forward to pick up her glove, was as the 
vineyard of Naboth to Ahab. She did not care how much she 
vexed me; she had not a thought for the man whose life was 
so bare of bud and promise, but she did long to claim me as 
another victim. i 

Just as in the old days she tried at any cost to conquer 
the obduracy of the walnut-tree, so now, when she was come to 
years of discretion, she set herself to make me her willing 
slave, to “drag me out of my shell,’ as I heard her one day 
express her desire. : 


My dear! my dear! it was all 


“Poor fellow! and then you would do him to death, 
suppose,”’ said her companion, a young officer. 


“Not quite; I am very merciful,” she answered, with that 
jibing laugh I had learnt so utterly to detest. 

The Lieutenant stroked his moustache doubtfully. From 
the conservatory where I stood I could see the gesture as dis. 
tinctly as I had been able to hear their words. Only that very 
day my aunt told me of the magnificence of the present he had 
sent Miss Gilderdale in connection with a lost Philopena; and 
I fancied he was marvelling whether that sprat he could ill 
afford would suffice to catch her heiress-ship. 

“T have had a note from Mrs. Gilderdale insisting upon my 
— to The Grange,” she remarked, toying coquettishly with 

er fan. 
__Just then I found an opportunity of leaving my involuntary 
hiding-place, and heard no more. A little later in the evening, 


however, the Lieutenant passed me in the hall, on his way home. 

One look in his face told me he had received his congé— 
that he had asked and been refused. 

“ Lost all!” I considered—‘ bait, and hook, andline. Itis 
your turn to be ‘poor fellow!’ now. She has done you to 
death.”” 

So far I had escaped the Philopena ordeal. Barbara did 
not seem to meet with many double almonds, and those that 
did come in her way she generously halved with men who 
seemed to have plenty of money at command. Other young 
ladies were not so considerate; but, then, there was a sliding 
scale in the matter of gifts. For instance, ‘‘In Memoriam” 
was received with rapture by little Miss Potter; while for Miss 
Gilderdale’s pleasure as much as the whole annual income of a 
hard-worked curate was spent at the first intention. 

But at last my turn came. I had been allowed to go scot- 
free for so long atime that I never imagined Miss Gilderdale 
would so far forget all sense of fitness as to present me with a 
twin almond. But she did—and at the Archdeacon’s, too. 

With her advent, shelled and blanched almonds had gone 
out of fashion at Rowford; and it was always the business of 
some attendant cavalier to crack an infinity of that fruit for 
the heiress. . ; 

“ Why here is a double one!” said the gentleman who was 
performing that office for her on the evening in question. 

“Really ?’’ she asked; and she took up the fruit and 
examined itdaintily. ‘ Wallace,’’ she went on addressing me, 
“here isa Philopena for you. J have not given you one before.”’ 

I went and took it out of her hands—those hands I had seen 
brown as a gipsy’s, dyed purple with blackberry juice, covered 
with mud and dirt hunting for crabs on the shore. 

“Thank you,’ I said; “I feel highly honoured.” But as I 
spoke my heart stood still. What should I give her if I lost? 
What manner of present could my poor means compass that 
should not expose me to ridicule and derision? Oh! false, 
false Barbara! Oh! cruel, cruel love! And you knew—who 
better P—how hard a struggle life was for me then, how stern 
a battle I had been fighting for years, whilst there was no 
luxury your soul desired that it lacked. 

But, my dear, even then I forgave you. I said, instinctively, 
not out of my reason, or because of any line of argument, but 
simply instinctively, as a mother at once tries to find excuses 
for a favourite child, ‘‘She is so young, she is so attractive, 
she knows nothing of the world, she cannot understand 
poverty, she does not realise how much she hurts me.” 

And I would not let Aunt Mary speak against her—no, 
although J knew, if nobody else did, what it would prove to 
me should Barbara, taking me at unawares, say “ Philopena”’ 
first. I did not intend she should do so. I meant to be first 
in the field, if it were possible. I had no idea of giving her 
the victory, as I felt certain her tail of admiring sycophants 
must have done. And yet, when I remembered her quickness, 
her fertility of resource, her elf-like suddenness, how could I 
hope to steal a march on her, though I went about saying 
“ Philopena”’ to myself, in season and out of it. 

For two whole days I saw nothing of her. She had acold, 
Mrs. Sternland, whom I met on the parade, her satin dress 
sweeping the pavement, informed me. Sunday came, and I 
watched if she passed to church; but, no. Clearly Barbara 
must be worse. I would not call at The Chestnuts to inquire 
concerning her ; but I felt I must go to church, if only for the 
purpose of possibly hearing how she was. 

Have not I said I was foolish ? No lad in his teens was ever 
so completely infatuated as I with my scornful sweetheart. 

That day the Order of Morning Prayer was for me inter- 
polated with words and thoughts foreign to the service. Was 
she very ill, I wondered. Was she going to be seriously ill? 
When should I see her again? One comfort, she could not go 
out to any parties, and she would have no one to flirt with, 
unless, indeed, she exercised her arts on the doctor, who was 
not young, or interesting, or, indeed, single—a matter which, 
however, seemed to sighify little to Barbara. 

While the school-children were singing, I found myself 
falling into strange reveries about Barbara; while the Arch- 
deacon was preaching one of the very worst sermons I ever 
heard delivered, even by him, while, with my outward ears, I 
heard him, still, inwardly, I was listening to some wearisome 
jingle about Barbara. 

Honestly, I was never aman who went to church in order 
to think at his leisure over his own worldly concerns; but, on 
that especial Sunday, by the time the Archdeacon had arrived 
at thirdly, I had quite decided that Barbara would die, that 
on her death-bed she would send for me and say, though the 
old love had been a mistake, still she liked me and believed I 

would always think kindly of her. I knew I should not be 
asked to attend her funeral; but, in fancy, I saw myself a 
solitary mourner following afar off the stately procession from 
The Grange, and bribing the sexton to let me go down into 
the vault after all her other kin and friends had left her solitary. - 
Truly, love is a very curious thing. It can make an unimagi- 
native man conjure up all sorts of phantasies; and I am not 
ashamed to confess that when the Archdeacon finished his 
address, and we all rose to our feet, I saw him and the church, 
and the congregation, through a mist of tears which dimmed 
my eyes, though it did not fill them. 

And then I went down on my knees and prayed with as 
much fervour as my nature contained that cruel Barbara—the 


little Bab—the little gipsy—the mortified little Poppy of long 


and long ago—should be spared, even if I never on this side 
the grave set eyes on her again. 

Out of our pew rustled my aunt, who always gave her very 
best, even in the way of dress, plain enough assuredly, to her 
Maker. After her Hubert limped painfully, with a defiant 
air. Percy, aware of his own shortcomings and believing the 
mind of Rowford was concentrated on them, followed down 
the aisle. Last of all, I walked gingerly, mindful, even in the 
midst of my own trouble, of ladies’ skirts. 

Altogether, a family worse at ease with itself I fancy it 

would have been difficult to find. 

Looking at the trio preceding me, I asked myself, forgetting 
Barbara for the moment, ‘‘ What can be the matter with all of 
us. We have struck a vein of ill luck, I know; but still we 
havea home. I can provide money enough to meet all ex- 
penses. We have no sickness, we are in many respects not 
so badly off.” p 

“Philopena,” said a voice in my ear at this moment—a 
voice judiciously lowered, for we were still parading down the 
aisle—‘‘ Philopena.”’ . 
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Philopena, indeed! Nay, but rather Barbara, naughty, 
naughty Barbara, with no more of a cold than I had, her eyes 
sparkling, her dress perfect, her tones as clear as a bell. 

“ You thought to beat me, Sir,’ she said. 

“T wish you joy of your victory, Madam,” I answered, 
bitterly, and turned out of the church porch in a totally oppo- 
site direction to Poplar Lodge. 

I did not go to evening service; of that the reader who 
has, I hope, followed my doings so far with some interest may 
be quite sure. 

Instead, I went down tothe seashore, and determined what 
I would do. I would leave Rowford. I would send Miss 
Barbara such a present as none of her suitors had ever before 
even dreamed of purchasing for her (I meant to get it on 
credit), and I would shake the dust her feet had trodden off 
my shoes, and work desperately to discharge the debt her 
vanity had compelled me to incur. 

Then I went to bed and slept as I had not done for weeks 
previously, and awaking refreshed, packed up everything for a 
start on Tuesday morning. In our town certain rules and 
regulations obtained, and I was not a big enough personage to 
start off at half an hour’s notice without incurring more in the 
way of comment than I cared to encounter. 

But I was sedulous to avoid even the chance of a meeting 
with Barbara. Shall I confessit? As one evidence of mean- 
ness weans us more from one we love than a multitude of 
greater sins, so this act of want of ordinary consideration on 
Barbara’s part pained me more than all the cruel treatment 
with which she had preceded it. She might have turned aside 
her chariot-wheels for a moment in order to spare, no, not her 
lover—I did not now use that word even to myself—but her 
friend, her faithful friend of the beautiful long ago. 

And so the dream of even friendship was over, and I sat 
alone in our old-fashioned sitting-room, pretending to myse:f 
to read the paper, when the door was suddenly opened, and 
Miss Gilderdale, unannounced, entered the room. 

“Don’t disturb yourself, Mr. Vanner,’ she said, gliding 
round to an easy-chair—the easy-chair which had been my 
father's—and seating herself. “I have only come to speak to 
you about our ‘ Philopena.’”’ 

“Surely there can be no necessity for us to speak about 
that,’’ I answered. ‘I have lost and you won. Nothing, 
therefore, remains but for me to consider the best and most 
appropriate present I can give you. 

When I finished she rose, and as she did so, I noticed she 
was dressed more plainly than I had seen her since the bright 
days departed. A long black silk skirt spread itself over the 
well-worn hearthrug, and around her shoulders she wore a 
scarlet cloak, which, somehow, reminded me of the red merino 
mantle I had despised in the time which could return no 
more—no more! 

“ Wallace,” she began—and, as I looked at her in surprise, 
I could see her face was full at once of trouble and of mis- 
chief—“‘ I am not so bad as I may have seemed. I knew you 
could not afford to shower down diamonds upon me, and yet I 
wanted to say Philopena to you first, because there is just one 
thing you have I covet.’’ 

“That I have?” I repeated, doubting the evidence of my 
senses, and I looked about the room in search of the particular 
trifle upon which her ladyship had set her young affections. 
What could it be her soul longed for? As well as I myself 
she was acquainted with each article I possessed; and I could 
not imagine—no, I could not—any one I owned that by pos- 
sibility she could desire to take from me. 

. “Cannot you guess what it is [ want?” she asked, and, yes, 
there was some timidity in her mannerand a colour in her face, as 
if she desired the koh-i-noor, and believed I could get it for her. 

“T cannot,” I answered; and once again I looked round the 
room in search of something which would give me some clue 
to her wishes. ‘I own so few valuables of any kind, none 
worth your acceptance, even if I could part with them.” 

She laughed outright and knelt on the hearthrug, her 
dress touching me, her clasped hands resting on the table. 

Shall I ever forget her face, as she looked at me, her eyes 
full of wicked mirth, and her mouth twisting with a nervous 
grimace quite new to Barbara. ; ; 

“Think again,” she said, “ and consider if there is nothing 
you can part with. No,” she went on, impatiently, seeing my 
look of stupid wonderment at her persistency ; “I don’t desire 
any of the things we used to turn over together. What use would 
your great-grandfather’s buckles, or your grandmother’s spec- 
tacles, or the locket your mother gave you, or even your father’s 
silver watch, be to me now? I may take a fancy for them all 
in good time, and get you to let me have them; but there is 
only one present you can give me to-night I should value. 
Cannot you guess what itis? Help me a little, do! for lam 
ashamed to ask for it.” 

A glimmering of her meaning came upon me then; but I 
thrust that new light aside as utterly deceptive. 

“T have nothing,’ I said, “nothing in the world, I can 
imagine you would care to possess.” : 

“Not yourself, Wallace?” Her bowed head was hidden on 
my arm as she spoke. 

“Myself! ’’ I repeated. 

“Yes. There is nothing else in the world I want to have. 
Oh! Wallace, do you think me dreadfully bold? Surely, you 
care forme? Surely—surely—you are not going to refuse me?” 

JT had risen by this time and put her in my father’s easy- 
chair. She was trembling like a frightened child, and the 
colour kept coming and going in her cheeks with painful fit- 
fulness. For myself, I walked up and down the room, trying 
to steady my voice—trying to realise what had happened. 

For one moment I fancied she was playing with me—jest- 
ing in cruel sport; but now I understood that all through she 
had been acting a part—that the old love had never waned. 

And my own heart was hers; and yet it could not be— 
it could never be. j 

Somehow I told her this. Ido not remember the precise 
words I spoke, but I did manage to make her understand. 

I pointed out the difference there was between Miss 
Gilderdale of The Grange and the Barbara of our happy 
youth—between the heiress to a great property and the little 
girl who might, without outraging the world’s opinion, have 
married a poor, struggling fellow like myself. I showed her 
how bitter it would be to both of us if, hereafter, people 
pointed to her husband as a fortune-hunter—a man who had 
taken advantage of her girlish affection and trustfulnoss to 
draw her into an unsuitable union 

She came close to me and pleaded. . 

Oh, Barbara! never a man, I think, so besoughta woman 
to marry him as you did me to take your hand that night ; but 
I was as steel to your entreaties. How I did it I know not; 
but I neither took you in my arms, nor strained you to my 
heart, nor kissed your lovely, tear-stained face. t 

I refused you, little Gilderdale. The gift you brought in 
your hand I would have none of; and at last, calling me hard 
and cruel, you went out into the night sobbing like a child. 

At a safe distance I followed and watched you turn into 
the gate of The Chestnuts and pass round in the darkness into 
the garden where we had passed so many a happy hour. Then 
I went home again, locked my portmanteau, and was out of 
Rowford within the hour. 


CONCLUSION. 

Business came to me, the tide of fortune had long been on 
the flow, and I was doing admirably well, when one day Mr. 
Chester, solicitor to the Gilderdale family, who had come to 
my chambers to speak to me about a great trial that was near 
at aaa produced a Liverpool newspaper containing this para- 
graph :— 

“Amongst the passengers by the Cunard steamer is 
Kenneth Gilderdale, Esq.” 

“That will be awkward for Miss Gilderdale,” he remarked. 

“Why?” I asked, 

“Kenneth Gilderdale, who was supposed to have died in 
California, will be entitled to all the property now held by 
his niece.”’ 

“Tndeed,”’ I said. To save my life, I could not have made 
any more appropriate remark. 

“It is a pity Miss Gilderdale did not marry before this 
happened. She will scarcely have a chance of making a very 
good match now.” 

“It would,” I answered, “have been rather awkward had 
she married a man who wanted the estates and found out 
afterwards she had no right to them.”’ 

Mr. Chester made no reply. He only looked at me a little 
curiously, I often thought he knew how it had been between 
Barbara and myself. 

Time wenton. The great case was over, and briefs came 
to my chambers as they had" never come before. I often saw 
Mr. Chester, but he never again spoke of Kenneth Gilderdale ; 
nor did I. 

_ From Rowford arrived tidings of how the information had 
been received there; of the exultation of the mothers whose 
sons had been refused; of the despair of Mrs. Sternland; the 
rage of her husband; the sympathy of the Archdeacon; and 
the quiet sorrow of my brother Hubert. 

“ Poor Barbara!’’ he would say softly. ‘ Your time of sun- 
sh has been brief enough, poor Bab. Poor foolish little 

Oppy. 

And then Poppy herself arrived—a very quiet and subdued 
edition of the Miss Gilderdale who had lorded it over Rowford. 
“ Quiet,” said my aunt, ‘‘ but not discontented.”’ 

“She got frightfully snubbed at first at The Chestnuts; 
but, as it appears her mother’s allowance is to continue, Mr. 
Sternland tolerates her stay. She was here yesterday and spoke 
quite cheerfully about her fortune. Says she will always have 
enough for her wants, that all her money never bought her 
happiness. My dear Wallace, do you know something in her 
manner makes me think, spite of her flightiness and flirting, 
she was fond of you all through last winter, and only wanted 
you to speak.” 

My time of leisure was at hand, and when it arrived I went 
down to Rowford. Ere long Barbara and I were more to each 
other than we had ever been before, and Hubert, seeing how it 
was with us, said to me, ‘God bless you, Wallace;” and to 
her, ‘‘So we are to be brother and sister after all.” 

The young ladies of Rowford thought Mr. Wallace Vanner 
must be a ‘“ poor-spirited creature, spite of all his cleverness,” 
and their mammas decided with one accord that Barbara 
Gilderdale was a designing little hypocrite; but the opinions 
of Rowford mattered neither to Barbara nor myself. We had 
passed into that fairyland where blame has as little power to 
annoy, as praise to please. 

We were not married at Rowford, but, very quietly, in 
London, Mr. Chester giving away the bride, and providing 
breakfast for the few friends we asked to be present at the 
ceremony. 


When did it dawn upon me that my darling was not 
happy? Long before the honeymoon had expired I felt an 
‘intangible something creeping up like a shadow between 
myself and utter contentment. What wasit? I could not 
tell—I could not imagine. Of her own free will she had given 
herself to me, or’ { should have fancied Barbara a loveless 
pride. She would sit looking out into vacancy; she would 
start when I spoke to her; she would shrink and tremble when 
I laid my hand on hers. 

“ Are you ill, Barbara?” I said to her, one day, when I 
could bear my own imaginings no longer. 

“ T think I must be,” she answered, with averted face. 

“ Can I do anything to make you better?’’ I asked. 

“Yes. Take me back to Hngland. I am tired of all 
these foreign places. I am sick ot pictures and cathedrals. 
Take me home. I want to go to The Grange. I have done 
something wrong, Wallace. I will tell you what it is when we 
reach home.”’ 

“Tell me now, my darling,” I entreated. 
would be better than this suspense.” 

“No,” she answered; “no.. At home, if you refuse to 
forgive me, I shall have grandmamma. Here there is no one.” 

“ Am I not more to you than any other person in the world?” 
I asked, hurt and astonished. 

‘* Yes, oh! yes,” she said; “but I am afraid of you.” 

And it was true: she did fear me. 

Such a dreary journey we had back to England! How long 
the way seemed down to The Grange! How cold and grey 
that afternoon when I assisted my young wife into the carriage 
sent to meet us and took my seat by her side! 

At the entrance-gates she asked me to pull the check-string. 

“ Open the door, Cranford,” she said to the footman; “ we 
will walk up to the house.” 

“ Will not Mrs. Gilderdale think} this {rather an odd pro- 
ceeding, Barbara ?”’ 

“No,” she said, shortly. ‘Come this way, Wallace; I want 
you to see the best part of the park.” 

We walked on in silence, walked on for a long distance, as 
it seemed to me, till at length, emerging from a thick planta- 
tion, we found ourselves on arising ground which commanded 
a view of The Grange and all the goodly possessions of the 
Gilderdales. 

“A fine property ?”’ she said, interrogatively. 

“Yes,” I replied; “ Mr. Kenneth Gilderdale is a fortunate 


“ Any certainty 


man.” 


‘‘ He is not the owner,’’ observed my wife. 

“Who is, then ?”’ I asked. 

“You are. Oh! Wallace! Wallace! do not look at me 
like that. I have been almost heartbroken since I married 
you. Forgive me, my love! Forgive!” . 

“ And Kenneth Gilderdale?”’ a 

“Tt was a mistake. The name was Gildersdale. For afew 
days I believed I was the original Cinderella once more, and 
when we found out our error (what a disappointment it proved 
to grandmamma), I thought I would not undeceive anyone till 
J had secured the only thing in the world I really wanted.” 

She broke down crying, but I would not comfort her. 

“Tt was all because of the love I bore you,” she said, 
humbly, taking my hand in hers. ‘“ Wallace, speak to me, I 
declare I will never enter The Grange again unless you say you 
forgive me fully and truly.” 

“You ought not to have done this thing,” I said. 

“J know that; but it is done now, and you cannot undo it. 
As you would not have me by fair means’’—through her tears I 
could see her eyes begin to sparkle with something of the mis- 
chief of old—* I was determined youshould by foul. WhenI was 


a child I fo.lowed you about till I made you like me, and I will 
never give you a moment’s rest now till you are friends with 
me again.” 

She had parted with her secret now, and given over the 
burden of it tome; and, just as in the days of which she had 
spoken, she watched and waited till she saw my face relax, so 


now she watched and waited till she could win some answering 
smile from me. 


ne Barbara was determined to have her own way, Mr. 
Vanner,” said Mrs. Gilderdale, as we sat together on the 
evening of the same day. 

“She has been trying to have it all her life,’ I answered. 

A few months later it occurred to me to ask Mrs. Vanner a 
question. 

“ By-the-bye, Barbara, what have you done with all your 
Philopenas ?” 


. “Sent them back ages ago. 


: All but you,” she answered, 
saucily, 


CHRISTMAS, IDEAL AND REAL, 


FROM OUR SPECIAL MISANTHROPE. 


. Tam no such thing, special or general, but an ordinary middle- 


aged man—a man living alone, as it happens, and owning 
neither family nor friends. The Editor of this Journal takes 
an unfair advantage of his office in putting this unpopular 
title upon his reluctant contributor. ‘There is a common pre- 
judice against it, as there is another prejudice, in minds of a 
different complexion, against the name of philanthropist. 
Nobody has a right to call me, John Bendy Ball, either 
one or the other. Certainly I am not a philanthropist ; 
much less a humanitarian. I don’t admire the general 
behaviour and disposition of my fellow man. It’s much the 
same as my own; i should hke a change when I look into my 
neighbour's habits of feeling and thinking—to see something 
brighter, nicer, and better. You may talk of the Ideal, but I 
stick to the Real, and here we stick in the mud. Human 
Nature, altogether, is like the fine old’ English Institution of 
Christmas, which I have got to write about. I don’t mean the 
Church Christmas, the New Testament Christmas, or the 
Family Affections Christmas. These are no doubt very good, 
for many people in England who are able to enjoy them. In 
Scotland, | believe, they don’t keep a Church Christmas; but 
some good Christians of that Kirk, as well as here, keep the 
holy festival in their hearts all the year round. Family 
affection is a sweet thing, I am sure, for a man who has wife 
and children, or brothers and sisters, or a father and 
mother, or any surviving parent, or even cousins. I am 
not such a happy man. I was separated in ‘early youth 
from natural kindred. I do not go much into any of my 
neighbours’ houses, except they want some one to help or 
cheer them a bit. How can I speak of the Reality of a Family 
Affection Christmas? Nor yet of the Church Christmas, 
for, though I go to church every Sunday evening, I can't 
leave my station in the morning, on account of the 12.35 
train, as you will presently understand. I must there- 
fore speak only of the common notion, that of the Profane 


| and Vulgar Christmas—the December Jollification—the con- 


ventional, convivial, jovial, genial, Bacchanalian, Saturnalian, 
gormandising, guzzling, rousing, roystering, revelling, romping, 
High Jinks; of this Supreme Annual Joke, as it seems to be 
considered, which comes round on the 25th day of the last 
month, This extravagant practical joke of the English popular 
Christmas, in the Ideal type of it, like the Chivalry and 
Monasteries of the Middle Ages, and like Human Nature in all 
ages, may be very fine, glorfus, and beautiful—that is to say, 
in the Ideal; but the Real is a very different concern. Now, 
suppose I were to say that I don’t altogether like Human 
Nature Real—my own disposition included, of course—would 
you call me a Misanthrope? That word, I believe, is Greek, 
and means a man-hater. [don’t hate any man. Why should 
I? None of them ever did me any harm; I'm not afraid they 
ever will; I don’t know that anyone ever tried to; -but if they 
did I would take care to prevent it as far as I could. On the 
other hand, I should have no objection to doing mankind some 
sort of good, at small cost and trouble to myself; or I should 
rather like to see somebody else do them good. You don’t 
call that being a Misanthrope, or hater of one’s race and kind ? 
It's all bosh and Ideal nonsense; there never was such a person. 
Timon of Athens, and that nasty brute Apemantus, I should 
say, belong to the Ideal, and they don’t lodge here. If I must 
go to Shakspeare for a character motto, it’s in “ Hamlet.” 
What does he say? “ Man delights not me, nor woman either.” 
That’s all, and why that? Because ‘ there’s something rotten 
in the state of Denmark ’’—you don’t say, rotten in the state 
of his own heart; but if you were to say it, Hamlet won’t deny 
it. Go to, now, for a misanthrope yourself, and be hanged to 
you, if every such misanthrope as I am deserves hanging ! 
But, in that case, I warn you, that we shall “make a fat pair 
of gallows;” for you’ll have to deal with the great body of 
mankind itself. This is the philosophy of John Bendy Ball. He 
never attempted or pretended to set up any philosophy, till he 
was ordered here to write about the “Ideal” and the “ Real,” 
like the late Bulwer Lytton, whose “ Ernest Maltravers’’ we 
have read in our idle youth. Bosh again! Stuff and non- 
sense! I mean that for criticism, but I must give it you 
“short,” as they say at the bank counter, instead of in long- 
winded metaphysical sentences. Let me fill my cherrywood 
pipe with a pinch of Bristol bird's-eye. Now, alight! Thank 
you! Puff, puff, puff! I feel a little better, and I will tell you 
all about it. That isto say, how I come to be scribbling here ; 
I would rather be minding my own business. 

The Editor of this Journal came up to me last Friday, as 
you will hear, and asked me to write him a Christmas article. 
Fancy that request, to a railway official! I told him plainly L 
was no believer in the sham hilarity of the season. “I don’t 
keep it,’ said I—just as the woman said at the little shop up 
the village when I asked her for Bristol bird’s-eye. “Oh, 
yes!’ says the Editor, “we all know you’re a regular cynic; 
but it will be an amusing novelty if you will treat it your 
own way. Write against Christmas, if you like. I should like 
to see how you will run it down.’’ ‘There it is, the flagrant 
and scandalous management of our Public Press! ‘he Editor 
of a Leading Journal employs one man, on Tuesday, to write 
an article upon one side of a public question; another man, 
on Thursday, to write on the opposite side. That is conduct- 
ing a paper with Principle, is it—dealing with Opinions as if 
they were Fashions? Well, the Editor callsme a Misanthrope; 
but I’ll be even with him. He bade me write against 
Christmas, if [ thought it a sham; he added something about 
“ Advocatus Diaboli;” but I care as little for his Latin as I do 
for his Greek. Such ribaldry is odious from a literary man in 
authority, who should be seriously intent upon the public wel- 
fare. If ever the Diabolus wanted an Advocatus, which is 
scarcely likely in the unregenerate state of the human heart, 
let no brief or retaining tee be sent to your humble servant. 
My intention is to plead a case on the opposite side, in calmly 
setting forth some reasons for dissent from a stale conventional 
imposture. Isn’t that last sentence neatly rounded off? 

‘The present writer, John Bendy Ball, has a particular dis- 
like to speaking so much of himself. You must have perceived 
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that there 1s not a particle of egotism in the above three quar- 

ters of a column he has already written. But he must briefly 
explain his own position, and the cause of his dealing with this 
subject. He is by no means so great a man in his line as the 
Editor of this famous illustrated weekly paper, which carries 
pictorial instruction round the world. But J. B. B. isa man 
who has a Line, or is on a Line; and that Line is the Singleby 
and Little Pedlington branch of the Great Hast-Western Rail- 
way. Six years ago, when this Line was opened for traffic, 
J. B. B., who had just then suffered an honest bankruptcy in 
his small grocery shop at Beerborough, was appointed to be 
station-master at Woodfield. It is a post which exactly satis- 
ties his meek ambition. Its duties are not excessively laborious, 
with only six down trains and half a dozen up trains, besides 
two luggage-trains at night, in the twenty-fou hours. The 
wages are sufficient for the wants of a childless widower. 
Few men in England, on the railway or off it, in country 
or in town, are less tempted to repine at their personal lot 
than he is. The station-master has a comfortable bed at his 
lodging in the village half a mile distant. He goes nowhere, 
and visits nobody, but chooses to spend the whole day, and 
part of the night, both late and early, within the premises of 
his official domain. When he has posted up his account- 
books, checked, docketed, and filed his way-bills, prepared his 
store of tickets for issue to departure passengers, and filled up 
his return of train arrivals, he defies the malice .of the world. 
He will pace for hours the well-swept platform of Woodfield 
station, as the staid Lieutenant, R.N., in Byron’s “Childe 
Harold,” walks the stately quarterdeck of H.M.S. He will 
mildly but firmly give reasonable orders to Jem Sanders, the 
attendant porter in greenish velveteen jacket, or to the boy- 
clerk, Master Dick Davis, whose services are often borrowed by 
the office at a neighbouring junction. , There is no bookstall or 
newspaper-vendor at this quiet rural place. Here is no refresh- 
ment counter or bar, with mouldy buns, muddy coffee, 
nauseous tea-water, sour malt liquors, and a pert young lady 
to serve you out with all. The station-master reigns here in 
peace. He is monarch of all he surveys within these precincts. 
He sees, looking out beyond them, a fair prospect of soft, rich, 
verdant meadows; aclear, broad stream, the haunt of trout and 
salmon, that murmurs ever flowing over its shingly bed; the 
farther bank all covered with fine old beech-woods, through an 
opening of which is seen the fair front of Tilney Hall; the hills 
behind and above, rising with various shades and tints of green- 
ness, that bear upon their graceful summit the fleecy summer 
clouds. Why should not the station-master here be a very 
happyman? Suchisthe mood of J. B. Ball in his leisure hours, 
after sunset on a fine July evening, when he smokes the pipe 
of peace, when the last up train has sped on its way express 
to London. The life of a solitary rural station-master is perhaps 
not unlike that of a turnpike-gate keeper of the last gene- 
ration. Sam Weller and Mr. Pickwick took it for granted 
that the ’pike-keeper should be a misanthropic sort of man. 
I don’t see it, for I don’t myself feelit. The Editor has no 
right to think so illof me. But I shall here inform you of his 
conduct, and I shall only ask you, has he treated me fairly, 
about the writing of this Christmas article for his paper? 

He travels up and down my Line (first class) every week in 
the year, except in the long autumn holidays, when I hear 
he is in Scotland, or Norway, or Switzerland, or yachting in 
the Mediterranean. He rents a pleasant country-house and 
some land, five miles from my station, and when he comes 
from London, either his groom, with a led saddle-horse, is 
here waiting; or his wife or daughters have driven over the 
pony-carriage, with two pretty black tits, to meet him and 
carry him home; or there 1s a close carriage in wet weather. 
For Mr. Editor is a great swell, with a salary of £1200 a year, 
besides private income, lives in a fashionable house in town, 
and is a member of two Pall-mall clubs. I dare say he is worth 
all that; it is only since he came that the weekly circulation 
has been above half a million. Well, he comes down here, 
meets me on the platform, and says he, in a lofty, condescend- 
ing sort of way, ‘‘ Oh, Mr. Ball, they tell me you used to write 
for the papers and magazines ?”’ 

“Well,” said I, “it’s a long time ago, but I once had 
some little connection with the Press.” The fact is, I reported 
the petty sessions for the Beerborough Weekly Herald before 1 
set up in the grocery trade; and when I was courting poor 
Sarah, whom I married and have lost, there were two copies 
of verses by me, “ Love’s Atonement,” and “The Angel of 
the Moonlight,’’ that were sent to the “‘ Family Visitor,’’ and 
they were put in. ‘ But, of course,” says I, ‘“‘you know my 
position here, and that I’ve something else to think of now.” 

“Tlmow you’re a cultivated man,’ says this flattering 
London editor; “I’ve seen the few books you keep in that 
little closet yonder, with your files of accounts, and waybills, 
and ledgers. ‘ There’s your Bible, your Shakspeare, your 
English History Jand your Natural History. Noman wants any 
more than those rational studies for the real improvement of 
his mind. Now, could you find a little time, before I go up to 
town next Tuesday, to write me a little essay for my Paper— 
for the Christmas Number, you know? Of course, we’d pay 
you the usual rate per column.” 

T hesitated but a moment, for I really wanted a few guineas ; 
but I said I didn’t think I could put together anything good 
enough. ‘Oh, nonsense! I’m the best judge of your ability,” 
the Editor replied, in his decisive way. He thrust into my 
hand an Engraving, proof on India paper, with “ Curisrmas, 
Ipgat AND Rea,” written under it. “There,’’ he said, “ give 
us two columns or so about that; I’ll see you again at the 
eleven o’clock train on Tuesday.’? Without ahother word, he 
mounted his horse, and cantered away to the pheasant pre- 
serves at Marley. The fact is, he has company staying with 
him there, young Mr. and Miss Windsor and Sir Harry Acton. 
They’ ll take up all his time. I suppose the printers will want 
“copy” when he gets back to his office in town. So he puts 
off upon me a share of his writing work. 

This happened, as I tell you, on Friday morning last. On 
Sunday, at church-time, by chance seeing him again, I begged 
him in vain to let me off. The task lies heavy on my mind. If 
it is in me, I will have it out; if it isn’t in me, I can’t help it. 
I will take a text from one of my books, like our clergyman 
making a sermon for the pulpit. Let me try to get a start 
from Macaulay’s “ History of England :— 

“ Christmas had been, from time immemorial, the season 
of joy and domestic affection, the season when families 
assembled, when children came home from school, when 
quarrels were made up, when carols were heard in every street, 
when every house was decorated with evergreens, and every 
table was loaded with good cheer. At that season all hearts 
not utterly destitute of kindness were enlarged and softened. 
At that season the poor were admitted to partake largely of 
the overflowings of the rich, whose bounty was peculiarly 
acceptable on account of the shortness of the days and severity 
of the weather. At that season the interval between landlord 
and tenant, master and servant, was less marked than through 
the rest of the year. Where there is much enjoyment there 
will be some excess; yet, on the whole, the spirit in which the 
holiday was kept was not unworthy of a Christian festival.” 

I suppose, now, this may stand for the genuine English 


Christmas Ideal. There is a higher and more sacred ideal, with. 


the religious associations which we ought to cherish; but ’m 


not going to quote the Bible just here. It will be enough to 
quote my Shakspeare, “So hallowed and so gracious is the 
time!’? To which I might further add another quotation, 
“Look on this picture, and on that!’’ For it is my cue to 
make some observations upon the contrast between a certain 
Tdeal Notion of Christmas, which I hold to bea Vulgar Notion, 
and Regular Upset—such a bother with the Christmas hampers 
on our Line—which most of us have to suffer in this hurley- 
burley of late December. As Shakspeare says once more, 
“Upon this hint, I spake.’ 

Three things I hold in aversion, and a fourth is odious to 
me, J. B. B., in the vulgar notion and practice of Christmas :— 

1. Wasteful and unwholesome excess in eating and drinking. 

2. Cumbersome apparatus and performance of some anti- 
quated observances, long since devoid of meaning, with which 
are mingled the tricks of a stale buffoonery. 

3. Factitious parade of a pretended grand social concord of 
benevolent sympathies, resulting in no particular good works, 
that I can see, anywhere actually done. 

4. The figment of connecting any amount of gluttony, stale 
ceremony and buffoonery, and social hypocrisy aforesaid, with 
a venerable custom of the Church. 

These are grave charges, the proofs of which may be drawn 
from examples shown in the page of Engravings, and from 
everybody’s yearly observation of the facts. 

There is, I gladly confess, a true Christmas Ideal, worthy of 
all regard. It is not that Happy Christmas which is confronted 
in the Illustration with a ludicrously miserable picture of the 
unhappy accidents and inconveniences of the season, under the 
name of Christmas Real. When the annual parade of this 
stock subject takes place in our periodical publications, what 
we see put forward is not the genuine Christmas of domestic 
affections, or that of ineffable religious emotions. These are 
sacred and private. Itis the eating and drinking saturnalia, 
the Christmas of rollicking popular humour and fancy. It isas 
though our ideal of the Drama were taken from “ Punch’? at 
the street-corner, or from the Pantomime of Clown and Flarle- 
quin, instead of from Shakspeare acted by a Kean or a Siddons. 

1. Is Christmas, indeed, that Falstaffian grey-haired buffoon, 
leering over the plum-pudding and the reeking punch-bowl, 
idiotically grinning at his own senseless talk, luring the guests 
at table to gluttonous and bibulous excess, which he calls 
“making merry” ? Let me rather sit down alone, as I shall 
on the 25th of December, to a mutton-chop and mashed 
potato, with half a pint of home-brewed, than endure the pre- 
sence of this gross patron of greediness at the most sumptuous 
feast. His end is destruction, and that of all whose belly is 
their god, by some disgusting form of disease. More doleful in 
aspect, yet less repulsive to the discerning observer, and 
worthy of pity rather than of scorn, is the figure of a Real 
Christmas victim of the winter chills and catarrhs. I do feel 
really sorry for this poor old gentleman, or what is left of him 
alive, beneath the crusted mass of icicles and snow that appears 
to symbolise his painful sufferings from the cold. The tub of 
hot water for his. poor shrivelled feet, the basin of gruel for 
his exhausted stomach, are the mildest and safest remedies that 
could be prescribed. It is to be hoped they will yet bring him 
round, if he be spared the administration of more violent bodily 
medicines, of the draughts and pills which besiege the hapless 
invalid on both sides of his chair. Let theannoyance of worldly 
business, of Christmas bills and subscriptions, and other calls for 
money, be kept from disturbinghis mind! Rest,indeed, is what 
we mostly need at Christmas. Snug comfort ; not the boisterous 
revelry which seems to be personified by that demoniacal toper 
sitting above, with the brimming goblet in his wicked old fist, 
making a hypocritical after-dinner speech over what he falsely 
describes as good cheer. Go to bed, thou reckless old sinner! 
and, taking afew spoonfuls of arrowroot, try to remember thy 
prayers, and to sleep the tranquil slumbers of an innocent 
second childhood! Yet willthat second plateful of pudding, 
and that third mince pie, lie all night heavy on thy guilty 
stomach. 

2. The Waits, consisting of a venal band of fiddlers, fifers, 
and singers, making a strange medley of needless noises, an 
hour or two past midnight in our city streets, are a relic of 
the rudest barbarism. I should like, well enough, to hear the 
children of our Sunday school sing a genuine Christmas carol, 
on the village green or in the churchyard, at eight o'clock in 
the morning, after a good night’s sleep in their beds at their 
parents’ homes. But it is sad to hear infantine voices mixed 
with the hoarse bawling of men’s and women’s throats grown 
rough by “goes” of gin, and with the squealing of scraped 
catgut that inspires, on other nights, the queer dancing at a 
twopenny hop. It is painful to know that they are impressed 
for this dreary service by the greed of sordid speculators on 
the collection of sixpences and copper coins; and that the poor 
boys and. girls will probably get more kicks than halfpence in 
the distribution of their gains. Nocturnal mendicancy, in the 
guise of street minstrelsy, is not to be made a fit and suitable 
juvenile employment. from its association with the text of a 
hymn or anthem. I should be glad to see this custom dis- 


-allowed by our police authorities, as well as the custom of 


begging for money “ to burn the Old Pope,” or “to burn Guy 
Fawkes,” and that idiotic cry, with the proffered oyster-shell, 
“ Please, Remember the Grotto!’”? Let the School Boards, I 
pray you, deliberate upon these matters, and protect the poor 
children from their natural perverters, who abuse their inno- 
cence for sordid gain. 

3. Another relic of barbarism is the sprig of Mistletoe, with 
a forgotten mystic superstition haunting its strange-looking 
leaves and berries, as when Julius Casar inquired concerning 
the usages of the Ancient Druids. Kissing, between young 
people, is very nice indeed, a natural and innocent delight up 
to a certain age; though I never knew a manly boy who could 
abide it, for himself, between the ages of ten and sixteen. 
Above the latter age it becomes a more serious and responsible 
act. But the fuss of a special license, under the Druids’ 
sacramental plant, for a mere harmless salute in this manner 
among little children, does not seem likely to have a salutary 
influence on their minds. A little girl of seven or eight years 
has no business to imagine that her kisses can have any 
different value to the playmate from another family, than to 
her own brother, whom she kisses freely, unceremoniously, 
and unaffectedly, whenever she is pleased with him. If the 
Mistletoe be still cherished, let it be intertwined with the 
Holly and the Ivy, as a mere adornment of the indoor winter 
scenery. For my own part, if I chose to kiss any woman, old 
or young, she being disposed to allow me, I’d wait for no 
branch of a scarce vegetable to be hung above our heads. 

Ice and snow, being seasonable phenomena of nature, beau- 
tiful to see and provocative of healthful sport, do not incur 
reasonable animadversion. They would be altogether delightful 
to all but invalids, if only they melted at once, in a few 
moments, instead of gradual thaw. The snow, which is so 
inexpressibly lovely in. its original purity, the wondrous 
apparition of atmospheric moisture taking visible form in 
masses of microscopic crystals, is converted into the vilest 
slush by admixture with foul, muddy water from the choked 
street gutters, too surely destroying the soundest leather boot. 

This, indeed, is one of the miseries of winter, to be set off 
eae its reputed festive and social joys, but it is one for 
which our Christmas institutions are not to blame. Nor shall 


I accuse Old Father Christmas of tempting rash and foolish 
persons to slide or skate upon the frail surface of thin or rotten 
ice, in spite of the warning “‘ Dangerous!”’ legibly inscribed 
on a signboard. An immersion even in shallow water is no 
trifling risk to health, and perhaps to life, unless the vital 
warmth be quickly restored. But it is not the fault of 
Christmas if we suffer from the cold, be it wet or dry; that 
property belongs to winter, and the seasoning is good for most 
things on earth that live. 

Pudding, eaten in moderation, though it be a compound 
of suet, flour, eggs, raisins, currants, sugar, milk, citron-peel, 
and a variety of spices, not well calculated for safe digestion, 
shall not be utterly proscribed by law. I do not hold with the 
gastronomic Puritans of ‘‘ Hudibras,’’ who would austerely 
disparage that favourite dish, and who would even, upon this 
occasion, : 

Fat pig and goose itself oppose, 
And blaspheme custard through the nose. 


I gladly tolerate, for more robust stomachs than my own, the 
provision of rich viands which I have been content to renounce, 
as wellas the sipping of punch and mostof the wines. Let the 
selection of food and liquor be wisely adjusted to the bodily 
condition. But who can deny that our reckless management 
of the Christmas table is the baneful cause of myriad woes, to 
the family doctor’s profit, in the month of January—to the 
mother's present sorrow, to the pain of igaorant childhood, 
and to the cost of Paterfamilias in-his next Christmas bills ? 

That fatal word, “ bills,’ is a fell reminder of the peculiar 
pecuniary demands which Christmas and the New-Year’s Day 
are wont to bring upon the ordinary British householder. But 
of his legal liabilities and obligatory unwilling gratuities I do 
not care to write at length. Behold thegood man’s perplexity, 
as shown at the bottom of the page, beset with duns and cus- 
tomary beggars, or expectants of a gift which he dares not 
refuse! This last kind of payment is scarcely an exercise of 
liberality, far less of charity; but a concession to the force of 
outward custom. It soon takes all the change out of his £5 
banknote, and perhaps calls for the dissipation of another and 
yet another banknote, in showers of gold and silver coin, 
according to his rank and repute for riches. 

4. Such are the conventional ordinances of a modern 
English popular Christmas, viewed, I admit, in their less favour- 
able aspects and effects. The ancient Christmas of Merry Eng- 
land in the Olden Time was perhaps very different. Its glorious 
and gracious spirit, if our hearts were as big as they used tobe, 
should abide with us all the year round; but, I fear, the 
Nineteenth Century has the heart of a snob, with a borrowed 
parcel of brains, and with the hands and feet of a giant. 
The external preparations of Christmas are worthless, 
indeed, were they still practicable in this age, without 
its genial spirit of Christian brotherhood, of which hos- 
pitality and all the other forms of charity should be the 
natural issue. But even those outward trappings and 
shows or signs of a Christian Festival, which is nothing 
if not sacred, are past revival in the present state of 
our social and domestic manners. They can no longer 
be reproduced in the straitened and sequestered interior 
of an ordinary middle-class household. The yule log, 
the boar’s head, the snap-dragon, the masqued mummers, the 
brimming wassail-bowl, the boisterous frolic, the game of 
forfeits, the round dance, all the pageantry and revelry of 
Bracebridge Hall—this exhibition, like the tournament at 
Eglinton Castle, is only possible in some great rural mansion. 
It will there appear but an elaborate freak of pedantic anti- 
quarian fancy, neither Ideal nor Real; like heralds and cham- 
pions in plate armour at) a Lord Mayor's Show. But in the 
houses, whether in town-or country, of a majority of private 
families, with their carpeted and wall-papered rooms, their 
burnished firegrates, the meagre and languid elegance of their 
appointments and service, High Jinks cannot find place. 
The old-fashioned Christmas observances should be left 
enshrined in the records of the past. As for Christmas char- 
rities, meaning the distribution of doles to the poor, let them 
be given at the time when need is sorest, when the cold of 
winter is most severe, and wages are most apt to be stopped. 
The latter part of January, as I take it, usually sees more 
prevailing distress of this hard nature. But the charity 
of a single week in the year too much resembles the Sunday 
piety of one day in the week. I claim no right, as I feel no 
qualification, to preach seriously upon these duties. A solitary 
man, I haveno kinsfolk to invite and share with them a Christ- 
mas dinner ; and there “are reasons, buried deep in my saddest 
memories of past life, why I decline to be a guest of the kind 
neighbours. A poor man, though in want of nothing, I have 
no money to give, to save, or spare; and there is little 
superfluity in my simple board or lodging. TI lead, you will 
say, an unsocial life, but am not quite a misanthrope. Go you, 
and love mankind, and keep your happy Christmas; “ for 
mine own part,’ as Hamlet says, again, “look you, I’ll go 
pray.” Yes; pray that I may love, not men and women only, 
but all living creatures, and the great Source of Life Above:— 

He prayeth best, who loveth best, ; 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 

With this, I have done; the Essay on Christmas has reached 
its final thought. J. B. B.-will never write another. His daily 
routine of duty is enough for him. The Woodfield station is 
the ‘centre of his world. Trains come in, and trains go out, 
both up and down the Line. ‘The station-master goes with 
none, unless by orders of the Traffic Superintendent or 
Directors. His travels are but for an hour, where his own legs 
carry him, in the village or the fields of this green valley ; 
they will end in its quiet churchyard. He sees and serves the 
trains, express, ordinary, and parliamentary, with first, second, 
and third class carriages, luggage-vans, and horse-boxes. 
These are for the paying customers of the Great Hast- Western 
Railway Company ; he is only their paid public servant. 
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and 65, Chandes-street, 


Bees s for PRESENTS, 


GIFTS, and PRIZES. 
ALFRED TENNYSON . wORKS. 
THE MINIATURE EDITION. 


Bound in imitation vellum. 
Eleven | Complete tn case, 
Volumes. price 358. 
Also, published in plain binding 
and casecomplete price 31s. 6d. 


THE CABINET EDITION. 


Bound in crimson cloth. 


_ ren Price 
Volumes. 2s. 6d. each. 


Each Volume with a Frontispiece. 


THE AUTHOR’S EDITION. 
Bound in cloth gilt, 
or half morocco, Roxburgh. 


Vols. L., IL., IV. V., price 
6s. each; Vol. LII., price 78, 6d, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 
With a Portrait. 
Super-royal 16mo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, ; gilt extra, price 4s. 


SONGS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 
With a Portrait. 
Super-royal 16mo, cloth gilt extra, price 3s. 6d. 


Five 
Volumes. 


ELEGANT POETICAL GIFT-BOOKS. 


Feap 8vo, cloth extra, price 38. 6d., 


HOM SONGS FOR QUIET HOURS. 
By the Rey. Canon 


4 R. H. BAYNES, Edit 
“ Lyra Anglicana,"” &c. second Edition, Ds alte 


This may also be had, handsomely bound in morocco, with 
gilt edges. 


“ A tasteful collection of devotional poetry.’’—Standard, 
« A most acceptable volume of sacred poetry.’'—Rock. 


Fcap 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., 
EXGLSe SONNETS. Collected and 
arranged by JOHN DENNIS, 

“ An exquisite selection.’’—Spectator. 
“ Fulfils a real want,’’—Graphic. 


Square crown Svo, cloth, price 7s.{6d., 


OEMS. By WILLIAM CULLEN 


BRYANT, Ked-Line Edition. 
Portrait of the Author, A Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece, 
cloth, price 3s, 6d. 

as ver rarely has any writer preserved such an even level of 
merit throughout his poems.’’—Academy. 


“A very charming gift-book.’’—British Quarterly Review. 


Crown 8yvo, cloth, price 7s, 6d,, 


HE DISCIPLES. A New Poem. By 


4 Mrs. HAMILTON KING. Second Edition, with some 
Notes. 


Original, touching, and ennobling.”"—Saturday Review, 
«A really powerful work."'—Spectator, 


Fcap 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 3s, éd., 


‘oo OF LOVE: From Shakespeare to 


Tennyson, Selected and Arranged by W. DAVENPORT 
ADAMS. 


“4 most careful and charming compilation.”’—Standard, 
“The selection is most jndicious."’—Graphic, 


8vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d., 


PRELUDES. A Volume of Poems. By 
A.C, THOMPSON. illustrated by Elizabeth Thompson 
(Painter of ‘The Roll Call"). 
* Altogether, a choice little book.’ Nonconformist. 


« Remarkable for their easy, flowing melody and quiet force,” — 
Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


AYS FROM THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 
By GEORGIANA PEACOCKE, Ilustrated by the Rev. 


P. Walsh. 

pai SH MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES. Edited by G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G,S., 

&c, A Series of Handy Volumes by Eminent Writers, Post 8vo, 

cloth, each 3s, 6d. 


Contents of the Twelve Volumes already published :— 


IRON AND STEEL.—W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, FC.S., 
F.G.A.5, 


Henry Kina and Co., London. 


COPPER. —J. A. PHILLIPS, F.C.8., F.G.S., Mem. Inst. C.E, 
BRASS, TIN, AND ZINC.—WALTER GRAHAM. 


MINES AND MINING.—Protessor W. WARINGTON SMYTH, 
E.K.S,, F.G.8,, School of Mines, 

COAL.—A. GALLETLY, Curator of Edinburgh Museum of 
science and Art. 

COLLIERILES.—Professor W. WARINGTON SMYTH, F.R.., 
¥.G $., school ot Mines. 

BUILDING STONES. — Professor AULL, FERS, FBS. 
Director of Geological Survey of lreland, 

EXPLUSIVE GOMPOUNDS.—W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
F.G.8., B.BAS 


THE BIRMINGHAM TRADES: 


NAILS, LOCKS, WOOD-SCREWS, RAILWAY BOLTS 
GONE DePLES, BUTTONS, PINS, NEEDLES, SADDLERY, 
BLECTRO-PLATE. The late W.G. AITKEN (Birmingham), 


PENS, PAPIER-MACHE. G. LINDSEY (Birmingham), 


ACIDS AND ALKALIES.—Protessor CHURCH, M.A,, F.C.8., 
Royal Agricultu ral College, Cirencester. 

OILS AND CANDLES.-W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.C.S., 
BRAS. 

GAS AND LIG HTING.—R. H. PATTERSON, F.S.5,, late Metro- 
politan Gas Referee, 


WOOL.—Professor ARCHER, F.R.S.E., Director of Edinburgh 
Museum ot Science and Art. 

FLAX AND LINEN.—W. T. CHARLEY, M.P. 

COTTON.—ISAACG WATTS, Secretary Cotton Supply Asso- 
ciation. 

SLLK.—B. F. COBB, Secretary Silk Supply Association. 


HOSIERY AND LACE.—The late W. FELKIN, Nottingham. 
CARPETS.—CHRISTOPHER DRESSER, Ph.D. 
DYEING AND BLEACHING.—T. SIMS, Mayfield Print Works. 


POTTERY.—L. ARNOUX, Art Director of Minton’s Manu- 
factory. 

GLASS AND SILICATES,—Professor BARFF, M.A., F.C.5., 
Kensington Catholic University. 

FURNITURE AND WOODWORK.—J. W. POLLEN, M.A., 
South Kensingto 1 Museum. 


PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING.—JOSEPH HATTON. 

ENGRAVING.—SAMUEL DAVENPORT, Society of Arts. 

PHOTOGRAPHY,.—P. LE NEVE FOSTER, Society of Arts. 

TOYS.—G. OC. BARTLEY, South Kensington Museum. 

are 

TOBACCO._JOHN DUNNING. P 

HIDES AND LBATHER, GUTTAPERCHA AND INDIA- 
RUBBER.—J. COLLINS, F.B.S., Edinburgh, 

FIBRES AND CORDAGE.—P. L. SIMMONDS, F.B.C.1. 


SHIPBUILDING.—Capt. BEDFORD PIM, B.N., M.P. 

TRLEGRAPHS.—ROBERT SABINE, C.E. 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY.—Professor WRIGHTSON, 
Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 

RAILWAYS AND TRAMWAYS.—D. K. CLARK, Mem. Inst. 
C.E. 


JEWELLERY.—G. WALLIS Keeper of Art-Collections, South 


Kensington Museum. 
GOLD-WORKING.—Rev. CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A. 
WATCHES AND CLOCKS.—F. J. BRITTEN, Brit. Hort. Inst. 


SICAL INSTRUMENTS.—The late E. F. RIMBAULT, 
cca Musical Examiner, College ot Preceptors. ; 


OUTLEBY.—F. CALLIS, Sheffield. 

SALT, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, BREAD, AND BISCUITS. 
J.J, MANLEY, M.A. 

SUGAR-REFINING.—C, HAUGHTON GILL, late Assist. 
Bxam. Univ. of London. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—MORGAN EVANS, late Editor of 
“Milk Journal.” 

BREWING AND DISTILLING.—T. POOLEY, B.8c., F.C.8, 

Prospectus on application, or by post for One Stamp. 


London: Epwagp Sranroxb, 55, Charing-cross, 5.W. 


Illustrated, and a 


ESSRS. vA Osh <A LD, 
BOOKSELLERS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
187, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
Established Eighty Years. 


LL THE NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 


in Cloth and Leather Bindings (Lists free), 


HE NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS; 


for Sundays and Week Days. Carefully selected. 


Pires, PRAYER-BOOKS, HYMNS, 
2 _ CHURCH SERVICES, &c., 
in Ivory, Velvet, Russia, Morocco, Vellum, and Calf, 

with and without mounts and cases, 


N 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 
N ESSRS. 


HATCHARD’S 


TWO BEAUTIFUL BIRTHDAY BOOKS. 
1 


HE SOUL’S INQUIRIES ANSWERED 
IN THE WORDS OF SCRIPTURE, 
Arranged by G. WASHINGTON MOON, B.R.S.L. 
New Drawina-Room Eprrion. Small crown Syo, 
On Special Writing Paper, with 13 Copyright Photos. 
Cloth extra, 103. 6d.; roan, 18s. 6d.; mor., &c., 178. 6d, to 42s, 
CHEAPER AND SMALLER Epition, 24mo. 
With Blank Leaves, Cloth, 28, 6d.; roan, 3s. 6d. 
Cueap Epirion. Mth Thousand, Demy 2imo. 
Without Blank Leaves. Cloth, Is. @d.; Youu, 2s, 6d, 
i. 
HAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY 
Edited by MARY FREDERICA DUNBAR, 
New Drawine-Room Epirion. Small crown Svo. 
On Spegal Writing Paper, with 14 Copyright Photos. 
Cloth eXtra, lus, 6d, ; roan, 13s. 6d,; mor., &c., 17s. 6d. to 42s, 
Pocket Eprrion. Royal 82mo, 3st Thou A. 
un Special Writing Paper, with Blank 
Cloth, 2s., 28. 6d. ; roan, 38. 6d., 48.; moro 


LIST. 


BOOK. 


», &C., 68. to 423, 


TWO NEW PRESENTATION BOXES. 
I 


HE PATHWAY OF SAFETY SERIES. 
By Bishop OXENDEN 
The following Works, 1n handsome box, £1 Ms, 6d. 
Lectures on the Gospels. 2 vols, | Portraits from the Bible. 2 vols, 
The Christian Lite, Our Church and Her services. 
Nhe Pathway of Safety. Cottage Sermons. 
The Parables of Our Lord, Uottuge Readings. 


UL. 
HE PEEP OF DAY SERIES. 


Ten vols., roxburghe, gilt edges, in vox, £1 11s. 6d, 
The Captivity of Judah, 

streaks of Light, 

Precept Upon Precept 

Kings ot Israel and Judah, 

Apostles Preaching. 


The Peep ot Day. 

More About Jesus. 

Line Upon Line, 2 Parts. 
Lines Left Out, 


CHEAP EDITION. 
qoute MILITARY SKETCHES, 


sel 


A to Z. 


g Twenty-six Notes on a Soldier's Trumpet. 


By Surgeon-Major SCANLAN, With 27 Coloured Phites. dto, 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. . boards, 7s. bil. 4 
“The best book of military caricatures which has come under 


notice for many years,’ —Broud Arrow. 


DEDICATED TO OUR WORKING MEN AND WOMEN. 
EART AND HOME SONGS. Original 


and Selected Arranged by M. EB, TOW NoEND. 

Coe ent OnE ot Love ae Home, Songs for the Children, 

forking Songs, Songs ot Town and Country, National pu 5 
Ballads, Heroic and Domestic, &c. cf eataaisiaits i 

Cheap Edition, fcap 8vo, limp el. 1s. 6d.; Bijou Edition, toned 
paper, cl. ex., gilt edges, 3s. Gd. , leather bindings, 63. GU. to Zle 


PVE-SHILLING SERIES OF BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


1. “BOY MILL:” A New Story for Boys. | 


By Vaptain KICE, R., With 6 Llustrations, Crown 8vo, 


2. MILDRED DALTON. A New Story for Girls. 
By CHRISTIAN REDVORD, With a Frontispiece, Cr. 8vo, 
3. SEED TO THE SOWER. Stories for Sundays. 
By URONA TEMPLE, Crown Svo, 
“ One of the best Sunday volumes we have seen for some 
time."’—Our Own Fireside, 
4, TRUEHEARTED. A Tale for Girls. 
By CKONA "TEMPLE, With Frontispiece. Crown &vo, 
“For an int it girl a more suitable book cannot 
be found.’ —Graphic. 


5. THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 
By Mrs. SHERWOOD, With Lustrations, Inl volume, 
Crown 8vo. (The Three: Volume Edition still tu be hud.) 
6. SWEET VIOLET, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By CHRISTINA FRADER-TYTLER, With tlust, Cr, 8vo, 
“The stories are pure and tresh, and told with pleasing 
simplicity.’"—Public Opinion, 
7. TALES ON THE BEATITUDES. 
By Mrs. HARRIET POWER, Crown 8yvo. 
“Full of incident, admirably illustrate human cha- 
racter.’’—Press. 


8. ECHOES OF THE PAST. 


A Tale of the Indian 


Mutiny. By UNA. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
“ May well be put into the hunds of young ladigs.""— 
Times. 
SERIES 


([RREE - AND - SIXPENNY 
OF BOUKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


1, SWEET LITTLE ROGUES: A New Child’s Story. 
By ELVINA CORBOULD, 5m, cr. svo. 6 Llustrations, 
“Phe little herolne’s daily life is depicted in an attrac- 

tive way.'’—Duily News. 


2, ROYAL CAPTIVES. By CRONA TEMPLE. 
New Cheap Kdition, Small crown 8vo. Frontispiece, 
Kiso in five Parts, cloth, Is. each. 
“One of the best boys and girls’ books we ever read,’"— 
Graphic. 


3, BLAMELESS KNIGHTS; 
or, Lutzen and La Vendee. By Viscountess ENFIELD. 
New Uheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, Frontispiece. 

“ Highly interesting historical tales.”"—Court Journal. 


4, THIS TROUBLESOME WORLD; or, Bet of Stow. 
By Lady BARKER. Cheaper Edition. Cr. vo. Front. 
% 4 fascinating story of a sweet Scotch lassie.’’—Graphic. 


8. FLEUR-DE-LIS; or, Leaves from French History. 
By ESTHER CARR, Cheaper Edition. Cr. 5¥0,. Iront. 
“16 would be difficult ty find a book more suitable for 

boys and girls who are fond of history.’’—Standard., 


. THE LOVELLS. 
; by Mrs. WEBB-PEPLOE, Author of “.,aomi."” 
New Uheaper Edition, Crown 8vo. 
“shows her wonted power of combining an almost 
romantic interest with sound teaching.’’— Record. 


7, HER FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 
By Mrs. HOLLINGS. New Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
“A clever tale, seeking to inculcate some most valuable 
lessons."’—Christian Observer. 
8. EIGHTY YEARS AGO. . 
By Miss H. CAVE. New Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 
“4 pleasant tale of country life in France in 1792.""— 


EARL Jobn Bull. 

. A ROSE AND A P i ‘ 

? By CHRISTINA FRASER-L!YTLER. New Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Crown8vo. Illustrated. 


BY ANN FRASER-TYTLER. 
Feap 8vo. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. each. 

4. LEDLA; or, The Island. 

2, LEILA IN ENGLAND. 

3. LEILA AT HOME. 

4. MARY AND FLORENCE. 

5, MARY AND FLORENCE AT SIXTEEN. 


“These works are excellent.”’—Quarterly Review. 


FATCHARDS, 187, Piccadilly, London, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


GALVANIC 


PAINS, LOCAL and GENERAL DEB 
This is no conjecture, but an established scienti 
Nature’s most congenial. curative in the ailmen’ 
Thirty years’ successful experience has prove 
The continuous Volta-Electric currents, rendered most conve 


PAMPHLET; ] 
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TRADE MARE. 
EBLECTRiICITy IS LIES. 


(POST-FREE. 


PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


CHAIN-BANDS, BELTS, 


POCKET BATTERIES, AND ACCESSORIES. 


APPROVED BY THE ACADEMY OF MEDICINE, PARIS, AND OTHER GREAT SCIENTIFIC AND MEDICAL AUTHORITIES 
IN ENGLAND AND ABROAD. 


TAL ENERGY, it is well known, depends upon the norm: 


al functions of the nervo-electric fluid governing the whole economy, and any deficiency in the system manifests 


itself, according to the locality, by a variety of troublesome ailments, such as INDIGESTION, LIVER COMPLAINTS, PARALYSIS, EPILEPSY, RHEUMATIC and NERVOUS 


ILITY, MENTAL and PH 


YSICAL WEAKNESS, and various FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS. 
fic fact, and it must be admitted that Putvermacuer’s Galvanic Ch 
ts referred to, embodying a host of remedies in one. 

d the marvellous remedial powers of these appliances, even in cases defying ordinary treatment. 
niently self-applicable by recent improvements of these Chain-Bands, although applied externally, penetrate to the 


ain-Bands, by supplying this electrical deficiency, constitute 


innermost organs, promoting digestion, circulation, and nutrition, and perform their recuperative and restorative work in a silent natural way, devoid of the costliness, uncertainty, 


and inconvenience of ordinary treatment, or of any 


A 


33 


T 


D 


“Mr, J. L. Pulvermacher.” 


“J. L. Pulvermacher, Esq.” 


(jALVANISM vy. NERVOUS HEADACHE. 


“ Mr, Pulvermacher.” 


HE LANCET (No. 1. Vol. IL, 1856):— 


HE BONA-FIDE EVIDENCE of the 


ALVANISM_ v. 


For full details see Putvermacuer’s Pamphlet, 


“GALVANISM, NATURE'S CHIEF RESTORER CF IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY,” Post-free for Three Stamps. 
ANOTHER SELECTION OF GENUINE TESTIMONIALS OF RECENT DATE. 


R. PULVERMACHER would call 


attention to the following, among the many eminent 
scientific and other Testimonals, to the value of his in- 
ventions, signed by the élite of the medical profession, as 
a recognition of these great improvements:— _ x 
“We, the undersigned, have much pleasure in testifying 
that J. L. Pulvermacher’s recent improvements in his 
Voltaic Batteries and Galvanic Appliances for Medical 
Purposes are of great importance to Scientific Medicine, 
and that he is entitled to the consideration and support of 
everyone disposed to further the advancement of real and 
useful progress. 
* Dal his 9th day of March, 1866. 
“CHARLES LOCOCK 
(Bart, F.R.C P., Physician toH.M. the Queen), 
“WM, FERGUSSON 
(Bart., Surgeon to H.M. the Queen), 
“HENRY HOLLAND 
(Bart., F.R-S., ea to H.M;the Queen), 
“J. RANALD MARTIN 
(Bart., C.B., M.D., F.R.S.), &c.”” 


CADEMIE DE MEDECINE, PARIS. 


Extract of an official Report at a meeting, April, 1, 1851 :— 

“Phe Voltaic Chains of Mr. Pulyermacher are really a 
most wonderful apparatus. They are more portable and 
cheuper—two indispensable conditions in an apparatus of 
this description, in order to make the application of elec- 
tricity more general, and to a certain degree nopulae 
which is certainly very desirable in the interest of patients, 
as well as that of the profession. The Committee beg to 
ropose to the Académie to address their thanks to Mr. 
P>ulvermacher for his most interesting communication. 
Adopted.""—Bulletin de l’Académie, t. xvi., No. 13. 


: 


“This ingenious apparatus of Mr. Pulvermacher has now 
stood the test for some years. . ._. It may be used by 
the médical attendant or by the patient himself. .. . 
and the operator can now diffuse the galvanic influence 
over an extensive surface or concentrate it on a single point. 
In these days of medico-galvanic quackery it. is a.relief to 
observe the very plain and straightforward manner in 
which Mr. Pulvermacher's apparatus is recommended to 
the profession.” 


R. C. HANDFIELD JONES, F.R.C.P., 


an to St. Mary’s Hospital, under date 
March ‘0, 1866, in a similar Testimonial as to above, adds— 

“Lam much disposed to think that Mr. Pulvermacher's 
apparatus may prove to be of great impurtance and value 
“a medical practitioners, especially in its last improved 

orm. 

“Tam satisfied that he is an honest, earnest labourer in 
the field of science, and I think. that. he deserves to meet 
with every encouragement from the profession and from 
scientific men. 


efficacy of these appliances is supplemented by the fol- 
lowing Pree ig recently found in the standard’ work 
(p. 78, 1867) of JOHN KING, M.D., Clinical Protessor of 
Obstetrics at Cincinnati :— c 

_* In those cases where it is desirable to produce a con- 
tinuous current of galvanism and without the interveotion 
of conductors or electrodes, there is no instrument superior 
to Pulvermacher's Improved Galvanic Chains. . Ris! es 
Cae Chains are very useful in many nervous dis- 

orders : 


Muscular Debility|Aphonia Rheumatism 
Hemiplegia Epilepsy Dyspepsia 
Paralysis _ |Torpid Liver Paralysis( Bladder) 
Central Paralysis |Asthma Chorea 
Spinal Paralysis |Amenorrhoa Eenperens 
euralgia Dysmenorrhea | Writer's Cramp 
Sciatica Spinal Irritation |Hysterical Cramps 
Stiff Joints ervous Debility and Contractions 


Hysteria ‘Constipation Loss of Smell 
Hysteric Paralysis! Deafness( Nervous)|Loss of Taste, &.”” 


RS. BEARD and ROCKWELL. 


(** Medical and Surgical Electricity,"’ p. 137, 1871.) :— 
“Pulvermacher’s Belts have been recently modified and 

improved, and are one of the best forms of galvanic chain 

pi vate that has yet been devised for direct application to 
he ¥"" 


INDIGESTION and 


GENERAL DEBILITY. 
€ “Turnchapel, Plymouth, June 16, 1876. 

“Dear Sir,—I beg to inform you that the action of your 
Belt has been decidedly beneficial, The general tone of the 
system, digestion, and doubtless the assimilation of food 
(as pee by an increase in weight), have all improved, 
and better rect isenjoyed at night. It would, perhaps, be 
too much to expect a complete cure, for there were no 
doubt organic changes in the liver and digestive organs, 
put the use of the Belt is still being contiaued. 1 will 
report again with pleasure any further progress.—l am, dear 
sir, faithfully yours, 
J. W. Bevcuer, M.D., Staff Surgeon-Major.” 


ALVANISM vy. PARALYSIS. 


«42, Grove-road, Regent's Park, N.W., Jan. 21, 1876. 
“TI have much pleasure in stating that a lady, aged 
twenty-nine, who had been under my care for a severe and 
protracted attack of typhoid fever, resulting in partial 
paralysis of the nerves supplyiog the rigbt leg, completely 
recovered the power of ali her limbs in six weeks by the 
use of. Pulvyermacher’s Galvanic Chains for the spine and 
leg. All external and internal remedies had previ: usly 
been tried and found ineffectual. I have frequently found 
Pulvermacher’s Chains of grest service. 
Norman 8. Kerr, M.D., F,L.S.” 


“Sandwell Lodge, Handsworth, Birmingham, 
g * Oct. 4; 1876. 

“Dear Sir,—BHaving been afflicted with severe nervous 
headache for more than forty years (and Iam now sixty- 
tive years ot uge), 1 hear» of your Galvanic Belts, avd was 

yersuaded to try-one, which, I am happy te tell you, re- 
ieved me the first time of wearing. Ihave had a slight 
attack since, but the Belt has always removed the pain, 
and | seldom have it now, and it is several months since 1 
first tried it. I am thankful to you under Providence, for 
the cure, and I wish it made public for the benefit of suf- 
ferer .—I am. Sir, yours respectfully, Isaac WuitTE.” 


“Mr. J, L. Pulvermacher.” 


GALYANISN vy. NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


“J. L. Pulvermacher, Esq.” 


‘ I wore your Band constant! 


» friends to do the same,—Yours truly, 
«J. L. Pulvermacher, Esq.” 


GALYANISM -y, NERVOUS DEBILITY, 


“J. L. Pulvermacher, £sq.”” 


do 80, 
“Mr. J. L. Pulvermacher.” 


“Mr, 


“Mr, Pulvermacher.” 


ALVANISM v. NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


“ London. 

“ Sir,—I perceive in the ‘ Medical Times’ and other Papert 
that, in their report of the meeting of the‘ Harveian Me! ical 
Society,’ much mention is made of your Galvanic Chains, 
and incidents are cited where they have proved of extra- 
ordinary benetit in Nervous Deatness. My attention was 
drawn to the ‘ Medical Gazette’ by a patient of mine, 
who, some years back, was cured of this malady, although 
it was one of nine years’ standing, in three weeks, under 
the application of one of your Chains, and who now desires 
me to obtain a suitable one for some friend in the country, 
who is similarly afflicted. Sir C. Locock, Bart., has taken 
up the subject, and he has prescribed your Cheins with 
marked success in Neuralgia and other acute nervous pains. 
Lam extremely sorry 1 was.absent trom the Societ; when 
the Chains were prong’ forward and experiments were 
made with them, as have to make some. extraordinary 
communication relative to them, gathered from my expe- 
rience of their effects on natives of India and Australia. A 
few years ag0 1 purchased one from you, while in Paris, for 
a confirmed case of Deafness, twenty years’ standing, and 
from its wonderful power in reducing’ this: complaint, I 
obtained a great number of them abroad, and have always, 
more or less, found them successful.— Yours, &e., } 

G@. Miezonison, M.D,, &c."” 


“Mr, J. L, Pulvermacher.”’ 


ALVANISM v. CHRONIC 
RHEUMATISM. 


“* New Marske, Cleveland, Oct. 23, 1876. 
“ Dear Sir,—To the benefit of suffering humanity, I cer- 
tify that 1 was unable to follow any employmcnt for two 
ears, suffering from chronic rheumatism in both legs and 
‘eet. I was in several hospitals and derived no benefit. 
‘At last L tried your Chain-Band, and got cured in three 
months’ time, and was able to follow my employment 

again.—Yours, sincerely, H. Oscak KELTNEB.”’ 


“Mr, J. L. Pulvermacher.” 


ALVANISM vy. SCIATICA. 


“65, Glebe-street, Glasgow, Oct. 12, 1876,. 

“ Dear Sir,—I am happy to inform you that the Galvanic 
Chain I received trom you for sciatica has been a com lete 
success. Before | made application to you IL had been 
under medical treatment for three or four weeks, and was 
gettiog disgusted with bottles and ee which were doing 
me no Boos but, the opposite, in taking poles all appetite 
for food. I was advised to‘ throw physic to the dogs,’ and 
go in for a galvanic chain, which has resulted in a com- 
plete cure ; for in less thana week I could run up the stairs 
as smart as most of people, although 1am upwards of 
fourteen stone weight and fifty-six years of age. You may 
make what use you please of the above.—Yours truly, 
D. FREGUSON.” 


“Thorpe, Bildestone, Suffolk, Sept. 25, 1876. 

“ Dear Sir,—After several months’ constant wear of your 
Galvanic Bands, I have much pleasure in testifying, tor the 
benefit of others, to their marvellous powers in aati Sa 
ing the whole body. The many evils with which f have 
suffered, the result of nervons debility, have gradually dis- 
appeared, and [now feel stronger than ever I did before. 
From my own experince I feel sure that they are a panaces 
for all the ordinary ills to which flesh is heir.—Yourstruly, 
W. RovssELL, Jun.” 


ALVANISM v. GENERAL DEBILITY. 


“ Harvey-square, Lochwinnoch, Sept. 15, 1876, 
‘ed x Sirj—I am glad to say that I am quite better; in- 
deed: have not been so wellfor a long time. 1 have been 
running about in the country for the last two months, and 
allthetime. 1f ever 1 féel ill 
again I'shall write to you at once, and | shall advise all my 


Joun Rem.” 


, “ Eastfield, Newbury, Sept. 20, 1876. 

“ Dear Sir,—The effects of the Galvanic Belt you sent me 
are marvellous,; I am and haye been better than 1. ever 
expected to be. I have lost no time from work since I 
had it, whereas before 1 was often ill three or four days 

week; and I have not felt so well for years as 1 have 
done since wearing your wonderful invention,—Yours, «c., 
James Eyres,” 


ALVANISM v. NERVOUSNESS and 


VARIOUS COMPLAINTS. 
(Extract.) 
: _“ Lytton Lodge, Dingwall-road, Croydon. 

“ Will you kindly send a Chain-Band that can be worn 
round the loins, for lumbago, &c.? 1 have good accounts 
of your Volta-Electric Chains from all quarters. Should 
you care to make ure of my name you are quite welcome to 

Ep. R. 8. SuuLpuam, M.D,, M.A., Oxon.” 


ALVANISM v. SCIATICA. 


* 45, Camden-grove, Peckham, 8.E., a elt 1876. 
“ Dear Sir,—With earnest thankfulness I beg 
knowledge the efficacy of your Volta-Electric Chain-Band, 
1 had been suffering from a severe attack of sciatica for 
fourteen months ; six mouths I was quite lame and con- 
fined to my room, Upon reading a testimonial in the 
* Christian Globe,’ [ was induced to apply to. you for one 
of the Bands, from which, in forty-eight hours, 1 was 
enabled to stand and sit. The pain from then has 
gradually decreased, and I have had no return of severity 
rinee, weaiar it night and day, up to the present t me, 
nine weeks. If you like to give my case publicity for the 
encouragement and good of others, I should have mucn 
pigasnre in answering any question, and sball ever feel 
ae ate in recommending your Bands.— Your respecttully, 
*ulvermacher.” Hargiet WHELHAM.” 


ALVANISM v. TOOTHACHE 


HEADACHE, and RHEUMATISM. 
“Crabtree-lane Crossing, Burscough, near Ormskirk, 
Lancashire, July 6, 1876. 

“ Dear Sir,—I hive been wearing one of your Bands, and 
cannot speak too highly in praise of it. It has cured tooth- 
ache, headache, and rheumatic pains; and, thank God, I 
am now doing well, You may make what use you like ot 
this letter ; so no more from your thankful patient, 

Joun Lawson.” 


“J, L. Pulvermacher, Esq.” 


“Mr. J, L. Pulvermacher.” 


GArvANse vy. PARALYSIS. 


_ for three ‘years. I was not able to dress myself or turn 


“Mr. R. beager.’” 


G ALVANISM v. SCIATICA, NEURALGIA, 


“Mr. J, L. Pulvermacher.”” 


“ Mr, Pulvermacher.”” 


unpleasant sensation by shocks, counter-irritation, &c. 


ALVANISM v. NEURALGIA. 


“Market Harboro’, Desborough. Aug, 25, 1876. 
“Mr, Pulvermacher.—Dear sir,—The 2ls. 
chased of you in October last has quite} cured me of 
neuralgia in the head and face. When the Belt arrived L 
had been suffering intense agony, more or less, daily for 
nine months. For the first fortnight L wore the Belt night 
and day, then only at night tor some weeks. 1 then left it 
off, and the pain returned. 1 put the Belt on again, andin 
a few minutes the pain left me, I have not had the least 
return now for six months. When I have neryous head- 
ache I put it on, and find it very soothing. Words cannot 
express the Reaeae 1 feel to you for your very wonderful 
invention. You can make what use you like ot this letter. 
1 remain, yours, gratefully, (Mrs,) J. BARKLEY.” 


(jALv anim vy. PARALYSIS. ° 


rs “ Carnforth-lane, Sept. 18, 1876. 

“ Dear Sir,—The Galvanic Band | got trom you has taken 
the pain from me, and 1 am gathering stiength gradually, 
J can raise myself up in bed now, which I could not before 
I got your Band. 1 teel much stronger in my back, which 
is a biessing to me. 1t has done me more good than all the 
“medicine I haye taken.— Yours, &c., 

‘W. Cuagtron.” 


ALVANISM v. EXTREME NERVOUS 


DEBILITY and EXHAUSTION. 

“Newport, Mon., July 16, 1876. 
“Dear Sir,—I have worn your Bands constantly since 
March 8 last, and haye. received great, I -may say 
miraculous, benefit from their use, At the time I wrote to 
ou 1 was under the treatment of an eminent physician, 
ut failed to get any benefit, and I tried your remedy as a 
last hope. I suffered trom spitting of blood almost oti 

and sometimes several times in the day; pains in nearly a! 
parts of the body, twitching and quivering in limbs and 
eyelids. ‘Towards evening the eyelids frequently drooped, 
and the eyes appeared half closed; at other times the upper 
eyelids would rise in an unnatural manner, noises and 
whistling sounds in ears and head, extreme coldness in feet 
and legs, low spirits, indigestion, palpitation of the heart, 
trembling on least excitement, great dryness in stomach 
and ‘throat, disagreeable taste in mouth and bad breath, 
sleeplessness anda despondency; and 1 feel almost certain 
that without your aid 1 could not_have lived and retained 
my reason up to the present time. It is barely four months 
since L ophuee your Bands, and I amas follows :—All pains 
gone, all twitching \gone, noises in head and ears gone, 
drooping and raising of eyelids gone, crane coldness in 
legs gone. I sleep well, and feel much stronger; all 
trembling gone, and, thanks to yourappliance, 1 teel more 
free trom pain than L have felt for along time. I feel the 
deepest gratitude to you tor the great benetit 1 have de- 
rived, and | hope that many may receive similar benetits 
by your invention. I tully believe I owe my life to your 
TST You are at perfect liberty to make any use you 
like of this statement, using my initials only.—I am, dear 

Sir, yours truly, TS." 


“Mr. Pulvermacher.”’ 


GAbvsse vy. INDIGESTION. 


8, Albert’s-place, Abington-street, 
Northampton, July 21, 1876, 

“ Dear Sir,—Asa remedy for that most distressing disease, 
Indigestion, your Bands haye been to me the greatest biess- 
ing 1 have ever received. Before { wrote to you in March 
last I suffered most intolerably, the sense of fulness after 
eating a sma | quantity was paintul, and I have fre uently. 
desisted from work till I felt recovered in’ some sell 
aegree. Now all this has disappeared. 1 eat my f 
heartily, and never feel any ot the former suffering, and 
the benefit derived trom wearing the Bands is great. Lam 
persuaded in a more general way (to use an expressive word) 
they make me feel brighter when wearing them. I shall be 

to write to or advise anyone who writes to me, and 1 

ink I shall be able to two new customers to you 
shortly.—Lam, yours. caging 

~ WinLIAM Witcox TANNER.” 


“ Tostock-green, near Bury 8t. Edmunds, 
July 3, 1876. 

“Dear Sir,—I have very great pleasure in bearing my 
testimony to the great benetit 1 have received trom the 
Pulvermacher Bands you recommended to me in February 
Jast. I had been’severely afflicted with paralyie all down 
one side, so that I-had n quite unable to do. anything 


myself in bed. 1 was six weeks indoor patient in the Bury 
Hospital, and was discharged because my case was pro- 
nounced quite hopeless; but 1 am very thankful to say 
that, from the use of the Bands you recommended, f um 
so far recovered as to be able to walk a distance of five 
miles ata stretch. My back and arm are also greatly im- 
roved, and 1 have recovered the use of my hand; and L 
eel every hope that I shall soon be quite restored. Lam 
well known all over this neighbourhood, and my case has 
excited much attention; and very soene persons who knew 
my hopeless condition are very greatly surprised at the 
result of the galvanic treatment on me. You are welcome 
to publish this letter in mate way you please tor the benelit 
of others who may be similarly suflering.—Yours truly, 
H, RamMsporrom.”” 


and CRAMP IN LEGs. 
“4, York-terrace, New Brompton, July 8, 1876. 
“ Mr. Ridout is happy to inform Mr. Pulvermacher that 
the benefits received from wearing his Band tor Sciatica, 
nervous affection, neuralgia, and cramp in the leg huve 
been lasting. 


ALVANISM v. GENERAL DEBILITY. 


“ Upper Olland-street, Bungay, Suffolk, 
June 7, 1876, 

“Dear Sir,—I_ am very glad to tell you that I have 
received ‘much benefit trom wearing the Galvanic Chain- 
Band. | am mnch stronger. and enabled to lift heavy, 
articles, and go about with much greater ease and comfort, 
and feel quite a different person. It is nearly three 
months since | consulted you, and am very satistied with 
the result. I beg you will add this to your many testi- 
monials if you think proper, and I am, yours respectfully, 

Emma Woor.” 


elt L pur- . 


FEET. 


ALVANISM v. ‘RHEUMATISM. 


“ Hill House, Southwold, Aug 13, 1876. 

“ Dear Sir,—For thirteen years I have been an acute 
sufferer from rheumatism in my hip joint. IL tried the 
allopathists, but they gave me no relief. L could have uo 
sleep at nights; my days were & perpetual torture. A 
friend, in whose advice I have great confidence, recom- 
mended your Galvanic Chain-Bands. 1 have worn one tor 
three months, and can truly say that I have been entirely 
free from any such rheumatic ‘affection, or of a similur 
kind. You are at mrp Ct muke what use you please of 
this.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, EDITH STAcey,” 


“Mr. J. L. Pulvermacher.” 


GALYANISM y. NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


“10, The Polygon, Clifton, 
June 17, 1876. 

“Dear Sir,—I have to tell you that the effects of your 
galvanic appliances in my case have been to me ete 
marvellous. Making due allowance for the inevitable 
effect of sunstroke on a man’s power of endurance, bimuy 
say 1 am now almost as well asever 1 was. I am able to 
take long walks, read, and calculate as well as ever L could, 
and have every reason to believe that the cure is per- 
manent—so much so, that I have applied to my employers 
tor another ship, and hope to be afloat again ere long, and 
{ shall always remember your name with gratitude. [ 
have used nothing but your Chain-Bands, and no medicine 
ofany kind. You are quite at liberty to make use of this 
letter, if you should wish to do so. I can only add I have 
perfect faith in your appliances, and beg to remain, Sir, 
ours ora Captain G. CO. ANDERSON.” 
“Mr, J. L, Pulvermacher.” 


Galvan ISM y. EXTREME WEAKNESS, 


ASTHMA, and WEAK SIGHT. 
*«Curzon-street, Calne, June 13, 1876. 
“Dear Sir,—It is now six months since i began wearing 
one of your Galvanic Bands, and I think it is quite right for 
BUtO HOW what benetit 1 have received from it, have 
‘ollowed all the directions in regard to it, and have never 
Jett it off since Lhadit. 1am pleased to say I have derived 
more benefit from it than I could have expected. My lite 
is quite a new one. I can eat, sleep, walk, and work now, 
‘and before I could do neither. I had been suffering from 
spasmodic asthma for eight years. I am now in By sixty- 
rst year, and | am truly surprised at myself. think 
those that do not find the benefit from 1t that I have done 
must be from not persevering with it eat enough. The 
first two months I suffered from the most extreme weuk- 
ness, and the only hope that IL had that the Band would do 
me good was that | found my eyesight getting su clear and 
strong inthe morning. You are quite at liberty to do what, 
you like with this letter, and woul id thank you, and remain, 
ours truly, Evizsseru Beer,’ 
a J . L. Pulvermacher, Esq." 


GALVANISM vy. DEPRESSION and LOSS 


OF SLEEP. 
* Roniford, Essex, May 25, 1876. 

“ Dear Sir,—-I have very much pleasure in informing you 
that I have derived much benefit trom the use of your Com- 
‘ hined Bands. I was untit for any duties from depression, 
great want of ene:gy, want of sleep—in fact, want of any 
enjoyment in any of the duties or even pleasures of life. 
Some ot my friends doubtless attributed all to Ay total 
abstinence principles ; whilst some others persuaded me to 
try your Bands. After wearing your Combined Bands five 
five or six weeks, With constant attention to the directions 
for use, 1 am grateful to say I have been quite restored to 
my usual health and spirits, without the aid of medicines. 
YOu areat liberty to make any use you like of my name to 
anyone in the neighbourhoo: .—With many thanks, I am, 

Sir, yours respectfully, E.M, 


, “Mr, Pulvermacher.” 


ALVANISM vy. SPINAL IRRITATION, 
PAINS IN HIPS, HEADACHE, and NUMBNESS IN 


«2, Union-passage, ese PAP May 24, 1876. 

“ Dear Sir,—With much gratitude, I desire to inform you 
of the great benefit 1 have received trom wearing your 
Combined Bands, which 1 purchased ot you in May, 1875. 
For nine months previous to wearing them I was quite un- 
able to attend to my business, and could walk only # very 
short distance. A month after esting them 1 could 
attend to my business, and walk three or four miles com- 
fortably [continued wearing the Bands till the 19th of 
lust month, feeling at that time quite well. On the 2oth of 
this month 1 had a return of the pains to spine and hips. 
with a slight numbness in feet. I again put on the Bands, 
and, to my astonishment, in two hours L felt ever so much 
better, and towards evening 1 was quite free from pe 
1 am in my sixty-second year, and cannot expect to he 
built-up so firmly as a younger man; but I feel I cannot 
speak too highly of your appliances. I will take every 
opportunity of recommending them to my friends. If you 
like togive my case publicity for the encouragement 10 
good ot others, 1 have no objection —L remain, yours. 
gratefully, James Dowson. 

“J. L. Pulvermacher, Esq.” 


I bega 
my legs, and was able to walk with two sticks. F still wore 
the Belt until I could walk with one stick, and now, ee 
God, Lam mae upon my legs again, and shall ever pral 
and recommen 


truly, 
“Mr. J. L, Pulvermacher.” 


B.—Mr. PULVERMACHER will be 


* happy in all cases where at the foot of testimonials only 
initials and partial addresses appear, in accordance with 
the wishes of patients, to furnish such information 48 
will show the genuineness of these testimonials, in con- 
tradistinction to the fictitious ones so largely circulated 
by advertising adventurers. 


MR. J. L. PULVERMACHER, GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 194, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 


(WEARLY OPPOSITH CONDUIT-STRBET). 


PAMPHLET,] 


(POST-FREE. 
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BY SAMUEL READ- 


1. 
Into its furrows shall we all be cast, 
Comfort to those who in the grave have sown. Tn the sure faith that we shall rise again 
At the great arvest, when the Archangel’s blast 
8) winnow, like a fan, the chaff and grain, 


f. fn. 
L like that ancient Saxon phrase, which calls God’s-Acre! Yes, that blesséd name imparts 
The burial-ground God’s-Acre! It is just; 
It consecrates each grave within its walls, The seed, that they had garnered in their hearts, 
‘And breathes a benison o’er the sleeping dust. Their bread of life, alas! no more their own. 


Iv. : v. 
Then shall the good stand in immortal bloom, With thy rude ploughshare, Death, turn up the sod, 
Tn the fair gardens of that second birth ; And spread the furrow fcr the seed we sow ; 
And each bright blossom mingle its perfume This is the field and Acre of our God, 
With that of flowers which never bloomed on earth This is the place where human harvests grow !~ LONGFELLOw. 


({ BORGE REES, 


PENTSELLER and PIOTURE-FRAME 
MANUFACTURER, 
115, STRAND; and 41, 42, 43, RUSSELL-STREET. 


TNGRAVINGS.—A very choice selection 

4 of large Engravings from the principal artists, size 40 in, 
by 3010., from 10s. to 20s. each; these can be tramed suitable for 
Yirawing or Dining Rooms, in handsome Walnut and Gold or 
Fibs Senet for 16s.each. ‘Tastefully designed Gold Frames 


EX 6 RAvINGS at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
KY GRAVINGS. Landseer. 

EX GRAVINGS. Alma Tadema. 

EX GRAVINGS. Briton Riviere, 

EN GRAVINGS. Tissots. 

ENS RAVINGS. Miss Edwards. 
FGNGRAVINGS. Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


kK hal GRAVINGS. Holman Hunt. 

A large quantity of Proofs at considerably less than the usual 
prices. "Also a large stock of Engravings suitable for expert or 
pre sentatio + to i: firmaries. 


RAFFAELLE CARTOONS. Size 33 by 23. 

Xu feven large Chromos for 10s 6a Three 
sets sent carriege-tr-e to any station. The 
cheapest bargaiu ever offered. 


T\HE LAST SUPPER, from De Vinci’s 


great Picture. Beautifully coloured and 
framed, complete, in. handsome Gold 
Frame; size, 32+ 22, Price 21». 


ASYLUMS, and_ other 
INSTITUTIONS. —¢. REES begs to offer 
some very cheap Job Lots of Pictures at 
an exceedingly low price, spaying eiven Sao 

reatest aatie action to some of the largest 
institutions in the country. 


HOSPITALS, 


(CLEOGRAPHS. A Large Stock of 
(LECGRAPHS. very fine Figure- 
()LEOGRAPHS. Subjects from the 
()LEOGHAPHS. most celebrated 
( )LEOGRAPHS. Artists, 5s. to 40s. 
( pLEOGRAPHS. each. 
PICTURES.—PHOTOS 


G EMS OF 
J BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED, and taken 
from the original pictures of leading 
fureigu Artists, which are «qual in beauty 
and finish to the pictures worth seme 
pundred of pounds. The prices are from 

2¢s.to 6gs.. handsome and appropriate 
frame incladed. 


S PORTS—PHOTOS, from 


STURGESS's PICTURES, and faithfully 
copi d in colours by good artists. It is 
impossible to distinguish the difference. 
Hunting, Steeplechasing, and almost 
every incident in the field, in good frames, 
tor 2 gs. each. 


pox HUNTS. HERRING. 


Set of Four. 3s. 


taken 


GTEEPLECH: ASING DEAN PAUL. 
Set of Four. 25s, 


(COURSING. 2 gs. each. 
2 


[SCIDENTS IN THE FIELD. 


Set of Six. 25s. 


(KOACHING: 12s. 6d. each. 


[C SBER (and Jockey), Winner of the 
Derby and Grand Frize of Maris. Price, 

‘Size. 36 by 2t, finely coloured, 

GEO. REES, 41,42, 3, Russell-street, Covent-garden. 


P ETRARCH, Companion to Kisber, Winner 


of the St. Leger. Drawn by Hunt and 
ton. Size, x6by <4. Price lis. 


R OSEBERY, Winner of the Cambridgeshire 

v and Cesarewitch Stakes. Beautifully 
coloured, 35 by 24. Price 153. Drawn 
and engraved by Hunt and Son. 


7OX HUNTS.—£et of Four, Coloured, 


size 22 in. by 13 in.. free per Tee! 
103. 6d., or mounted on ‘large boards, ae 

» Theseare a very fine set of pictures, usual 
price 2gs. _ 


({ALOPIN and LOWLANDER runving 


in the great Match for 1000 gs. ; Coloured, 
lis. 30in, by Win. 


Watesnce CUP * WINNERS.— 
DONALD, HONEYMOON, and 
MASTER M‘GRATH — very _ finely 
Coloured, size 22in. by 18in., free per 
ost. 7s. 6d.each. Frames for the above 
ictures. 10s. and 5s. each. 


“ WHERE ARE YOU GOING, MY PRETTY MAID?" 


[PRs C0:t/0 ER EDs PAT EB 
iven with the Christmas Number of 
is Journal, FRAME 
Gilt Moulding, Glass and Back. 2s. 6d. 
3s. 6d , and 5s. 


MOULeinss. For Picture Frames, of 
Mou LDINGS. every description for 
3 NM OULDINGS. the Trade and Ex- 
MOULDINGS. portation, at the 
youre. Lowest Possible 
MOULpines Prices. 


A®usts supplied with ALHAMBRA 


FRAMES at Trade Palco. 3-inch, per 
foot, 18. $d; 4-inch, 28. 9d.; 5-inch, 
3s. 9d. Warranted best workmanship. 


Lookine- Tiger in Handsome Gold 
Size of Glass — of ae eth 


” 50 + 4°, ” £4 4s, 
. ie i sSenglgas eee 108. 
Ai 40 + 20. ‘A £2 10s. 

f 36 + 24. 10s. 


((ATALOGUES, 3 stamps. 


G*°: REES, 115, Sinan 


Al, 42, 43, RUSSELL- STREET, 
COVEN T-GARDEN. dopposite Drury-Lane Theatre). 


D, in hanvsome |-~ 
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FEssere 


65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, 


BENNETT'S 
\ ATCHES. GOLD PRESENTATLON 
| WATCHES, 


FROM £10 to £100, 


TO CLOCK 


PURCHASERS. 


JOHN BENNETT, having 
jet completed great altera- 
ions in his lock Show-Rooms, 
is enabled to offer to purchasers 
the most extensive Stock mm 
London, comprising Clocks for 
the Prawing. Dining Rooms, 
and Presentai ion, oft ie highest 
quality and new est designs, at 

the lowest prices. 


(CLOCKS. 


OHN BENNETT, WATCH and CLOCK 
MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


‘10 —In return fora £10 note, free and 
¢ safe. per post, one of BENNETT'S LADY’S GOLD 
WATCHES, perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with 
keyless actions air-tight, damp- tight, and dust-tight.—65, Cheap- 
side, London, Gold chains at manufacturer's prices. P.O.O. to 


John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 


AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 
DBAWING-ROOM CLOCKS 
OF THE NEWEST DESIGNS. 
ASTRONOMICAL, TURRET, and OTHER CLOCKS 
Made to Order. 


YENNETT’S DINING, DRAWING-ROOM 
and HALL CLOCKS. 


MARBLE CLOCKS vs from £2 2 0 
DITTO, STRIKING HOURS rand HALE. 

HOURS rom 8 3 0 
DRAWING- ROOM CLOOKS of pi 

NEWEST DESIGNS -from 440 
HALL ea a MAHOGANY, ‘OAK, 

or WALNUT CASES from 1212 0 
CHIME CLOCKS, in HANDSOMELY- 

CARVED CASE: .from 28 0 0 


ais on Anpiietton 
MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


ENNETT’S GOLD PRESENTATION 


WATCHES, 10gs., 20 gs., 30 gs.,40g5. 


BENNELTS LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS 


WATCHES, from 10 gs. 


BENNETTS KEYLESS SILVER 


WATCHES, from 6 gs. 


ENNETT’S KEYLESS HALF- 


CHRONOMETERS, compensated for variations of tem- 
perature. eer in gs ua Ww sa taproves keyless action. 
a Sue . ‘ ta 40 guineas. 
n Silver . - 16 to 25 guineas. 
Ditto for Ladies, with “Richiy- En 34 
graved Gold Cases and Dials, froth 20 to 30 guineas, 


ENNETT’S 18-CARAT HALL-MARKED 


CHAINS and choice JEWELLERY. Free and safe for 
Post-Office order. 


ENNETT’S MODEL WATCH is a 

combination of all the modern improvements in perform- 

ance, taste, or economy, securing to the wearer the indispensable 
comfort of perfect time, 


AVERY WATCH in the LATEST 


STYLE, and MOST CAREFULLY FINISHED. 
Superior London-made poly ee. Jewelled i in 4, 6, 8, and 
‘0 holes. 


Horizontal Escapement, Jewelled in 4, 6, or 8 Holes, 
GENTLEMEN'S. 


GOLD. SILVER. 
12 to 20gs. 5 to 10¢s. 
7 to 12 gs. 3to gs. 

LADIES’. 
SILVER. GOLD. 
5 to 10 gs. 10 to 20 gs. 
3to 5gs. Sto l2gs. 
ENNETT’S KEYLESS WATCHES. 


NO KEY REQUIRED. 
AIR-TIGHT, DAMP-TIGHT, DUST-TIGHT. 
6Guineas ...... 8 Guineas 10 Guineas. 
GOId ...-s.0s 10 Guineas ...... 12 Guineas 14 Guineas. 
Every Watch ski fully Examined, Timed, and its 
performance Guaranteed. 
SAFE AND FREE BY POST, 


OHN BENNETTS WATCHES. 
65, Cheapside. 

PRESENTATION GOLD WATCHES, 20 to 40 
guineas. 

LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS ACTION WATCHES, 
from 10 guineas. 

SILVER WATCHES, with Keyless Action, from 
6 guineas. 

GOLD KEYLESS HALF-CHRONOMETERS, from 
30 to 40 guineas, 

SILVER HALF-CHRONOMETERS, from 16 to 25 
guineas. 

HALF-CHRONOMETERS are compensated for 
variations of temperature, adjusted in ponisions, 
and Wind and Set Hands without Keys. 

ENGLISH HALL CLOCKS, chiming the quarters, 
from 30 guineas. 

RICHLY-GILT | DRAWING-ROOM 

* with classic desigus. 

MARBLE DINING-ROOM CLOCKS, with Antique 

Bronzes. 


CLOCKS, 


18-CAKAT HALL-MARKED CHAINS and- 


CHOICE JEWELLERY. 


JOHN BENNELT’S CLOCK and WATCH MANUFACTORY, 
64 and 65, Cheapside. 


(cunTey ORDERS attended to with the 


utmost_care. Post-Office Orders, or Cheques, crossed 
neon and Westminster Bank, to JOHN BENNETT, 65, 
eapside. 


POREIGN ORDERS should be accompanied 


by remittances or London references. 
i‘ ; 


BIPPERS,. CAPTAINS, 
WHOLESALE BUYERS LIBERALLY TREATED. 


OREIGN and ENGLISH RAILWAYS 
CONTRACTED WITH on the BEST TERMS. 


ENNETT’S HOUSE, OFFICE, 
SHOP DIALS, EIGHT-DAY PIECES. 
in Mahegany, Oak, or gies Casts, warranted for perfect 
ims. 


CASH PRICES, 


and 


and 


rhea aie 3| 16-in. .. £710 
A a 20 5, 10 10 
is: ” 1 


. « a, ° as “s 
Jor vous on application. 


) CBN JOHN BENNETT'S WATCH and CLOCK 
MANUFACTORY, $5 and 64, CHEAPSIDE, 


Brown & Person's CoN FLour 


HAS TWENTY YEARS WORLD-WIDE 
REPUTATION, 
5 


Brown & PoOLson’s GOBN Fur 


IS SUITABLE FOR ALL SEASONS IN A 
VARIETY OF PREPARATIONS. 


BEOwWN & PpoLson’s cere. FLour 


POSSESSES ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT. 


Brown & PoLson’s (CORN Fur 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF 
CONSTANT UTILITY. 


Brown & Porson’s (08s Flour 


AFFORDS, WHEN MADE WITH MILK, ALL THE 
ESSENTIALS OF A PERFECT DIET. 


BROWN & PpoLson’s (oRN Fuck 


IS DELICATE, EASY OF DIGESTION, AND 
AGREEABLE TO THE PALATE, 


Brown & POLson’s Cex Flour 


SERVES ADMIRABLY FOR CHILDREN 
AND INVALIDS. 


Brown & PoLson’s (CoEN pues 


IS UNEQUALLED FOR 
UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR 
EXCELLENCE. 


Brown & POLSoNn’s (Onn Puece. 


QUEEN VICTORIA-STREET, LONDON, 
E.C. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
ASSER and SHERWIN 


have the Largest and Best-Selected 
Assortment of 
NOVELTIES 
FOR PRESENTS. 


From 64. to 100s, 


80 and 81, Strand. 


AMUSEMENSTS.—ASSER 
OF GAMES 


HRISTMAS 
and SHERWIN’S GUINEA CABINET 
CONTAINS 


GO-BANG, CHESS DRAUGITTS, RACKGAMMON, WHIST 
CRIBBAGE. DOMINOES. SOLITAIRE, GERMAN TACTICS, 
FOX_AND GEESE, BEZIQUE, SPOILFIVH. SNAIL, and the 
RACE. all complete, in polished Mahogany Box, with Rules for 
the Games. 

Packing-Care, 1s. extra. 


ASSER and SHERWIN, 80 and 8’, Strand, W.C. 


(CHBisTMAS AMUSEMENTS. — NEW 
GAMES. 

ANNEXATION. 10s, 6d, 21s., 31s, 6d. 
GO-BANG. 63, to 21s, 

FISH-PONDS. 7s. 6d., 103. 64. 
WANDERER. 7s. 61., 92. 


HRISTMAS AMUSEMENTS. 

BAGATELLE-BOARDS, from 15s. complete, 

BILLIARDS from 2 8, ; Cues, Balls, &c. 
CHESSMEN, 28, 
ACKSGAMMON 

Illustrated Descriptive Matulooes of Games 

post-free, 

ASSER and SHERWIN, Nos, 80 and 81, Strand. W.C, 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF PRESENTS. 


200 Engravings. 
Post-free. 
ASSER anc SHERWIN, 

80 and 81, Strand, | 


WV ALKER’'S ORYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
JOHN WALKER, 


(SHRONOMETER, WATCH, and 
- (LOCK MANUFACTURER, 


PRIZE MEDALLIST of the EXHIBITIONS 
of 


1862 and 1867, 


MAKER OF THE PRINCE OF WALES’S 
INDIAN WATCHES. 


68, CORNHILL; 230, REGENT-STREET ; 


and 


76, STRAND, LONDON. 


GOLD CRYSTAL-CASE, HALF.CHRONOMETER, 
combining the ecupraey of the Chronometer and the 
strength of the Lev or Watch. A portect time-keeper 
and not aflected by riding .. ge Ee is tag 

GOLD CRYSTAL-CASE 3-PLATE KE LE 
WA he, 3 with frame Ptean Balance, &c., from .. 8110 

GOLD CRYSTAL-CASE LEV. ER Ww AECH, with as Sara 


pensation Balance, from 0 
GOLD CRYSTAL-CASE LEV ER Ww ‘ATCH, from 515 0 
GOLD LEVER WATCHES for LADIES . 1212 0 
SILVER ORYSTAL-CASE 3-PLATE "KEYLESS 

LEVER WATOH, with Compensation Balance 25 0 0 
SILVER CRYSTAL-CASE LEVER HELEN: with 

Compensation lL :lances, from 9 9 0 
SILVER CRYSTAL-CASE LEVER ‘WATCHES, from 660 
LADIES’ GOLD WATCHES, from . 6 - : 

3 


YOOTHS’ SILVER WATCHES «5 + « ra 


{ which are not only 


Price One Shilling, with numerous [llust ations, 


pul BELGRAVIA ANNUAL 


for alas 2 1876, 


THE CONFISCATED W. EEDS. ‘By James Payn. Ilustratcd. 

SHADOW-HAUNTED. Lilustrati 

er oe TheWickedestWoman in France. By G, A. Salo, 
THI IMPROPER SPECTRE, With llustrations, 

Met JOHN SMITH. 


SE. By Dutton Cook. 

The WOLFE AND THE LAMB. Lilustrated. 

eee es STONE OF TREGUNO, By K.S. Macquoid. Must. 

HER LAST APPEARANCE, By M. raddon. 

'THE OLD BELL-RINGER. By Mary Cecil ae Illustrated, 

aae TREY: 8S PUPIL. By S.J. Mac Kenna, Illustra ed, 
NELLY ARA; or, The Halt-Brothers. 

THE PADIES VANE, SPINSTERS, 


NEW STORY BY MRS, LYNNULINTON. 
ELGRAVIA for JANUARY, 1877, will 
contain ae part of a New Story (1114. ettatod): entitled 
E WORLD WELL LOST 


By Ey LYNN Tinton, Author of “ Patricia Kemball,’ 
Atonement of Leam Dundas,” &c. 


‘<The 


In addition’to other interesting features, the JANUARY 
NUMBER of 
] ELGRAVIA 
will contain als 


A COMPLETE STORY ape WILKIE COLLINS, 


THE CAPTAIN'S” ‘LAST LOVE. 
(With an [llustration.) 


Crown oy car-fu ly printed on creamy paper, and tasteful! 
bow din lots for the iibrary retees 68. each, % 


(pe PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Stories by the. Best Authors. 

Mostly Illustrated—by Sir John Gilberr, George Du Maur'er, 
W. Small, A. Hopkios, 8, L Fides, Henry "Woods. Sydney Hail, 
Moyr Smith, J. Mahoney, and others. 

M. BETHAM-EDWARDS.—FELICIA. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 
aR ee IN WHITE, MAN AND WIFE. 
POOR MISS FINCH. 

MISS OR MRs. 
THE NEW MAGDALEN, 
‘HE FROZEN DEEP. 
MY MISGELEANTES. 
THE LAW AND THE LADY. 


Popular 


AS am 
THE DEAD SECRET. 


HIDE AND SEEK 


EB LYNN LINTON. 
PATRICIA KEMBALL. | ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. 
KATHARINE 8. pea cones EVIL EYE. 
HENRY KINGSLE 
NUMBER SEVENTEEN, aioe CASTLE. 
FLORENCE MARRYAT.—OPEN! SESAME! 
MRS. OLIPHANT.—WHITELADIES. 


JAMES PAYN. 
THE BEST OF HUSBANDS, | WAL'TER’S WORD. | HALVES 
JOHN cinta 
GUY WATERMA E AGAINST THE WORLD, 
THE LION IN Gt PATH. BouND 10 THE WHEEL, 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE WAY WE LIVE NOW, 


T. A. TROLLOPE.—DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


OUIDA. 
Uniform Edition, crown 8vo. red cloth extra, 5s. each. 
FOLLE-FARINE. HELD IN BONDAGE 
PUCK: HIs oe 


CHANDOS: A NOVE ADVENTUR 
UNDER TWO FLAGS 4 Dog oF FLANDERS. 
TRICOTRIN. TRATHMORE. 
CECIL  CASTLEMAINE'S Two LITTLE WOODEN 
GAGE, HOES: A SKETC 
PASCAREL: ONLY A sia 
STORY. IN A WINTER CITY. 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 
Half-bound, paper boards, 21s.: or. pieranely half-bound, 
crimson morocco, gilt, 2 


HE GRAPHIC PORTFOLIO: 


Fifty atl ravings from ‘‘ The Graphic, 
fine specimens of what the Nae Art of 
Wood Bneray lane can achieve, but are interesting to the Ait» 
Stuuent, as they are selected from the most varied styles of 
Ha and Engraving, in order to show the great variety ot 
effect which skill and elaboration can pr duce. 

The Llustrations are most carefully printed on the finest Plate 
Paper (8 in. by 15 in.), from the original Engravings. 

' The ¢ Graphic Porttolio” is now ready, und may be obtained 
through any Bookseller, or of the Publishers, 
CH: Zee and WIN DUS, 74 and 75, Piccadilly, wy, 


7000 CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Pasans & GOTTO’S. 


DRESSING-CASES, 21s., 42s., 84s., 105s. 
DRESSING-BAGS, 42s., 84s., 105s. 
Bas D-BAGS, 4s. 9d., 6s. 9d., 11s. WAIST- 
AGS. 
DESPATCH-BOXES, 21s., 42s., 63s., 84s., &c. 
WRITING-CASES, 5s., 10s. 6d., 14s. 6d, 21s. 
DESKS, 85. 6d., 10s. 6d., 14s. 6d., 21s., 42s, 
STATIONERY-CABINETS, 25s., 50s. , 84s. 
ENVELOPE-CASES and BLOTTERS. 
INKSTANDS for Drawing-Room or Library. 
TEA-CADDIES, BOOK-SLIDES. 
LIQUEUR- CASES, FLASKS. 
LETTER-BOXES for the Hall and Library. 
READING-STANDS, POSTAGE-SCALES. 
OXYDIZED and ENAMELLED ARTICLES. 
ORMOULU WRITING SETS, NIC-NACS. 
OAK WARE, Tankards, Biscuit-Boxes, Jugs: 
DOULTON WARE, Mounted with Silver, &c. 
ELECTRO-PLATED GOODS, for Presents. 
BRONZE INKSTANDS, CANDLESTICKS. 
JEWEL-CASES, for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
BRUSH-CASES, for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
SCENT-CASES, for 2, 3, or 4 Bottles. 
SPECTACLE-CASES, Waist or Pocket. 
GLOVE and HANDKERCHIEF BOXES, 
WORK BOXES and BASKETS. 
RETICULES, LADIES’ COMPANIONS. 
MUSIC CASES and ROLLS. 
MUSICAL-BOXES, Ditto Albums, all kinds. 
CHINA CARD-TRAYS, Ditto Ornaments, 
PURSES, POCKET- BOOKS, NOTE-CASES. 
OARD- CASES, DIARIES for the New Year. . 
CIGAR-CASES, FUZEE-CASES. 
OPERA-GLASSES, FANS, Newest Patterns. 
GRAPHOSCOPES, STEREOSCOPES. 
SCENT-BOTTLES, Gold, and Silver Mounted. 
PENCIL-CASES, Gold, Silver, Aluminium. 
INDOOR GAMES. Newest and most Amusing. 
CABINETS OF GAMES, 21s., 50s., &c. 
BAGATELLE- BOARDS, 28s. 6d., BOs., 78s. 6d. 
BACKGAMMON, CHESS, DRAUGHTS. 
PAINT-BOXES, TOOL-CHESTS. 
WHEEL SKATES, FOOTBALLS, all sizes. 
MAGIC LANTERNS, with slides, 7s. 6d., &c. 
PORTRAIT ALBUMS, all sizes. 
PORTRAIT FRAMES, Ormoulu, Velvet, &c. 
SCRAP-BOOKS, STAMP ALBUMS. 
IVORY PAPER- KNIVES, Portfolios. 
TWO THOUSAND CHURCH SERVICES. 
FAMILY BIBLES, Pocket Ditto, Prayers. 
BOOKS for JUVENILES and PRESENTS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-EREE. Pike 
p4ReErng & Gotre:s 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H THE PRINGESE 
OF WALES. 


27 and 28, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


- ging on heavily enough. 


- instances of my 
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LITTLE BLUE BELL: THE LAST WALTZ. 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 
AUTHOR OF “NEVER FORGOTTEN,” &o. 


a 

J suppose the hour must be wellnigh two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, as the ball rages and I lean listlessly and rather unsym- 

athetically against one of the snow-white pillars of the great 
hall at Charlemagne Abbey. It is all bathed in light, which 
seems like a white and brilliant mist: all tulle, flowers, 
jewels ; while airy figures, twirling and whirling, fly past, much 
as the horses turn ‘Tattenham-corner. The floor has grown 
like ice from the polishing of three or four hundred pairs of 
feet, and is, indeed, “smooth as Satan,’ a waiter has just 
remarked. At this hour of the morning the eyes grow a little 
weary; and one who looks on abstractedly, as I am doing, finds a 
not unpleasing dimness stealing over them, the successive 
yows of dancers as they fly by seeming to take the shape of 
whirling rings. While the orchestra, aloft in the gallery—is 
it not Skipper’s well-known band, brought down from Lon-~ 
don, five-and-twenty strong ’—stimulates the many twinkling 
feet, every crash of the cymbals having the effect of the spur 
dug deep into the racer’s flanks. Late, or early, as it is, 
Skipper is still unflagging, will be unflagging until the end— 
until the moment it shall please the rapacious dancers to grow 
exhausted : a consummation, as he knows, to be looked for 
towards six o'clock. How calm, how careful, and yet 
spirited is the beating of his bow—that wonderful bow, 
which has wagged since ten o'clock! Skipper, like Kitty, 
is early, ever fresh and young. The man has a fine sense 
of duty. 

Yet. I own to being weary, having beaten time with my 
eyelids until time has beaten me, and find the hours drag- 
Indeed, these shows were not “in 
my line,” as the phrase goes; and it was only the pressing 
old friend, “poor, dear, good Lady 
Charlemagne,” as effusive friends styled her, that forced me 
to this merry-making. . Her handsome daughter, Edith 
Charlemagne, was to be married to the young Clovis, Lord 
St, Giles’s eldest son; and the happy pair had been dancing 
together the whole night, to the admiration of the room. She 
was rather flushed with the exercise and responsibilities of 
the ball; for she had never stopped save for such refreshment 
as she found in his company in some sequestered nook, which 
had to be administered often enough. They were very 
young—he boyish, she girlish—and were enjoying themselves , 
and there was entertainment enough in the spectacle for such 
sober persons as I was—tfar too sober as I, no doubt, appeared 
to Miss Edith, who had had her “ baptism of fire’ that year ; 
in short, had been “‘ brought out.” 

Yet there were days—not very long before, too—when I 
enjoyed this Dervish dance as much as any of those now 
whirling round. But, with something like a weight of lead 
laid on your chest, it is difficult to import the proper airiness 
and poetry of motion. But here was my friend Lady Charle- 
magne beside me, proud and happy. : 

“T am so glad to haveyou here,’ she said; “and it wasvery 
good of you to come down ; for I knowit was an effort. Is not 
Edith looking well to-night? I suppose one of these days she 
will be, as 1 am to-night, watching her handsome daughter, 
and thinking how cruel it is to have to give her up.” 

So it went on the rather monotonous round—now quadrille, 
now lancers, now waltz and headlong galop, wild Balaclava 
charges; the more sober dances were gradually becoming 
extinct, to the annoyance of what might be called the Quakers 
and Methodists of the ball-room, who, with their discreet 
measures, were coolly put aside in defiance of all law and agree- 
ment. At that time of night, to be “wading” patiently 
through steps and slow measures was -unendurable; and, 
accordingly, here were the greedy waltzers and galopers de- 
youring dance after dance; while the aggrieved quadrillers, 
partners on arm, looked on, rueful and indignant. And now 
tsee Skipper bending down in earnest talk with a sort of 
deputation, who had waited on him, and now came back with 
alacrity and rejoicing, ready for fresh exertion. 


EY, 


Hark! What was it that kindled for me a sudden interest 
in the proceedings? that made the nerves thrill and the pulse 
quicken ? Where had I heard it? It seemed a strain lent 
from Paradise! How it rose, and fell, and swelled, and died 
away; growing tender, pleading, and pathetic; now turning 
into a fierce clash and whirl, as though impelled by despair 
and driven by furies; then becoming soothed into piteous 
entreaty, and winding out in a dying fall. It was, in short, 
one of those divine waltzes, as they may be called. Where, 
when, had I heard it? Iknewit. There area few of these 
that seem part of your life, like a poem. It may have 
happened that one of those tender, complaining measures has 
been the accompaniment to some important act. It is then 
no longer mere vulgar music. Some, such as the newer 
German Waltzes, touch strange mysterious themes, reaching 
beyond this earth. The time of night or morning, when it 
winds out, the lights whisking round in rings, the bewildering 
motion, the floating sylphs, the nebulous tulle, the flowers, the 
jewels, all join to make up the scene of wild festivity, and it 
would be enough, one might think, But the artful enchanter 


‘ then suddenly dissolves into a sad and pathetic strain, for, 


merry as the dance is, a merry tune would not be in keeping; 
alternated with the crash of cymbals, and, desperate protest 
as it were, appeal for mercy or reckless defiance, to be suc- 
ceeded even by grotesque and reckless antic,,all, however, to 
revert to the pleading of the original strains, led by the sad, 
and winding horn! Such was the “last waltz”? of this night, 
which thrilled me, yet seemed to thrill Skipper himself far 
more, who led, as some one near me said, now “like a 
demon,” and now like a suppliant begging for mercy. What 
was it? Where had I heard it? It was charged brimful of 
agitating memories. Someone near me said flippantly, “Oh, 
that’s the ‘Loved and Lost’—pretty thing, isn’t it?’’ And, 
looking down on the card, I read— 


“Wapzer,” “Geliebt und Verloren” (LoveD anp Losr)—Miiller. 


Again, where had I heard it? For it was music that seemed 
-to belong to other spheres far away, and to time quite distant. 
There it went again, returning to the original sad song—a 
complaining horn, full of grief and pathos, which invited such 
ancers as were standing or sitting down to tun hurriedly, 
seize their partners, and once more rush into the revolving 
crowd! It was slow, and yet seemed fast as the many 
twinkling feet of the dancers. Skipper, mournfully sym- 
pathetic, beat time in a dreamy way, as though he were him- 
self travelling back into the past, searching up some tender 
memories? - Then turns briskly, and calls on his men, dashing 
into a frantic strophe, with crashing of cymbals and grass- 
hopper tripping’ot violins; dancers growing frantic with their 
exertions, and all hurrying round like bacchantes ; the strain 
apie to relax and flag a little, as though growing tired—to 
alt: and jerk—then, after a pause, the sad horn winds out the 


original lament in the old pathetic fashion. For how long 


would it go on? Skipper knew well its charm, and was un- 
grudging in his allowance—would probably go over and over 
it again, so long as there were feet able to twirl. I know I 
could have listened till past the dawn! 


* * * * * 


Tid. 


_ Suddenly there was a rustle of a dress, and there came 
tripping up to me, to rouse me out of this melodious dream, 
not thestately Edith with her eternal question, but a figure— 
one that I knew well, and that I had not seen for long. How 
I started! It was like an apparition. 

“What!” Icried. ‘“ You here? When did you arrive? 
How did you come? What does it all mean?” 

She laughed, and said, in her musical voice, ‘‘ It’s amystery. 
Only just come. Iwas at another ball; and hush!” she 
added, ‘‘ stolen away from bogie mamma!” 

Such a merry laugh as she gave on that. 

_ “But I heard that you were down at Cottingham, buried 
in the country. Well, it is a surprise.” 

Glancing at my own reflected face that was beside me, it 
was curious to see how bright and eager it had become. But 
the apparition itself was sufficient to account for any change. 

: Now, conceive one of the most dainty, piquant little figures, 
with the most delicate and refined outline, an oval face, 
bright, animated, and questioning, with a small, exquisitely- 
shaped head. The fashion in which this head was set on the 
neck would have delighted a sculptor; and with its every turn 
came a series of beautiful curves and hollows. Such was Belle 
Cottingham—“ Blue-Bell,”’ as her friends spoke of her, from 
her fancy for ribbons of that colour, which were always in her 
hair or fluttering from the back of her neck, like a navy pen- 
nant— gay, animated little soul, surely intended to live in the 
bright light of the sun or in the soft yellow sheen of the ball- 
room. She was her mother’s only daughter, and was supposed 
to have been spoiled and humoured, but, in reality, was 
not, as I well knew. Lady Louisa Cottingham, a busy 
woman of fashion, fond of enjoyment, was too much 
engrossed in her parties and in contriving a brilliant 
match for her son to take the trouble of performing 
any such process on her child—a chartered truant, who 
went on visits from house to house, where she was ever wel- 
come. People wondered that this mancuvring lady did 
not set more store by her airy, elegant daughter ; or did not, 
as it is said on the turf, “‘declare to win’’ with such a high- 
bred little Arabian. Neither did Miss Blue-Bell herself take 
much thought about the matter.. She had none of the mer- 
cantile views of her sisterhood, though she had a fine fortune, 
and might look for an alliance as fine. She only thought of 
her little gaieties, of the smiles and kindnesses that were sure 
to meet her everywhere, of whatever “fun’’ was going; for 
she was a graceful little tomboy in her way, and always found 
herself rather stiff and cramped among the fine folk when set 
up en évidence. Accordingly, there was » number of good, 
honest country folk—somewhat old-fashioned, perhaps, and 
in old-fashioned country houses—who loved and made 
much of this bright little soul. Among them she found a 
great deal of old-fashioned but hearty laughter, with tra- 
ditional jests which were repeated faithfully on each recurring 
visit, and became thus jokes “in amber,’ and which the little 
heroine grew to think must equal those of the best wits of the 
day. These turned chiefly on the admiration of an elderly 
bachelor or two for herself—one Joe Hamilton, who some- 
times blushed when rallied on the subject; and this conquest, 
it must be said, gave her more genuine pleasure than the 
serious devotion of more suitable admirers. 

And, on the same principles, her intimates and “ chums” 
were among certain mature though faithful spinsters, whom the 
fresh and tender little creature allowed to cement themselves 
to her on terms of impassioned friendship. Indeed, she had 
along and rather troublesome clientele of obscure personages, 
who perhaps found their interest in being thus attached to her, 
and who must have been inconvenient at times, but which she 
was too considerate to shake off. But in her soul was the true 
spirit of romance. She invested these homely people, 
because they loved her, with the most pre-eminent merit; and 
she always repeated, with the greatest delight and reverence, 
the little family incidents which she so enjoyed when at their 
houses. Never, in short, was there so natural, so piquant a 
little being, one so genuinely Joyal and good-natured. She 
had certain stately and dignified ways of her own; was proud 
of her race and family; and would ‘‘ sail’’ up the stairs to an 
evening party with an air that was almost haughty. 

Now, how did I become acquainted with all this—I, a very 
grave being, that seemed to have been born and cradled in a 
library, who was at the Bar, wore horse-hair and a gown, 
and “scribbled”? abundantly for the press? ‘To such, girls 
might have seemed but a frivolous interruption, and certainly 
a distraction. I was pushing on to a fixed goal, sternly, and 
not looking to the right or to the left, but steadily forward. 
To one with such views the indulgence of “ feelings’? becomes 
a luxury—such as keeping a horse or a yacht—which only rich 
men can afford. Yet these fine stoical resolutions are but of 
little avail as working tools, and often snap in two like a badly 
tempered chisel. But in this faith, such as it was, did I go 
my way. ; 

One Christmas I had been bidden down to a great house to 
make one of their guests—those “ supernumeraries’” which 
defile across the boards at such places where pageants of 
company-visits are mounted. It was with reluctance that I 
went, for it was a withdrawal from the beloved tomes and the 
ever diligent pen which travelled backward and forward like 
a pedestrian walking his number of miles in a number of 
hours; but there were influential personages to be there, and 
there was something to be gained. So I was persuaded to go, 
rather wearily, and determined to stay no longer than should 
be strictly necessary. 

It was a bright sunny day when I arrived at the Mor- 
ningtons’ great castle. It was deserted. The family and all 
the guests were out, bestowed in various forms of junketing, 
shooting, riding, driving, or strolling. The halls were solitary. 
T wandered into the front drawing-room and sat down, to wait 
for the return of somebody, taking up a book. Nearly an hour 
went by, when I was startled by the sound of voices. This was 
alternated with the clearest and most silvery, yet, at the same 
time, the softest langh. It came nearer and yet nearer. Not 
that of our hostess, surely, nor of her dragoon-like daughters. 
Suddenly there entered abruptly, or, rather, flashed in, that 
bright apparition which I have so lately described; only now 
her cheeks were glowing, her hair tossed, and a fluttering 
little excitement quickened every nerve and motion. Blue 
ribbons streamed gaily from her pretty neck and head, as usual. 
Behind her was a tall, cold-looking being, witn very black hair 
and a very white, sharp-edged nose, sharp enough to do duty 
as a “ cheese-cutter.”” oe 

She started when she saw me; then laughed, as ifit was a 
good joke. 

“Oh! I know. You're Mr. Eden, 
expecting.” 

What I said, or what followed generally, does not matter; 


that they were 


but she was not shy or put out. And I recollect that her com-_ 


2 


panion, who was one Colonel Labouchere, walked over to the 
window and kept apart, as if contrarid’d, as the French say, at 
finding anyone in the room, or disdaining to notice a stranger. 

After a quarter of an hour had gone by, I confess to being 
unusually pleased with the apparition; in fact, there was 
something so brilliant in the tones and colours and motions of 
this little figure that I felt not the least wish to get back to the 
heavy book. Then came the irruption of the chorus—those 
“ Adelphi guests’? whom the welcome luncheon tocsin had 
drawn from all quarters; or rather, that “noisy clapper” 
within, which Mr. Justice Greedy spoke of long ago, in the 
play, and which is far more accurate in giving the time. 

I was strangely drawn toherfrom thetirst hour, though there 
was something very singular in her mode of treating me. She 
seemed to have taken a sort of dislike to me, or, at least, to 
have “an imperfect sympathy,’ as Mr. Elia says, for me; 
and this she showed by contemptuous tossings of her pretty 
head. This might have been set down to the promptings of 
the tall gentleman with the sharp nose, who assumed a sort of 
proprietorship or protectorship in her, and who—it may have 
been from a true instinct—had at once set me downas a future 
obstacle or trouble in his way. I could see that she was flat- 
tered by this preference and direction, though in a little awe 
of the great man. But he used, when he was “ put out” at 
something, to speak to her rather austerely and with reproof— 
as, “ You shouldn't really do that; it’s not quite correct.” 
“ But I’m not correct,’’ she answered, with the soft, “roguish’”’ 
eyes dancing merrily. ‘I never was, and never will be. L’ll 
disgrace my family yet, I know.” 

“Oh! you really oughtn’t to talk in thatway,’ he would 
say, severely ; ‘‘ it’s very foolish.” 

She saw that I had heard allthis, and, with a droll malicious- 
ness, turned it on me. 

“Well, there is correctness personified,” she said. 

TI confess to being annoyed that I should have been the one 
that she should have thus depreciated, and it mortified me; 
and I owned to myself that I was beginning to have a sort of 
interest—shall J so call it?—in her natural waywardness. It 
seemed to me rather a hard fate, as there were some there who 
quite indifferent to her, and who, I knew, thought her a frivolous 
little creature. And: yet, at times, she abounded in civilities. 
No doubt this was a foolish sensitiveness: but still the indif- 
ference was shown in soa marked way. The general public 
were good enough to appreciate me, as I had seen a good 
deal and had something to tell, having known remarkable 
people, &c. But, so soon as I began to rehearse my expe- 
riences, there was one of the company that became distraite, 
began to whisper to her neighbours, or criticise the pictures in 
a photograph-book. And yet, all the time, I must own that 
she was perfectly good-natured to me, as she was to everyone ; 
but there was this secret air of superiority that was inex- 
pressibly mortifying. 

Her assiduous aide-de-camp and monitor, Colonel 
Labouchere, was, I learned, a very important personage—heir 
to Lord St. Denis, a distinguished soldier, and wealthy. 
Though of this cold and rather sardonic temperament, I could 
see that he had marked down the pretty Blue-Bell for himself, 
but her floutings and want of discipline jarred on him 
again and again, and made the sharp-edged nose quiver and 
shrink as from an east wind. I could see that it was with 
difficulty he could sustain himself on these occasions, and 
that he would have been glad to have entered at once on 
a lecture. However, she was submissive; and, when he told, 
or asked, or rather required, her to do something, obeyed him. 


vis 


Among the varied company were two girls, Miss Beauforts, 
that quiet, interesting order of sisters, who fit symmetrically 
among the guests on such occasions, like the interchangeable 
portions of the watches made by machinery. ‘Ihey were what 
is called intellectual girls, and were really cultivated and 
entertaining. ‘There were a number of young men, and some 
wise and mature “ jackdaws,’ as they might be called, elderly 
bachelors, who said good things. But having long since bade 
adieu to flirtations and hopes of success with the fair, jokes 
and good wine and dinners were their joys now. With 
these Miss Blue Bell was quite at home, and with old 
Coke Robin (whose name lent itself to an obvious jest) 
in particular, a determined old joker. And thus there 
was nothing but laughter, and persi/lage, and burlesque going 
on all day and night. I iancied at times that my grave ways 
may haye furnished amusement; but the little lady tittered 
on every ogcasion. We had games of nights, at which she in- 
sisted on my being made the victim, to be “put out of the 
room,” &c. <Atlast I grew vexed with myself, and made my- 
self a little remonstrance in these terms :— You are, com- 
paratively speaking, a goose, or, at least, preparing to develop 
into a fine Christian specimen. So be wise in time. There is 
no Darwinism to be contrived with character. Life is too 
short.’”’ And so very sensibly I dismissed the pretty but way- 
ward Blue Bell from my thoughts—it cost me a wrench—and 
became as rational asever. Nay,in the Beaufort sisters I 
found something more compatible. They had a great deal to 
say that was original and entertaining, though they had none 
of the quaint ways of the little heroine. I wondered, indeed, 
how I had overlooked this agreeable pair so long. Nay, they 
knew what I had written, and could bear examination in the 
same, if necessary—always a high kind of flattery for the 
author, though:he may have uneasy misgivings as to its 
genuineness ; and, in short, things became on a better footing. 
Little Blue Bell, however, could not conceal her scorn, and 
found a new delight in plaguing these two ladies, who, to their 
wonderment, found themselves to be the object of unpleasant 
hostility. In short, it was plain that there was to be but one 
little queen recognised in that house, to whom all must bow, 
or at least recognise no other. ‘ ; 

Now, having come to a resolution to think no more of her, 
I was, besides, rather ashamed of my original weakness. For 
now I was able to assure myself that this was a very trifling 
description of object for one like me to have set my mind on; 
and that a philosophical personage ought to have approved of 
an article of a more solid character. Henceforth all her 
“ways” and devices were viewed In this light, and I became 
armed so strong in mine honesty that I_came at last without 
affectation not to notice what she was doing. But her pro- 
ceedings with the Colonel could certainly be called extrava- 
gant, almost outrageous, so that some of our prim ladies 
uttered, with eyes upthrown, one of the “ damnatory clauses ’’ 
of their creed—‘ Upon my word!” While I—well, I 
could at least congratulate myself on the Spartan resolution 
carried out so successfully, and which had saved me from being 
distressed by her caprices. My time, too, had run out; and on 
the morrow I was to go back to grim, bald chambers in 
Lincoln’s-Inn. I often determined never to go on visits on 
account of this unpleasant feeling of the return, which had 
the effect as though a van had come and carted away all the 
furniture of the modest rooms, they seemed so stripped and 
bare. 

And one day, when there was an expedition to see some 
ruins, she and her companion returned when dinner had begun. 
It happened that there was a vacant place next to mine, 
which the truant had to take. She was not displeased at the 
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position I could see: she would have an opportunity, as she 
fancied, of amusing herself with the somewhat “ priggish ”” man 
to whom she had such a dislike. , 

She looked at me with a piquant defiance, as much as to 

“ Now, you see, I am independent!. What have you to say 
to this last proceeding of mine, or dare even to look reprovingly 
at me at your peril!” 

Instead, I asked her, naturally, about our expedition, and, 
with a very innocent air of curiosity, said I wondered how she 
could be so long over her toilette. 

“T was with Colonel Labouchere,”’ she said. 
behind the rest of the party; and alone, too.” 

“ Were you?’’ I said, smiling. ‘“ Happy Labouchere!” 

“Now you are beginning to sneer,” she said. 

“Indeed, I am not,” I said. ‘‘ Instead, I should be congra- 
tulatory; should I not? Alas! that I should not see the 
dénoiment. I am going back to my den to-morrow.”’ 

She was silent tor a few moments; then began to speak in 
her grave way. 

‘What do you mean by the dénotiment 2” 

I explained. 

‘“‘T mean that you have a great admirer in the Colonel; and 
he seems to have—well—a great friend in you.” 

“So, that’s your view. Well, as you are going, we must 
make up our quarrels; but you will forgive me for saying 
something ?”’ 

“ Making up, and then going to utter one of your wicked 
little speeches! Out with it.” 

‘Well,’ and she fell into a state of smiling hesitation. 
‘‘ You know, everyone says you are so clever and far-seeing, 
and all that. Well, I know I am a foolish girl; but I don’t 
think you are quite so far-seeing as they say, or know human 
nature very well. But that’s only my opinion.” 

And she looked at me with a curious side-glance, and her 
soft eyelids drooped; and she was perfectly right, though I 
did not see it then. For the rest of dinner she laid aside all 
her little tricks and devices, talking with great earnestness, so 
that I saw her in quite a new character. Then I noted that 
reserve of delicate tenderness that in her gentle soul betrayed 
a sensitive quivering of the upper lip, which now and then 
played like a pulse. Then, sitting beside her as I was, I noted 
the flowing lines of herform, the ear, and how elegant the little 
head was set on its support. We grew quite friendly and 
interested (I suppose), and at last I said, 

“ What a pity we had not this little talk earlier; Iam sure 
we have had false ideas of each other.’” 

“T know you have had of me,” ‘she answered quickly ; 
“but my view of you is not changed.” 

Still, she was very charming. But all this time the sharp- 
nosed Golonel was staring at us, his cold and rather cruel eyes 
being scarcely ever turned from our quarter. “Ah! little 
coquette,” I thought; “that is your game, is if—using me as 
a stimulant ?”’ 

That night the two intellectual young ladies claimed a 
promise I had made to show them some poem or passage (I 
seemed to myself highly priggish as I did so), and we were 
busily engaged in its discussion, when the little lady swept by 
.n her most scornful manner. After that her behaviour with 
the Colonel became outrageous. 

As I said, “ Good-night and good-by!’’ she repeated the 
words in her prettily scofling way; then added, 

“You are not angry with me for remarking that you are 
not so acute as your friends say ?—I mean, it is only I who 
think so.”’ 

“ Very good of you to tell me,” Isaid. ‘I must only try 
and improve myself.” 

The next morning, towards the cold blue dawn, I was 
driven away from the castle to catch an early train. 


Ne 


An interval of two or three years followed, during which 
we met occasionally at parties, or the pretty head bent 
eagerly to me out of a carriage window as it flew past. ‘These 
rare visions set me pondering, and, as it were, faintly blew the 
embers of the old fire, and the walls of the cell appeared more 
pare and dreary for some time after. Once or twice, by chance, 
on entering a room at a dinner party, my first greeting was 
from the same bright face, bowing and bending so eagerly, 
and-with the most expressive animation. Then we had very 
confidential talks, and I noticed when I mentioned the dark 
Colonel she laughed with pleasure, as though she liked to hear 
me speak of the matter. : 

“He is certainly very devoted. You think it is what is 
called ‘a case,’ don’t you?” 

“ Well,” I answered, “ or something that ought to be one. 
The materials are there.” 

“You are such a sagacious person—you should know.” 

In this way we met and met again. And, indeed, I began 
to own to myself, as I sat at my long studies in the 
chambers, that there was in her a greater and more 
serious purpose than I had ever imagined. She might 
seem volatile; but high spirits, or rather high spirit, 
and tenderness, lent the charm of earnestness to all 
she did. Bright smiles and a sweet bonhomie are often thus 
unfairly interpreted, and inferiority finds a compensation in 
supposing a frivolous nature behind. Andso I found myself 
thinking, and thinking again, of this interesting being. But, 
from all I heard and all I saw, it was plain that she was 
to be sacrificed to that Colonel. The moloch of fashion, which 
only regards what it calls a suitable alliance, had declared 
that it was a highly desirable thing. Lady Louisa was a 
priestess, and practised the haute dévotion of the eculte. I was 
sorry, strange to say, to have discovered that the little heroine 
was of a more solid character than I had supposed. But there 
were years of what might be called “‘stone-breaking’’ before 
me—the actual making of the road I was to travel, and that 
road led an altogether different way. Dizi. I had said it. 
Such flowers were for those that could afford to walk in 
gardens of theirown. So I wisely put all such thoughts aside. 
Such is the use of training and having oneself ‘‘in hand,’’ 
as it is called. 


“We stayed 
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The next autumn I wasona tour in Germany, and, passing 
by Frankfort, put up at the old Rémischer Hof, in that quaint 
town. Looking from the window, | saw a party of English 
lady and gentlemen sightseers stroll by; and, one of the 
gentlemen looking up, I started at re ognising the razor-like 
nose and cold cod-eyes of Colonel Labouchere. He was de- 
scribing, in his pedantic way, such objects as they passed, 
though everyone could see and describe for themselves what 
was pointed out. This vision caused me more excitement 
than was beccming a philosopher; but I said to myself it 
was simp. curiosity, of course. Of course they had come 
in from th t Hotel de l'Europe, Homburg. At this time it 
was in its highest vogue, overflowing with all that was 
brilliant and conspicuous in this world almost—the Dédices, in 
fact, of the Epicurean public. Why not from curiosity, spare a 
day to see this Capua? ‘There would be-something Bootian 
instead of philosophical in passing by such a place when so 


_of these days.” 


through my mind. ‘No,’ I said to myself, ‘let us be honest 
and fair, and know what we are doing. I wish to see if some 
agreeable people, that I like, are there.” 

This I said haughtily, as if quitting some pettifogging 
objector who thought he ‘‘ had me”’ there. 

So I went out to see Homburg. It was evening, about 
seven o’clock; and there were the delightful groves and Bos- 
quets, the sounds of music coming through the trees, and the 
crowds seated in groups, with the great Temple of Play at the 
background. I had scarcely found myself in the midst of 
this gay scene when my eyes fell upon her. There she was, 
with her hat and flowers, more bright and brilliant than 
ever. She gave a start, and seemed to be glad; the business- 
like Lady Louisa—the strongest contrast to her daughter— 
welcoming me with cordiality, and giving her reason with 
the frankest candour— 

“So glad you have come! We wanted someone that would 
be useful to us; and I know you are a good creature.” 

The nose of the Colonel quivered and grew even sharper 
with a sort of disgust. 

It was impossible not to be captivated with her, and so I 
stayed on from day today. The little heroine was in the greatest 
spirits; the mercurial air, the vigorous blasts that came from the 
great Taunus invigorated her pulses, and her eyes danced, full of 
vivacity and harmless malice. She was organising all manner 
of schemes and projects for “fun’’ and amusement. But I 
now saw plainly, with rather heavy heart, that matters were 
rapidly hurrying to a crisis, and that the assiduous Colonel 
was destined to gain his prize. ‘The great match which the 
busy mother had been striving to compass for a son had been 
just brought about; indeed, it had been for this end that the 
visit to Homburg had been planwed. The blow had been 
struck, the nail driven home; and, now that the work was 
done, there would be an eagerness to get home and clinch the 
nuptial bolt at St. George’s, Hanover-square. 

This brother was a mere boy, very like Blue Bell herself, 
and she seemed to doat on him. It was plain that she did not 
like the affair, which she looked on as a sacrifice; for the 
future bride was a fashionable, hollow-hearted girl. Indeed, 
little Blue Bell was almost vehement in her hostility. She knew 
there was no love in the business, and the pretty boy had con- 
fided to her his distaste at being thus dragged to the altar. 
The mother, who affected a sort of rough good-humour, and 
never allowed herself to be put out when carrying on her plans, 
would say to me, “ Now, like a good fellow, take away Blue 
Bell. You are her friend. She thinks an awful deal of your 
sense. Oh, she does so look up to you! But you know I look 
only to the interest of my children; and poor little Algernon, 

who doesn’t now know what is good for him, will bless me one 
Icould not resist lending myself to this trans- 
parent “dodge,” as it may be called, though I knew what it 
was expected I should do in return. And, after a weak and 
pitiful struggle with my pride, I would pusillanimously end in 
doing what was suggested. 

She was, indeed, the frankest of women. 

“Now, there’s my child, Blue Bell, there, Mr. Eden,” she 
would say to me, confidentially. ‘“ You see what she is— 
what a lovely creature! She ought to get the first match in 
England. But I don’t want that. I must have her rich, 
with plenty of luxuries; for she’s a little toy herselfi—a kind 
of ornament that should be put in a cushioned velvet case, 
No struggling or battle of life. That sort of nonsense would 
do for her. She’s not made for it. Mr. Eden, you understand 
me. For I know aman of your great sense and judgment will 
see how the thing is. So, as for her marrying a poor man or 
aman of moderate means, as they call it,” she added, with 
strong disgust, “a fellow that can just give her home, and 
meals, and clothes, and a beggarly carriage now and then, it’s 
simply out of the question ; and I won't have it.” 

“This is important news,’ I could not help saying, “and 
ought to be spread about far and near.”’ 

“Oh, now you are laughing at me! For shame! You, a 
clever man, to be amusing yourself at my expense! I tellyou, 
though, she likes you. I can see that. There. She’s passing 
the window now. Go out quick and join her. Make him 
jealous. I tell you to doit. You have my leave. Ha! ha!” 

There she was, indeed. I could not resist the bidding of 
this curious lady, and, after a moment's hesitation, I went out. 

O, those walks! How I recall them now, eight long years 
ago. She loved flowers, and that was the ready excuse. I 
found out gardens where such things were to be bought. To 
my surprise, I was rather faithless to my duty, though I 
put forward some feeble pleas in behalf of marriages of con- 
venience. It never struck me how curious it was that the 
intriguing lady should take such trouble in a matter that was 
settled; for the lad was helpless in her hands, and the whole 
was as complete as though the parson had spoken the words. 
It was surprising that I did not see what she was at; for was I 
not a person of such sound sense and judgment? 

My judgment and restraint! Where were theynow? Time 
enough, I thought, to pick them up again when I got back to 
the bleak chambers. Meanwhile, it seemed all a delicious 
dream, and this delusive feeling took away the sense of 
responsibility. As I saw that she listened to all I said. Some 
infatuation led me on into putting hypothetical cases as to 
Colonel Labouchere and other admirers, while I would correct 
any hasty admission by some careless and indifferent speech, 
that made the soft eyes look at me with wonder. Yet at times 
T almost thought that she had some interest inme; and some 
of her speeches made me wonder not a little, and brought me 
to the verge of saying something rash. I noticed that her 
habitual volatile manner had given place to a soft shyness, a 


‘tender drooping of her eyes that was inexpressibly attractive. 


She did not attempt any of her little smart replies. There 
was one day that I noticed this look specially. I had said 
something marked about the mortification of being refused, and 
that if ever I came to be in the situation of liking a person, I 
wonld almost prefer the mortification of losiug her to that of 
running such a risk. 

She looked at me with that shy look: the soft eyes were 
turned away, and, in a low, calm voice,.she said—I can hear 
her now— ; : 

“But such a person would be yery stupid not to know 
beforehand if he were really liked.’ 

Now, for a person of such sense-and judgment, I own to 
have been very nearly tempted into saying something—well, 
of a responsive kind. But, instead, there was a dull and 
awkward silence, and then the stupid, stupid speech : 

eh Well, it would not be worth the risk, so [ would leave it 
so. 

“You, then,’ she said, a little vehemently, “ I suppose, 
would like the lady to propose to you!” 

She was naturally a little indignant. But Tin my dulness 
did not yet understand. Still it made me wonder and speculate 
not a little. y 

When we returned on that day we found the mancuvring 
mamma a little excited, yet in high good humour. 

“ Here’s a bit of news, my pet,’’ she said. ‘ The Colonel 
has gone.off! He was here only half an hour ago in such a 
fume, and as bitter as gentian-root. He said you were a 
regular flirt, and that it was scarcely proper for you to be 


near. I laughed as I found these dishonest pleadings drifting | going out in this way by yourself.” 


Blue Bell looked highly delighted at all this; her bright 
eyes danced about, brimming over with mischief and laughter, 

“Well, now,’ continued the mamma significantly, “we 
must begin to pack up too. There’s nothing more to be done, 
I have settled my dear boy in life; and this is very idling. And 
of course you (to me) go back to your books like a sensible 
inan, as youare. Isn't it a shame for her to make the poor 
Colonel suffer as she does? But he has got the hook in his 
mouth still.” : 

“Do you think so, mamma?” said she, delighted. 

“Not a doubt of it. He’ll make his proposal within a 
week. He’savery good man. ’Pon my word, I like to see 
such constancy,” she added, plaintively. ‘“‘ And, do you know,” 
she went on, “you ought to be very much obliged to your 
friend, Mr. Eden, for the aid he gave. I am,I know. You 
owe it all to him.” 

“How ?’’ I said, astonished. - 

‘Oh, yes,” she went on; “ you know you promised me you 
would make him jealous, eh? And very well you did it. Of 
course, I encouraged you. But I must say you did not want 
much encouragement. You did it right well.’’ 

And the manouvring lady absolutely gave a sort of 
humorous wink at me in the enjoyment of her stratagem. 

With all my good sense, I was so taken back and dumb- 
foundered that I could not answer a word. Besides, I felt 
guilty enough; for had I not, for ends of my own, accepted, 
or seemed to accept, this pitiful rdle? But that face! The glow- 
ing indignation! The fair, transparent skin colouring with in. 
dignant red; the delicately-cut upper lip quivering and flut- 
tering, as though the nerves were unstrung; and the glance 
of deep reproach in her soft eyes—these haunted me for long, 
as they haunt me now. 

. “See there! She’s angry with you,” said the mother, 
delighted. “Come, my child; he meant it all for your 
interest ; indeed he did.” 

“But, you know perfectly well, Lady Louisa, that I 
never’’——-.__ But I had to stop. 

“No; of course, you didn’t,’ and she winked again. 

Blue Bell, after this revelation of treachery, had turned 
from me, and quitted the room, as stately as a little queen. 

Her mother laughed outright. ‘“She’s very angry with 
you. However, you must make it up with her before you go. 
Between you and me, Blue Bell is a dreadful little flirt. She 
lives on it; it’s herfood. I can’t tell you how many sensible 
men, like yourself, she’s treated in this way. But, now recol- 
lect, I warned you. Well, well; now we must go and pack.” 


WIE. 


That night was to be a very dismal one. I felt thoroughly 
ashamed and humiliated, and full of silent grief, when I 
thought of the quivering lip, and that delicate sensitiveness 
which had been so wounded. The next morning I made my 
way to the large mansion in the Kisseleff Strasse, where they 
lived. The little fairy figure was in the stone balcony, water- 
ing her flowers. 

“ May I come up‘?” I said. 

She tried to frown, to look a little indignant; but, at last, 
she broke into a gentle smile. ‘“‘Whatcan you want? But 
how cruel it was of you!”’ she said, when I entered. “Sucha 
plot! And I thought you were my friend.”’ 

“So Iwas! Solam!” I said, eagerly. “ But you couldn’t 
suppose that I acted in that way?” 

“But you did! You were very treacherous, all the same. 
Heaven defend me from cold, sensible people, after this!” 

* “ But,’? I said, “you won't believe me if I tell you that I 
did not behave, or mean to behave, as your mother says I did. 
I was so glad to get the opportunity of being with you; and 
you know—what a power you have.” 

A flush—was it of pleasure?—came into her cheeks. Then 
she shook her head. 

“No, no; that won’t do,now. It has given me a lesson, 
though. You have made me feel very sore here. 1 see what 
you are; and they were right in warning me against you. You 
were all this time watching me, I suppose, to pick up things to 
put in your books. But you might have chosen someone else. 
I wish youhad. There. Mamma is coming; so say no more 
about it, please.” 

And mamma did come from the inner room, with the 
twinkle in her eye, as though she had anticipated and enjoyed 
the whole. She had a letter in her hand. 

~ “Just what I said’’ she began. “The poor Colonel 
writes from Brussels in a wretched state. You have made the 
man miserable. Blue Bell, my pet, that little head of yours 
has a deal to answer for!”’ 

I could see that the mobile lines of the pretty face could 
not remain fixed, but instinctively relapsed into a smile at the 
thought of this homage to her powers of mischief. 

“But, now, I can’t let you stop here,’ continued her 
mother. ‘ Wehave all too much to do. So, my dear Mr. Eden, 
you won’t mind my turning you out into the street, or sending 
you back to your books. But how clever you are! Didn’t I say 
it, Blue Bell, only last night? You’ll be one of the great men 
of the day, and I’ll be coming to ask you for a place.” 

There was nothing for it now but to go. SolI took my 
leave with such dignity as I could command. Blue Bell said 
good-by with a haughty toss of her head. But when I had 
gone a step or two she came to the door and said suddenly, 

“ Well, perhaps I was too cross. Good-by! There! shall 
we not see you in town?” 

The mamma had discreetly withdrawn. For there was 
nothing this curious personage enjoyed so much as having a 
long and indiscriminate train of admirers for her Blue Beil, at 
which she might hint obscurely to her friends. No matter of 
what kind or degree they might be, it was all “fish” for her. 
“ Ah,” she would say, “there was that poor man. My little 
Blue Bell did for him! Dying of love—had to quit the 
country and go to Algiers.”’ 

1 was at first inexpressibly mortified at the part I had been 
made to play in this little drama, having been joué'd, as the 
French say, on all sides. So I chose to believe, though I had 
really only joud’d myself. But after a while, when suffering 
dreary imprisonment during the long, long day in the German 
railway carriage, a sense of desolation began to take possession 
of me. I painted myself in the blackest and most guilty 
colours—as the most heartless of beings, while the image ol 
the little wounded glance kept rising before me. Then came the 
speculation, infinitely flattering, certainly—what if, in my 
stupidity, I had flung away a chance, a hope, which I might 
have profited by? All those little hints in the garden might 
be interpreted as pointing to one thing. What folly! How- 
ever, it was at an end now, and should be at an end! There 
was a resolution, fixed, final, and detcrmined. I should go 
back to the loved books—never again to be drawn away from 
them. 

A month went by; and there arose a feeling of curiosity 
that wasalmost overpowering. It surely might be gratified witl- 
out prejudice to the “ fixed, final, and determined” resolution. 
But, no. I had lost my confidence in my “ iron purpose,’ as 
once use to style it, and wholesale sacrifice was the only cure. 
I should be a total abstainer, and would run no risk of beitis 
a mere occasional drinker. 

One day word was brought me that my old frind Lady 
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Charlemagne was below in her carriage waiting to seeme. I 
went down at once. 

“T want you to come to my ball,” she said. Siam: 
bringing out my daughter Maud. All the clever people are 
coming.” 

“Then I have no business there,” I said, impatiently ; for I 
was sick of the word. 

“No; you must come. There are people I want you to 
mect. Krudener, the German actor—and you can talk 
German so well!” 

“ Oh, if you want me to be useful, that’s another matter.” 

“ And I have a number of pretty people coming—a brilliant 
girl or two and some others.” 

“Very well,’ I said, “I shall certainly come and—talk | 
German.”’ 

Thus did fate entangle me once more; for I need not say 
that theory of “ total abstinence” broke down on the instant, 
and became contemptible when applied to actual experience. 
I went. It was always impossible to refuse Lady Charle- 
magne when she made a point of a thing, and she ‘‘madea 
point” of everything that she wanted to be done. 

It was a most dazzling affair; and I was led to the 
German performer, and made to carry on this most embarrassing 
shape of colloquial intercourse —viz., conversation with a 
foreigner of whom you know nothing, and whom you have 
never seen before. We did pretty well, for he began at once 
on his “ art” and its ‘“ subjectivity,’ which, he said, was ‘the 
key to the acting of our Shakspeare.’ We English never 
could or would understand it. We were too objective. There 
was Schlegel, for instance, &c. 

It was a very brilliant ball, and Miss Maud was being 
exhibited with great effect. The room was decorated magni- 
ficently, and I heard everyone talking of the music, which was 
certainly enchanting. I looked on and saw the clever people 
pass by. The night wore on. It came to midnight—supper- 
time—one o'clock. I would go away. But here were some 
late arrivals from another ball, and—— 

What did I see afar off ? The bright, eager face, shifting 
and flashing with eagerness as it turned from side to side in 
perpetual animation. So all attention wandered from the 
great Schlegel, and from the gruff tones of the actor, 
until at last, with a short “I beg your pardon!” I left him 
planté in the middle of a sentence. Not, however, to approach, 
or to repeat the old blunder—no; I had some wisdom left— 
but to pass by with a short and smiling greeting, en passant, 
as it were, hurrying on to meet some friends, who were of a 
visionary kind, as the reader will understand, and whom I was 
eager to join. Close by, was the razor-nosed Colonel. So 
the sagacity of the mamma, who was there in person, had not 
been at fault, and the offended truant had returned. 

Little Blue Bell was talking.with an extraordinary excite- 
ment and vivacity that night. She was eagerly hurrying to 
and fro on the arms of various partners. She passed me with 
a smiling and eager greeting, and an air of invitation, as much 
as to say, “Let us make it up!’? But I was not to be, in 
vulgar parlance, ‘‘ sold again.” 

“You here,” I said; “this isa surprise!’’? Then she was 
gone. 

I was just thinking that it was time to be thinking of 
going away, when I was attracted by some excited dancer 
near me saying to his partner, 

“Yes; they are going to play the new waltz. It’s perfectly 
divine. You never heard anything so melancholy, and it 
makes you feel so in spite of you. They are going to begin 
now.’ 

“ What is the name of it—do you know?” 

“The ‘ Loved and Lost ’—a German one.”’ : 

T was wondering what sort of a measure could deserve such 
high praise, when the soft voice was beside me. She quitted 
the arm of her partner and bowed him off (he rushed to secure 
another for the ravishing waltz), and said to me, 

“Oh! I want you to help me. Do give me some advice.” 

She was quite scared. In astonishment, I waited to hear. 

“He is going to propose to me to-night. He is speaking 
to mamma now. What shallI do? I have no one to help 

mes: 

“But he is an excellent match, is he not? And surely you 
like him.” : : 

“T hate him!” with much energy. ‘It will kill me. I 
shall die. He is odious in every way. What amI to do?” 

“But they will not force you to do what you don’t like ? i 

“They will. I have no strength to resist them. Mamma 
cays it isfor my good, and she does what she likes. Oh, tell me 
what to do—something—anything! ” 

‘All this time the waltz was playing, rising and falling with 
a sort of ravishing measure that thrilled the very soul. I was 
listening to it as well as to her; for, like that soft music on the 
stage which accompanies the speech of an actor in a melo- 
drama, I could sce that the strain was in keeping with all she 
was saying. It had a strange effect; for I said, desperately, 

“TJ know one resource—that is, if there was anyone you 
really cared for’? —— 

Again the old shy, drooping look in her eyes! _ 

The “ dying fall” of the waltz here swelled again. It spoke 
for me, and seemed to suggest the very words. I spoke them; 
and the next moment I knew by the delicately quivering lip and 
the bright smile that that most faithful, affectionate little heart 
wasmine. The crash of the “ tutti,’ the cymbals pealed out, and 
the impetuous dancers swept by us in a tempestuous whirl. 


MSOBE 


The musical tempest of that scene, however, was as nothing 
to what followed when the work of that night became known. 
‘The mamma threatened with something like ferocity. Had it 
been the old days of duelling, I should have had to encounter 

‘olonel Labouchere on the field. As it was, the hurricane of 
vituperation and menaces that broke over the head of the 
hapless Blue Bell was enough to have bent her to the ground 
or swept her away. But she was the most true, gallant, con- 
stant, faithful little soul that could be conceived. She never 
faltered or drew back for an instant. She had now cast her 
lot, and would have faced a row of rifles in defence of the 
cause she had adopted. There was nothing to be done, then, 
as her mother well knew, but submit. : 

By the time the witching waltz was done, it had been all 
settled, It was in vain that the infuriated Lady Louisa tried to 
undo what had been done,the little lady was firm asa rock. She 
would carry it through in defiance of the world. It was useless 
opposing her, and at last a kind of helpless assent was given. 
Only the day before the marriage, said the mamma to me, 

“Well, it’s a bad business, but it can’t be helped. Only I 
tell you this. You are taking her from where she would have 
every comfort and luxury. She can’t do without these : 
you can’t give them, and never will. Tf she suffers from this, 
on your head be it!” 

These were ominous parting words, and they struck rather 
a chill to my heart, for there was a certain probability 
about the prophecy. However, there was the Blue Bell her- 
self, so bright and gay, she seemed about to be a living 
refutation of the grim prophecy. Still it was with this 
maternal benediction that we commenced the new ion oS 

Never was there such a brilliant débutante in that line. 


She was like a bird, chirruping all day long. She brought 
vast sepulchral-looking boxes, with all her property therem 
contained ; and these were hauled over to Paris, where we dis- 
played ourselves on the Boulevards, and other public places; 
she, gleaming in the sultry summer’s sun, arrayed in gauzes, 
and her delicate charms exciting the admiration of every French- 
man. ‘Then we repaired to that little green oasis Spa, 
whence we finally returned to embark in the troubles of house- 
keeping and house furnishing. Then began that life of 
struggle which I often look back to ruefully, for we started 
with some pretence ; and the burden became heavy on the 
“bread winner.” -However, it was all very delightful, and 
the little Blue Bell was charming—ever ready with her 
bright eyes, at least with her smile, when the laugh was not 
one: and we had junketings and expeditions of all 
inds. 

But by-and-by—thatis, after a month or two—the old nature 
of the tenant of the chambers asserted itself. Schemes of 
advancement, ambitious views, began to open. There was “a 
spur’’ now, and there were chances of advancement, and 
gradually these prospects, becoming more and more tempting, 
entailed hard work and labour from morning till night. Thus, 
gradually, only little hurried snatches of companionship took 
the place of what had been nearly the whole day’s entertain- 
ment. I was almost always “ busy,’’ or engrossed. There were 
now debts to be paid and money to be made to pay them. To 
these obligations the little lady, in her affectionate exuber- 
ance, had herself contributed, often presenting herself in 
some costly dress by way of ‘a surprise’’—which it was in a 
different sense—when she would stand before me in delight, 
asking, “‘ Well, do you like me? Are you pleased with me?” 
Who could be otherwise with her, even with such inconvenient 
conditions, for she had the most wonderful art of unconscious 
coaxing. But still, all the same, we sank deep in Madame 
Bouffoné’s and her fellow-conspirators’ books. 

However, I toiled on. Then came a prospect of getting 
into a “fat’’ place; to.secure which fresh labours and fresh 
absorption were necessary. ‘Time became far too precious to 
be spent at home in the drawing-room in pleasant prattle, and 
so | was out and abroad one half of the day, and for the other 
buried in the study, and by no means to be interrupted. Blue 
Bell, after some poutings and tears, came at last ruefully to 
accept these new conditions. She had but few resources in 
herself, save to look pretty, to be loving, cheerful, or give a 
smile, which she had ever ready, and on every occasion to be 
produced at an instant’s notice. I say she had nothing left 
put to remain in her room, look over her ‘things,’ then grow 
weary, and then wait patiently until the day was over and dinner- 
time came, when her holiday began. With that clear and 
delicate complexion and finely-cut outlines, she was delicate 
and had to watch for suitable days and seasons to go 
out. But she maintained she was really strong. Sometimes 
she made piteous protest. ‘I see so little of you, always shut 
up with your books. I am sure I might as well not be married 
at all.’ But though this gave me a twinge, it always seemed 
to me that life was long and labour short; and when the last 
was accomplished and the end gained, we would be able to 
revert to the old days and old happiness. Everything was going 
so well, that the goal was not so far off as might be supposed. 

One day when I returned home the little lady came bound- 
ing down, her face beaming with delight. 

“Do you know who has been here?’’ she cried. ‘‘ Only 
just guess! You won’t guess, My old friend, and your 
enemy, the wicked Colonel.” 

That was the name I always had for him. 

I suppose I did not look gratified; but this only pleased 
her. He had been most kind and friendly, and expressed 
the greatest interest in myself; and, in short —— 

“He was so nice, and I pitied him so, that I thought, 
duckey | it would not harm to ask him to dine here to-day.” 

This I did not approve at all. I did not like the man—did 
not wish to see him; and, considering what had occurred, 
thought it most undesirable that he should come to our house. 
However, she was delighted with the idea, and in such spirits 
that I made no further objection, and the Colonel came. 

It was rather awkward, our meeting; but, of course, more 

for him than for me. The sharp nose was sharper than ever, 
and was curled up as he entered; but he tried to be agreeable, 
and had a good store of anecdotes. And thus our little 
dinner passed off pretty well; but I registered a declaration 
that this pleasant intercourse should cease with the occasion. 
He thus proved, during the dinner, a much more rational 
being than I had supposed, being gentlemanly and having 
laid aside that propensity for ‘lecturing’? which I had before 
noticed in him. However, I was as dry as I could possibly 
be to him, at some sacrifice of what was due to an invited 
guest; and under this trial, too, he behaved with a moderation 
and forbearance that, I fear, made his host appear to disad- 
vantage. Little Blue Bell, at times, must have blushed for me; 
but had she not herself brought it on him? And I wished to 
give serious warning of the folly, and at the same time useelss- 
ness, of going against what the lord of the house had decreed. 
So, when he was gone, on her beginning, “Poor fellow! 
didn't you pity him?’ I procecded gravely to show the 
indiscreetness of the proceeding. 
“Now, she said, “you are going to be cross and to scold 
me. I am sure, with the solitary life I lead, it must be a 
relief for me to see somebody. I never see you. I want 
someone to talk to. IfI could only see you,” &c. 

“Well, then,’ I said, ‘only wait a little. As soon as we 
are clear of all our little difficulties, and have got into port, 
I promise you shall then see too much of me. Only have a 
little patience.”’ Mae a =) 
“Really and truly ?”” she said, her face lighting up. 

“ Really and truly.” : : 
“Then, that’s all I want,” she said, with a strange 
fervour. “Just to see you—to look at you!” : 

And in this declaration she was perfectly genuine. And 
such assurances were always accepted com placently and with 
an amiable gratification, as being no more than was due to one 
of the lords of the creation. The lines, 

* QO woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

and the rest, scarcely applied to her; for she was never “un- 
certain,’ and one smile was enough to chase away any little 
waywardness and make her happy for the day. ‘ 
Tt was impossible to give an idea of her pretty ways, which 
were quite unstudied. I sce her now, as she drives from the 
door in a hansom cab, giving -a parting salute to the person 
she loved in the window, kissing hands with doth hands: an 
almost Eastern fashion, and done with her whole heart. I 
see her, too, down in her kitchen, with the cook's. apron on, 
and her little arms all floured, busy, a la Marie Wilton at the 
Prince of Wales's, making a pudding, in alittle nervous flutter, 
her little musical laugh ringing out at every accident of 
the process. So, too, when, she would go forth to shop, 
having a penchant for certain obscure but busy streets, where 
the worst goods were sold, but which she conceived to be in- 
comparable bargains. s fi 

About three weeks went by, and one evening agam I found 

er in a high state of excitement. 
: de Now,” she said, “I have ecmething to tell you. I know 
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you think that I am stupid, and can manage nothing; but I 
think to-day you will say I have done what you call a little 
stroke of business for you.”’ 

“Whatisit? Let us hear.’ 

“You know Lord Grimston’s interest, that you were so 
anxious about. I’ve secured it for you.” 

“No!” I exclaimed, in delight. 

“Yes. He was here to-day, and he has promised to go 
down specially to settle it. He’s his cousin, you know.” 

“ Who ou P 

“ Colonel Labouchere, of course.’’ 

“What! After all that I said to you! It’s quite clear that 
you don’t care the least for my wishes.” 

And, being really mortified and humiliated, I proceeded to 
get very angry, and with much heat declared that she was a 
perfect child, a simpleton, without any sense: I ought to 
employ a nurse to look after her—with other sarcastic remarks, 
which cut more deeply into her gentle heart than I had the 
least idea of. 

“ And I did all this for you, and this is my return,’ she said, 
deeply wounded. ‘I believe that he really liked me, and that 
you never did; and that mamma was right after all. You only 
care for your books,” &c. 

But I was not to be moved, and a letter was written to 
the Colonel coldly declining his valuable assistance, which, I 
believed, too, was not of the value that he supposed. 

IX. 
_ From the date of this deelaration I frankly confess to feel- 
ing asense of some little uneasiness. I disdained to own to 
myself that I could feel anything that seemed like jealousy. 
Grim and hideous word! Still, there had been a sort of resent- 
ful defiance in the tone in which the little woman had declared 
that “ she would not be treated like a child.”’ I did not under- 
stand her character, which was of this sort; but she could be 
“led” to do anything—would follow to a word, a smile, a 
kiss—but when attempted to be “driven’’ became im- 
practicable. She was too high-spirited to answer whipand spur. 

But now other matters intervened to drive this idea from 
my thoughts. We were “getting on’’ in the world, Our 
expenses increased; for the point had come when _ saving 
becomes a worse and almost fatal extravagance. I grew 
more and more absorbed; during the day, and until far 
into the evening could do little more than give a hurried nod 
and smile to the little woman. Soon it came to be that the 
walk must be given up—that which she most prized of all our 
enjoyments, and looked forward to during the whole day. 
At one time, indeed, in a newborn fit of method, she had 
purchased a diary, and with a new pen, and in her 
neatest writing, had made an entry, “Had a most 
delightful walk with fim.’ And this was the only 
record she had made in the volume. But with these 
engrossing occupations every hour was precious; so the 
walks—even the Sunday one—had to be cut off. To this she 
gradually resigned herself. She was not strong, and could not 
pace vigorously to call on female friends and have good gossips 
with them; and the day was not yet come for our keeping 
acarriage. So she sat patiently within doors, reading, and 
being amused by such things as “The Family Monitor” and 
other periodicals of the kind. I never thought of those long 
solitary hours—or rather had scarcely time to do so. But I 
promised myself, as I often promised her, that, once we 
worked free of our little entanglements and the desired 
“ place’? had been secured, then we should really begin to live 
and enjoy life. Neither was it so far off now. Promises, at 
first airy and unsubstantial, had gradually been narrowed 
down to definite consistency and point: the little debts were 
melting away. It only wanted one of those long and strong 
pulls to get clear. It was now July, and, by an almost accu- 
rate calculation, I estimated that if the long and strong pull 
were continued, by the month of December we should be free 
and happy. How she delighted in the anticipation, smiling and 
chirruping with pleasure! 

“And after that I shall really and truly’’—a favourite 
phrase of hers, and she had a little ‘taste’ of a lisp, which 
made it sound ‘ weally and twooly’—‘ and after that I shall 
have you all to myself? ”’ 

“Beyond fail. I bind myself honourably.”’ 

“ Ah! you know very well’’ —she would go on— that one 
little look from you is all that I ever ask!” 

The great feature in our lives was “ ritn piace.’ We talked 
of the place, fancied ourselves in the enjoyment of its emolu- 
ments, spent the same buying new bonnets, sealskins, and even 
thought of keeping a small yacht on it. By this it will be 
seen that we were of rather a hopeful turn, and shared the 
sanguine nature of the lady with the basket of eggs. <A great 
man had promised faithfully that if the opportunity came he 
would “put in a word”’ for us; and he was such a great man 
that this word was better than another's bond. When or 
where this “ word ” was to be put in was a little indistinct ; still, 
there was the promise. The present actual incumbent of the 
place was what is called “ shakey,” so we would probably not 
have long to wait. : 

We were journeying on thus steadily to the wished-for 
point when little Blue Bell, who was sadly incautious, and had 
but a frail chest, caught a slight cold, which led to a cough 
and to the visit of Sir Rufus Parker, the physician of fashion, 
who produced a dry smile on his crab-apple face, and, with his 
creaking voice and robin-redbreast head, gave pleasant warn- 
ing that “we must take care, and not overdo it. No going to 
parties, or low dresses, for the present !’? such speeches, with 


the pleasure of the attendance of the swinging carriage with | 


the red or yellow wheels, amounting to the whole remedy and 
treatment these august practitioners can furnish. ‘These 
formalities went on for some time, and little Blue Bell, would 
dress in her cap and invalid jacket for his visit, and 
was delighted with the charming man who came to see 
her. She appeared to grow better, and the great man was 
satisfied with the progress made, and said again, a la Robin 
Redbreast, that ‘‘ we must take care, and not play tricks with 
ourselves. No décolleté business for the present.” I was, of 
course, bamboozled, and inspired with due confidence; and so 
we settled that our pretty pet was growing better, and 
must get well. For had not Sir Rufus said so ? 

Again I became eng ossed with my books, and “ THz PLAcr’? 
was drawing nearer and yet nearer. Once we passed De- 
cember, hey for universal holiday and junketing, and the 
“yepose with dignity!’’ The little lady was down stairs, 
looking worn and tired; but the soft eyes were as bright and 
loving and slyly roguish as ever. Perhaps I fancied, indeed, 
that she was a /ittle inclined to make too much of these things. 
But she was in great spirits. She bad obtained a promise that 
we should make a brief little excursion in the summer, were it 
only for a fortnight, to the country. A year or two before, I 
had lighted on a little rural abode—only a few miles from 
London—a kind of Tudor cottage, kept by some homely folk, 
and nothing very magnificent in accommodation, but whose 
small windows up in the gable were overgrown with honey- 
suckles and green flowering plants. The two brief weeks spent 
here was the enchanting spot in hermemory, and she was never 
weary of recurring to those happy, rustic days. Well, we 
should go there once more; “and there,” she says, “I shall 
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have you all to myself.” The anticipations were boundless. 
So, setting off one moming to engage it, I found, to my 
dismay, that the homely folk had gone, that the house had 
been half-pulled down, enlarged, rebuilt, and was now an 
opulent citizen’s villa. I recall her little face so blank at this 
cruel news, which seemed to destroy, as it were, the old asso- 
ciation itself. She did not care to go anywhere else, and so we 
remained where we were, and I was ready to accept her ready 
excuse that “it would do later.” 


x 


About this time a great lady gave a ball, to which it was 
difficult to secure an invitation, and for which an influential 
friend, who took an affectionate interest in Blue Bell and her 
ways, sent us an invitation. I considered it so much a matter 
of course that she would not go that I made no remark on the 
subject, beyond saying that it was very good-natured of the 
lady. It was, besides, a long way off. At the moment, indeed, 
Blue Bell herself had not an idea of such a thing, and looked 
wistfully at the card. 

“What fun it would be,” she said; “and how! should 
like to be there!’’ But ¢iat was out of the question. 

Again, the press of business was growing very strong and 
absorbing, and the “friends at court” were more and more 
encouraging as to prospects. So, of course, I worked on with 
enthnsiusm, and, as it were, “put off” my sweet pet and all 
her ways to the happy time that was coming—when, in shorter 
and more prosaic phrase, I should be able to attend to her. 

With the same view and the same hope, she bore her 
gloomy detention in the little room above, the long weary 
days going by tediously. It was now the end of October, and 
the fogs of November were at hand, so there were days when 
she was not to be allowed out; yet she bore it all cheerfully, 
and was always ready with her greeting smile. 

Tt was one evening towards the close of the week when T 
was hurrying home from business to take up other business 
waiting for me, when in the shadow I saw the figure of a 
gentleman come out of our house, and, after stopping a 
hansom cab, get in and drive away. This gave me time to 
approach, and then I made him out distinctly, It was the in- 
trusive Colonel. There was not much in such an apparition ; 
put still it gave me the renewal of uncomfortable feelings; 
for Blue Bell had grown a little lazy in seeing people, and found 
the trouble of going down to talk to visitors too much. The 
consigne latterly had been, “ Not at home!” However, came to 
a gallant resolution. I must not be “cross,” or ‘worry ”’ her. 
So I would try and look indifferent, or even pleased, if I could, 
when she would tell me all that passed. She had been an 
invalid, and was not strong. 

Down she came to dinner, for which she always dressed as 
thongh there were two or three guests to arrive—the little 
coquettish cap and the tiny frill, out of whieh her delicate neck 
emerged with a curve like that of the stalk of a graceful 
flower, and of which she consumed some hundreds of yards in 
the year; for she knew the effect on the one she loved, and 
for whom were all these pains taken. Down she came, I say, 
and in a little flutter. But not one word did she say of the 
visitor! This seemed strange. However, true to my resolu- 
tion, I made no remark. But when I went to the study, it 
furnished food for unpleasant thought. I at last supplied 
myself with an explanation. She knew that “I would be 
making a fuss; that I would not understand, &c. So it was 
better to say nothing about it.” This was hardly satisfactory, 
but it was the best that could be offered. 

Three or four days later an idea struck me, when I was out 
“on business,” but which I may have been a little ashamed 
of—viz., to return home at an unexpected time; that is, 
towards the middle of the day. As I let myself in I saw there 
was a letter in the letter-box, which I found was directed to 
her, and had a good-sized ‘‘L” on the envelope. This made 
me start. Fora moment the temptation came on me to—j; 
but I forbore. No; I would not make it too serious, but would 
wait and see how things would turn out, and even watch, if you 
will. 

That evening again not an allusion to the letter: but the 
little lady was rather gloomy and “ put out,’’ and she spoke 
very little, As I turned these things over, determined all the 
while not to be suspicious, some warnings of her mother came 
came back on me. ‘Don't think of locking her up or doing 
the grim growdy, for Blue Bell won't stand it. She's too high- 
spirited for that. If you try it, mark my words, she'll give you 
the slip.” Ihad laughed at this notion of the old matron, 
but it now seemed to me, of a sudden, to have a strange sense 
of probability. 

When I saw her again she was full of eagerness and excite- 
ment. 

“Tt’s very dull,” she said, “being shut up here. T wish 
I had some little amusement. You know its very hard.”* 

© What would you like?” I said, ‘Have you no 
visitors ?”” 

“Qh, I should like to go out to parties. Everyone is going 
to this ball.” 

“That,” I said, “you may pnt outof your head. It would 
be sheer insanity, Mind!’ I added, with assumed stern- 
ness, “I am determined on that, for your own sake. Why 
do you want to go?” 

“Oh, I want to go. I like to go. I havea reason.” 

I thought of this for long afterwards, Why should she 
wish to go, and take this sudden fancy of being at the ball P 


_ Some way, I associated it indistinctly with that béte noir of 


a Colonel, whose image JI perpetually conjured up as throw- 
ing out artful hints which would quite suit her impulsive 
character, making her think, perhaps, that she was Aggrieved 
and neglected. Why Lassociated such devices with him I know 


-not; for, as I have said, he had impressed me favourably, 


and seemed to have accepted his defeat ina plain and straight- 
forward way. 

‘All this, however, led to a certain reserve on my side, 
which seemed to wound that gentle little heart, as though she 
could uot understand what grounds there were for this change 
in me. 

“Don’t be cross to me. Now, you are not going to be 
cross tome.” But I remained, if not “ cross,” at least grim 
and moody. 

Suddenly there came news as to “71m piace.” One morning, 
as my eye fell on the black list in the Times, I saw in it the 
nave of my patron, my sheet-anchor, the fountain whence 
was to flow the long-hoped-for, long-expected honour. At 
this cruel disappointment, which destroyed the artful labour 
of years as a gale sweeps away ina night so many hundred feet 
of a pier that has taken months to make, I almost sank into 
despair. Little Blue Bell was at hand, and took it in her light, 
airy way. 

“ How unfortunate!” she said; “but it may not be as bad 
as you think. You are certainly unlucky.” 

‘This little speech made me lose patience. 

“You care very little,” I said, bitterly. “You have no 
anxiety or responsibility. You don't feel these things, for you 
haven't to face the difficulties.” 

I saw the tears come into her soft eyes. I never could 
resist those tears. She only repeated, ‘ 

“Tt may not be as bad as you think. And now, don’t be 


cross,” in her most pleading tone. Hver was she thus tender 
and gentle. So I dismissed the Colonel from my thoughts. 

But it was a sore thing thus to have to begin again—to lay 
a new train—spread fresh nets. As I said to her, rather 
bitterly, all our dream of repose was now at an end, and that I 
foresaw clearly I was to be a drudge all my life. ‘Thesense of 
disappointment was too much for me, and it was long before I 
rallied. In this desponding state I sometimes forsook “my 
Sweet,” though now I used to call her “ my Bitter,” and used. 
to go and dine at the club, more to have an opportunity of 
brooding over my ill-luck than for seeking sustenance. Per- 
haps I thought that the little woman treated the matter too 
much with a “light heart,” and was not made to be troubled 
with the buffets of fortune. 

On one night, in this low state, I thus repaired to the 
club, remained there a little late, conning over the dishearten- 
ing question, How was, as it were, to begin life again? and, 
arriving at no solution, proceeded home moodily. It was about 
eleven o'clock, and I went up, according to time-honoured and 
neyer-infringed-upon custom, to see my little woman and 
have a few moments’ talk. ‘The maid was a little embarrassed. 

“ Please, Sir, the mistress has gone to the ball.” 

“Gone to the ball!” 

I could only repeat her phrase. Iwas struck as of a heap; 
for in fer the act signified far more than in another, and was 
even portentous, I felt a sort of chill at my heart. There 
was a mad folly joined to the disobedience ; for there was a 
bitter, cutting east wind abroad, a single stab of which was 
enough to bring death toa delicate chest. 

It was really a stunning blow—the defiance from one 
whose whole saison d’éivre was love and dependence, and com- 
plete self-abnegation for that love. ‘The worst was, that 
behind I could see the shadow of that ill-omened figure, the 
Colonel. Yet I was not angry, but I deplored the cruel 
wrecking of what I had so foolishly fancied would stand for 
ever—namely, that sweet and tender devotion, Then the 
sardonic speech of her mother recurred to me— 

“Mind my warning. Blue Bell must be led, not driven; 
or, one of these days, she'll play you a trick.” 

: at here was one of these days, and here was the trick 
played. 

Tsat up late that night, and heard one and two strike, until 
at last nervous shadows of even some worse catastrophe began 
to darken my disordered imagination. Then the carriage 
stopped at the door. I was preparing a silent and reproachful 
reception, a stern “‘ Not a word on the subject to-night, we'll 
talk of this in the morning.” 

When, on the door being opened, the east wind whistled in 
through the hall, and with it entered and stood before me @ 
brilliant little vision of beauty, glittering with jewels, and 
diamonds sparkling on her snowy neck, and flowers setting off 
her hair. The bright creattre stood smiling and “ chirrup- 
ping” at the door, conscious of the effect; and, in a tumult of 
delight at the result, made her old speech, looking down at 
her neck, smiling and langhing— ; 

© Do you like me? Ave you pleased with me 2” 

Before I could reply she poured out all these speeches— 
“ Am Ia foolish little thing ? Do I want ballast, as you say? 
Am La child that will never get through the world? Answer 
me all that first, before I tell you a single thing.” 

I sighed, and smiled as I sighed : 

“T¢ is no use beingangry. Ah! but why did you go against 
my wishes in such a way?” 

*“T told you that I had a reason for going. Oh, sweh areason. 
Wait until you hear it.” 

“T don’t care about it now. But I will forgive you all, 
especially for your looking so pretty.”’ 

Her face lit wp with uncontrolled delight. 

“You think that? You'renot joking? You think that I 
look well—you are proud of me ?” 

“Tt’s no use denying it,” I said, still sighing. ‘ You will 
always be a little plague, but I love you all the same, because 
I believe you love me. Only tell me this: but that couldn't 
have been—he wasn’t there—that man ?”’ 

“To be sure he was. I wouldn't have gone if he hadn't 
been there.” 

Here I grew a little angry. 

“Té£ I thought that” 

Ah,” she said, with an inexpressible abandon. “ But can’t 
carry it on longer. We've got it—the place; and I went to 
get it! And it's all been a regular plot, at which I have been 
working for a long time. But the place is yours; and now, 
pte darling, we're to be happy at last, really and 
truly?” ~ 

it was, as she said. Since the day of the disappointment 
she had been planning and planning, and had taken her old 
friend into confidence. He was well acquainted with the suc- 
cessor of the Lord that had died so inopportunely, and 
introduced Blue Bell to him. She used her little stock of capti- 
vating arts so successfully that on the night of the ball she 
succeeded in obtaining the promise. The only drawback was 
that the good-natured Labouchere—not so black as I had 


painted him—was going away to the Hast, perhaps never to | 


return. The place was mine—ours! ~ 


XI. 


But at what a terrible cost. I close my eyes and turn 
away. Oh, faithful, constant, gallant, true-hearted, loving little 
soul! Her breath of life, I do believe, was the breath that I 
drew. But the cutting east wind of that night, finished the 
work that had begun imperceptibly long before. I dare not 
dwell on these closing scenes. Save that I will not shut out 
the vision of the sweet little figure, propped up with pillows, 
her favourite dainty little cap and blue ribbons, and blue lace 


carefully put on to the last, and all forme! One little whisper | 


of hers was more touching than anything that has ever found 
its way intoa novel. To my saying that I had worried and 
harried her gentle little soul sadly, but that a look was enough 
to bring her to me, no matter how cross I had been, she said 
softly, but fervently, I could not help it, I was so fond of you. 

Sweet, gallant, loyal, tender little soul! True to the 
death! So she ae out of this cruel life, leaving a cold, 
aching blank behind her. 


* * * * * 


The Waltz was still rising and falling in that old entrancing 
and ravishing measure. he whirling dancers were inde- 
fatigable. 

“You are not listening to me,” said Lady Charlemagne. 
“You have not heard one word I have been saying. Now, 
now,’ she added with a warning voice, “you romised 
me, recollect! You must turn away your thoughts from the 
past, and try and forget. It's three years ago.’” 

“Tt was that waltz,’ I said, with a rather faltering voice. 
“Tt brought it all back, It was played one night, when”—— 

“T know. We won't think of it any more. They say the 
associations of pathetic music are stronger than anything else. 
There! give me your arm, and we’ll go down to supper. Good 
gracious! it’s broad daylight!” 

And we quitted the room slowly, pursued by that wild 
strain, with its dying fall of the “ pa and Lost’? Waltz— 
It seemed the Requiem of little Blue Bell! 


A DRESS REHEARSAL, 


(See Tiustration at page 12), 


The vocation of catering for popular amusement embraces a 
wide variety of conditions in life. One of the queerest is that 
of a poor travelling showman of clever performing dogs. He 
journeys on foot along the weary road from a village toa 
market town, accompanied, in the case we see, by a fair-haired 
little daughter, who will take care of the animals while he just 
steps into a public-house for half a pint; and she will hold a 
tray for coppers, among the pleased circle of spectators, when 
Cesar and Prince have exhibited their wonderful tricks. 
The dogs would be apt to forget such rare accomplish- 
ments, in their long days of travel on the common 
highway, but that a private rehearsal is frequently held, 
in some leisure hour of morning or evening, at the place where 
this odd little company happen to lodge for the night. They 
get unobserved into a quiet corner of the barn, where they slept. 
The man sits down, in his characteristic dress of threadbare 
coat buttoned up close to hide the want of a shirt; conspicuous 
white hat, sadly battered, with broad mourning band of rusty 
plack; and leather galligaskins, fit for the muddiest tramp. 
The poor fellow, who may have no worse fault than liking a 
glass and a pipe, and whom we might find both civil and 
honest, was once perhaps an industrious journeyman in some 
known handicraft, which has failed to support him through a 
change of fashion inthe trade, He would prefer, as well for 
his own sake as for his little girl's, whose mother he 
buried at Gloucester four years ago, that he should be enabled 
to lead a more regular life, but there is no work in his line to 
be got in London, or in any of the great cities. And so it has 
come to pass that he now turns to account, for a precarious live- 
lihood, the experience in dog-training which he once gained or 
improved by playful efforts to divert his child in herinfancy, and 
for which he used to be rewarded by his wife's approving smile. 

His instruments of artificial sound, which it were profanity 
to call music, are yet sufficient to attract the rustic audience, 
and to enliven the canine performers. A small dram 
beaten with one stick, and a sct of Pandean pipes affixed 
within easy reach of his puiling lips, make such a com- 
bination of changeful noises as cannot at least be mis- 
taken for aiything in nature. The girl has, in the mean 
time, attired both her four-footed comrades in the quaint 
costume of their public appearance. There is a laced trock- 
coat and military sheko for the valiant spaniel who can do the 
musket exercise; while Prince, who can select the five of 
diamonds from amongst the cards of both colours laid down in 
a ring, wears a cap and frill of Sally's own making. With such 
a wardrobe and stock of theatrical properties, the rehearsal is 
soon arranged; and the stage manager, who is at the same 
time a whole orchestra, directs the chief performer, in the act 
of mimic soldiership, to a repetition of mancuvres often before 
applauded. The man’s face, with that droll squint and twist of 
the mouth, is far more comical than the laboured exertions of the 
dog, anxiously watching the signals of a raised forefinger, and 
dreading a harsh word or stroke of punishment. Yet we 
cannot but feel sorry for the need which has reduced this 
ingenious fellow to such a paltry employment, and still more 
do we regret the situation of that bright little maiden, doomed 
to consort with vagabonds and to become prematurely 
acquainted with strange forms of evil. There is one spectator 
of the rehearsal, indeed, whose opinion might be worthy of 
some attention, if he would condescend to declare it. He 
contents himself at present with silently looking on; we know 
not what he thinks of the exhibition, The gravity of demeanour 
which is, upon such an occasion, invariably displayed by an ass 
should instruct us that “there are more gs in heaven and 
earth,’? as Shakspeare has it, “than are dreamt of in our phi- 
losophy.’ Nobody knows how much a donkey knows, and, 
jf he be as wise as he looks, then it would indeed be well for 
any of us to be half so wise as he. “ He—he—he-haw, he- 
haw?’ isa better speech, with less mischievous nonsense and 
falsehood in it, than many a human oration. The dogs too, 
when off duty at the end of this Dress Rehearsal, will have 
something to say; and “Bow, wow!” is an eloquent exclama- 
tion to the ear that knows their language. 


BPNGAGED. 
(See Iilustration at page 9.) 


Engaged? But how? Jor some round dance? 
Galop or waltz? To flirt the while? 
Quick-darting many a Parthian glance 
On swains enraptured by her smile ? 
Or has some daring lover found 
An opportunity to dun her? 
Her heart audaciously to sound ? 
And, boldly wooing, fairly won her? 


If one may judge from Edith’s face, 
The latter is the truer guess: 
A proud content you there may trace, 
Enhancing her rare loveliness ; 
As though an epoch in her life 
Had come and glorified her beauty. 
And will our Edith be a wife? 
And will she straight conform to duty ? 


» Proud Edith, with the haughty will; 
That stately damsel, so exacting, 
Who never felt one fluttering thrill, 
While yet all other hearts distracting, 
So the world thought, and then with truth ; 
But Love has shown his mighty power ; 
Her heart, that knew no tender rath, 
Ts flooded now with passion’s dower ; 


And all is changed ; her mocking pride 
Ts melted as the last year's snow ; 
Her fine, grand airs are thrown aside— 
And lo, a gracious mood below ! 
So oft.a landscape may be seen, 
In frost a fair but lifeless thing, 
Bedeck itself in living green 
At the first kindling touch of spring. 


Her soul, expanding every side, 

New hopes and nobler thoughts engage; 
For, borne aloft on love's spring-tide, 

She gains a larger heritage; 
And, from her new-found altitude 

Sees life's great purpose truer, clearer ; 
And, better, in this purer mood, 

Feels all things tenderer and dearer. 


She takes a poem from her shelves, 

‘And reads strange writing 'twixt the lines; 
Nay, from the very lines themselves 

“W'o her new sense new meaning shines, 
Her heart, refreshed by hidden springs, 

Their laughing waters gaily flinging, 
Throbs like a bird that tries its wings, 

And bursts impromptu into singing.—J. 1. 
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A-DREAM OF PLUM-PUDDING. BY LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 
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OHN BRINSMEAD 


GOLD-MEDAL 
PIANOFORTES 


were awarded 


I'HE GRAND PRIZE MEDAL AND DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, 
Philadelphia, 1876, 


IHE GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1870, 


THE HIGHEST AWARD-THE GRAND DIPLOMA OF 
HONOUR, Paris, 1874, 


LA MEDAILLE D'HONNEUR, Paris, 1867. 
THE PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1862. 


LE DIPLOME DE LA MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, 
Netherlands International Exhibition, 1869. . 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PERFECT CHECK REPEATER ACTION PIANOS 
FOR INDIA. 


Patented 1862, 1868, 1871, and 1875, in 


GREAT BRITAIN, AUSTRIA, 
PRUSSIA, ITALY, 
FRANCE, BELGIUM, and 


AMERICA. 


CuUBERT L. BAUER’S  Prize-Medal 
URGAN-VOICED ENGLISH HARMONIUMS 


FOR INDIA. 
On the Three- Years" system. 
BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


A | OHN 
GOLD-MEDAL FIANOS, 
with the Patent Perfect Check Repeater Action. 


“This most ingenious and valuable 
invention cannot fail to meet 
with success.” 

“The touch is abeolute perfection.” 

“A very clever and useful inven- 
tion. and hkely to ve extensively 
adopted.” 


bin JULIUS BENEDICT. { 
®YDNEY SMITH. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. { 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
GOLD-MEDAL V1ANOs FOR INDIA, 
with the Patent Ferfect Uheck Repeater Action. 


“The nearest approach to perfection of * manual expression’ 
yet attamed.’’— Examiner. 


“The tone of the graud now referred to possessed all the 
qualities that a good viano ought to have, and in touch and 
action was pertect. The sweet and silvery. pry of the uppe: 
octaves was worthy of special admiration. —The Era. 


“Si 1us Benedict played his well-known composition, 

queue be Sucks’ ne gue of Mesers. John Brinsmead and 
sons’ grand pianos, with the recently patented improvements, 
which tuabled him to produce the sustained tones with great 
variety of effect in the light aad shade of tones, es pecially 80 
when extreme delicacy of ouch is required.’’—Court Journal, 


J OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
SHOKT IKON GRAND PIANOS. 

six feet six inches In length, with the Patent Perfect, Check 

Repeater Action. 


“phe admirable repetitien, 
of the mstrument fully justi 
en he air telli ut with almost vocal 

= and, the air telling © a 
Sear eines to the bell-like treble arpeggio accom- 
paniment, which contrasted excellently with the extraordinary 
power produced in the torte passages. —lllustrated sporting 


aud Dramatic News. 


J OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
pHORT 1RUN GRAND PIANOS FOR INDIA, 
with the Patent Merfect Check Repeater Action. 


md .e improvement in arpeggios. The rapid passages 
in ho upoarrerster: the beautiful lute-like tone,jand quick and 
perfect repetition, are very eflective."’—Figaro. 

“The tone is rich and pure, a* singing’ effect being the onl 
ot the ingenivus action and elaborate workmanship. ’—Cour 
Ciroular. 

“sir Julins Benedict, now seldom heard as & soloist, delighted 
the public once more by his arraugement of Where the Bee 
Sucks,’ He played upon u new vatent Grand by Brinsmead, pos- 
sessing @ remasKubly Juud and clear tone.’’—Echo. 


so BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, 
with the Patent Pertect Check Repeater Action. 


e npight [ron Grand Piano, with sostenente sounding- 
Geard: (annie the obvious result of a fuller and richer tone? 
Morning Advertiser. 

* A great boon to ordinary players, and invaluable to profes- 
sional pianists."’—'The Sun. 


J OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
SHORT IRON GRAND PIANOS, 
with the Patent Perfect Check Repeater Action. 


“Where all the Pianos go to seems somewhat of a mystery, for 
a really good mstrument will last a lifetime: and yet every year 
thousands wre made by each of the great London manufacturers, 
-while the numbers made by the 200 or more smaller firms must 
represent an enormous number in the course ot each year. The 
improvements made mm English pianos have caused this trade 
rapidly to increase, until one pianoforte manufactory after 
another has Seen built to supply the growing demand. One of 
the largest ot these, lately erected by Messrs. John Brinsmead 
end Sons. of “igmore- street, covers nearly an acre of ground in 
the Grafton-road, Kentish Town, and is intended to accom- 
modate 300 workmen. ‘These works alone can supply 3000 pianos 
annually, and there are at least three manutactories in London 
capable of making an equal number,’—Llustrated London 


News. 
ne etal bridge of a peculiar form is used to produce the 
trols aed tu maneli finer tone is elicited than if a wooden bridge 


were used.’’'— Morning Post. 


erfect sostenuto and luscious tone 
‘ed the pertormer’s choice.” —Sun- 


“A pertect check, great power, and quick repetition,"’—Times 
of India. 
J OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, 


with the Fatent Perfect Check Repeater Action. 


* Produces a better quality of tone, greater durability, jerfect 
repetition. with a check (never betore attained), with the cer- 
luinty of the mstrument never plocking."’—Land and Wute~. 

“Very ingenious mechanism by which the repetition of the 
note is pertected.”’—The Hour, 


J OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, 
with the Patent Perfect Check Repeater Action. 


“ Beuutiful, light, and elastic touch, and an instant repe- 
tition, "—Globe. 

“ Phe softest touch is sufficient to secure a reply, the touch and 
facility of repetition are really pertect.'’—Belgravia. 

“The touch is very sure, light, and elastic."'"—Musical Times, 


J OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, 
with the Patent Perfect Check Repeater Action. 


“This invention is simplicity itself,""—The Queen. 
“The latest and greatest improvements in the Pianoforte."’— 
City Press. 


everywhere of musicians and 


manufacturers.” 


* Receive the great st approbation 
The Standard. | 


“Greater volume and richness of 
tone are produced with increased 
durability. 


Jj COHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT “PERFECT CHECK 
REPEATER ACTION" Piano- 
fortes of every description, manu- 
factured expressly for India and 
extreme Climates. 


jy OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


PIANOFORTES. 
GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
Mlustrated price-lists and descriptions, with opinions of the 
I ot Hes press and musical profession, forwarded post-free upon 
application. 


18, WIGMORE-STREET, LONDON, W. 
MANUFACTORY, ° 
THE ‘ BRINSMEAD WORKS,” GRAIFTON-ROAD, 
KENTISH-TOWN, N.W. 


The Engineer, 


and SONS’ | MAPLE and CO., LONDON. 


-) UST PUBLISHED, a new ILLUSTRA’ ED 
CATALOGUE ot FURNI : uide 
Families Furnishing —MAPLE SN ae peieb ad Sao 


MAPLE and CO., 
TLOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, 
LONDON. 
FRURNITURE. 
PPURNITURE, 


Fuasy ITURE, 


FURNITURE. 


APLE and CO.’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE, containing the Price of every Article © 


Required in Furnishing, post-tree. Foreign and Country Orders 
unctually and faithfully execute tf 
ondon reference. y d on receipt of a remittance or 


APLE and C0O.’S FURNISHING 


ESTABLISHMENT fs the largest and most convenient in 
ug wont A honte of any eps oiade can be turnished from Stock 
, mmnmiense advantage tor Country C 
Merchants, or for Exportation. 2 vi oe 


APLE and CO. supply every requisite 

for | HOUSE FURNISHING, mncluding Linens, fron- 
mongery, Glass, Crockery-ware, Clocks, |Bronzes, and every 
description of Ornaments, either for Dining or Drawing Koom, or 
for Christmas and Wedding Presents, in separate Departments. 


APLE and CO.— DINING - ROOM 


_PURNITURE—Sidepoards, in Oak, Mahogany, and other 
woods, from } gs, to 100gs. Fine Oak and Medieval Dining- 
Room Furuiture. Tables, from $3gs. to 70g4. An immense 
assortment of Clocks, Bronze, aud other Ornaments 


APLE and CO.—DRAWING-ROOM 


FURNITURE, the largest assortment in London; an 
endless variety of Cabinets, from 2 to 60 g8., many quite new in 
desigr a large assortment of Buhl Furnitare, as well as Black 
and Gold, 100 Easy-Chairs, from 1 to 10gs.; a very extensive 
Stock of Clocks, Bronzes, and Fancy Ornaments; 500 Chimuey 
Glasses, from 2 to 80gs.; Console Tables, as well as Girandoles, 
trom 1 to 20gs. 


URNITURE.— DRAWING-ROOM.—The 


largest selection 1n the world to select from. Some hand- 
some Diawing-Room Suites, corsplete, in Silk, from 30gs.; In 
Rep, trom 10gs, 500 Easy-Chairs, in various shapes. Lugénie 
Easy -Chairs, 283, 6d. , Vienna Easy-Chairs, 38s. 6d. Couches to 
correspond. 


URNITURE.—MAPLE & GO.—Families 


. who study economy with durability and elegance should 
visit this establishment before giving their orders. A House of 
any size furnished complete from stock 1n three days. An Illus- 
trated Catalogue, post-free—145, 146, 147, 48, and 149, Tottenham- 
court-road, London, 


MAPLE and CO., 
TPOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 
BEPSTEADS. 
BEDSTEADS. 


BREPSTEADS. 
BREP-ROOM FURNITURE. 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE, 


BEDSTEADS. 


MAPLE & CO. 
MAPLE & CO. 


ED-ROOM FURNITURE. MAPLE & CO. 


tor BEDSTEADS im Wood, Lron, and Brass, fitted with 
Furniture and Bedding, complete. Suites for Bed-Rooms, trom 
10 gs. each. See lllustrated Catalogue. 
MAPLE and CO. 


RASS and IRON BEDSTEADS.—Five 


Thousand to select from. From }2s, to 30gs. Handsome 
Brass Bedsteads, 5 gs. Bedding of every description manu- 
factured on the premises, and all warranted. 


BeEP-ROOM FURNITURE.—100 Suites, 


of yarious designs, to select from, from 10 gs. fur Suite 
complete. Bed-Room Suites, enamelled Siberian Ash, Satin- 
Wood, Hungarian Ash, Oak, &c., from 15 g3,—MAFLE and UO., 
145, 146, 147, Tottenham-court-road. 


ED-ROOM SUITES in SOLID ASH, from 


20 ge, to 50gs. Bed-koom Suites in Black and Gold, very 
choice and handsome style, from ae to sugs. The largest 
assortment of Bed- Room Furniture in Londvn to select trom. 


MA2LE and co, 


OL EEN ee HURT AOE 
(SRFETs. CARPETS. 
(CARPETS. CARPETS. 

APLE and CO. for CARPETS. 


Families Furnishing should inspect the Stock betore 
deciding. They will find a considerable advantage in price, 
besides Waving the largest choice to select from, including some 
ot the finest and best designs ever offered, Patterns sent on re- 
ceiving a description of what is likely to be required. All Carpets 
at the wh: lesale price. 

Maple and Co., 145 to 149, Tottenham-court-road. 


APLE and CO’S NEW CARPET 


SHOW-ROOMS, entirely for the display of British and 
Foreign Carpets ot every description, are now open. Goods will 
be sold at the smallest remunerative profit. All the new, choice 
patterns for 1876; also 600 pieces of old-pattern Brussels to be 
suld cheap. Kidderminster, Felt, Dutch, Turkey. Indian, ana, 
in fact, every description of Carpets, at the wholesale price. 145 
146, 147, 148, 149, Tottenham-court-road ; Nos. 1 to 16, Tottenham- 
place; and 2 to 6, Grafton-street East. 


PURBEY CARPETS.—An importation of 


extra-quality CARPETS just received. Prices from 8g:. 
to 40gs, Axminster Carpets alsv in stock, from 6g8. to 30¢>., 
especially suited for dining-rooms and libraries. Indian Carpets 
and Rugs in ile quantities. Aubusson Carpets for draw ing- 
rooms and boudoirs ot every size, A large stock of Persian, 
Turkey, and Foreign Rugs, from 178., some very curious in muke 


design. The trade supplied. 
ages MAPLE and do. Tottenham-court-road, 


()BETORNE CHINTZ.—Messrs. MAPLE 
and CU. beg to call particular attention to their Stock of 
this most fashionable material. which comprises, besides all the 
Patterns to be obtained elsewhere, a large assortment of magniti- 
cont designs drawn and manufactured Ce tor them. 
‘These goods are sup: rior in taste and manufacture to any ever 
cficwe] before,—Tot «nham-court-road. 


RETONNE CHINTZ.—Just received from 


Mulhouse, a Manufacturer's Stock of ubout 1000 Pieces, at 
rices varying trom ldd. per yard, These goods are abous half 
he price they were. 


[HE LARGEST STOCK of this New 


and Fashionable Material in London; some new an exclu- 
Those 


sive designs just received ; not to be obtained elsewhere. 
who study taste. should see th_ se Goods betore ordering. 

Patterns cent into the ones +n yeceiving a description of 
what is likely to be required. — APLE and CO. 


HE BEAUFORT BED-ROOM TOILET 


e greatest novelty of the day, new in shape and 
tae eee 0 jours very choles The Ware is manufactured 
expressly for Messrs. Maple and Uo.; price trom 15s. 9d. to 5 gs. 


supplied. 
sca Tee PLE and CO., Tottenham-court-road. 
APLE and CO., 
145, 146, 147, 148, 149, Tottenham-court-road ; 1,2,3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8, 9, 


10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 16, Tottenham-place; 2, 3, 4, 5,6, Grafton- 
street Ea:t, London. 


[ MPORTANT TO ALL. 


"(HE GREAT QUESTION of the DAY. 
Hew long are we to be left in sanitary 


“ra, Imatters at the mercy of the ignorant and careless? 

It is notorious that in the houses of the most exalted and 
wealthy, and in open country districts, the sanitary defects 
Sia ls such veers as poled and typhoid fever 

common a3 in the meanest and th 
cities."'"—Dr, G. JOHNSON, F.R.S. =o 
The “ Times ’’ states that 


00,000 CASES ANNUALLY of ILLNESS 


trom TYPHOID FEVER ALONE 
PREVENTABLE. Upwards of ug suey Uecoggawn ss 


9,000 PERSONS HAVE DIED of this 


DISEASE since the death of Prince Albert, and it is imros- 
sible to calculate the number of Millions who have suffered 
from ignorance or disregard of sanitary laws. Under the Mosaic 
Law the nations were much further advanced, although their 
means were very much ruder, A Greater Disgrace or Blot on 
Civilisation could not possibly be 1magined. In eighteen only 
of the largest English towns (in 1874) nearly Nine Thousand 
deaths are recorded from Scarlet Fever, how many millions 
have been attacked! If equally rigid precautions were adopted 
with teeard to prevention ot infectious diseases in the human 
family that are “ already carried " out tor cattle in foot-and- 
mouth disease, would not equally gratifying results follow ? 


HO’S TO BLAME?—As a proof of 


what can be accomplished in‘the way of Prevention, one 
of our best medical writers, Dr, BUDD, states that for a period 
of nearly twenty years, by poene use of preventive measures, 
he has never known the disease to spread in a single instance 
beyond the sick-room, mts time after time the house has 
been crowded with children and adultstrom attic to basement. 
No one acquainted with the.present state of the science and 
art ot medicine will for a moment qnestion that to Prevent 
Vat the firsband most importaat aim.’’—Sir WILLIAM 
Although the prevention of disease fs allowed to be of much 
peer importance than the cure, at prrent not one out of the 
large number of eminent men employed in medical schools 
teaches the science. Where now are the Black Death, the Sweat- 
Ing Sickness, and the Plague? Where ss Scurvy, the decimator of 
our Armies and Navi-s? They are where Typhus, Scarlet, and 
Typhoid Fevers will be vefore long. They are where every disease, 
BORE of whose existence we find out, will be sooner or 


NE HUNDRED AND FORTY 


‘ny, LHOUSAND PERSONS EVERY YEAR DIE ON- 
NA TURAL DEATHS, TWO HUNDRED and EIGHTY THOU- 
SAND are constantly suffering from actaal DISEASE which may 
Ete ee ene Hosts ate Sheet, showin, Row ie 

oO mp ont Disease, is ghren with each Bottle o 

KNO 8 FRUIT SALT. oe : 
It is quite impossible to over-state the value of such important 
information, Noone ehould be witheut it. 


‘Asa means of keepin the rystem clear, and thus taking aw 
the Reann etek ofall Infectious or Malarious Diseases; bal 


NO’S FRUIT SALT 


is particularly valnatle. No Traveller should leave home 
without a supply: for by its use the most dangerous forms of 
Fever, Gouty, Rheumatic, and other Blood Poisons, very tre- 
quently causing Apoplexy, Heart Disease, and sudden death, cc., 
are prevented and cured. It is,in truth, a FAMILY MEDICINE 
CHEST in the timplest yet most potent torm. 


NO’S FRUIT SALT. 


A Gentleman states .—'* In cases of bilious headaches fol- 
lowed a severe attacks of fever, ENO’S FRUIT SALT hase acted 
like a charm, when all other treatment failed. The day is not 
distant when a neglect of its use mall tevers and diseases resulting 
trom poisoned blood will be considered as criminal. See “ The 
Stomach and its Trials’ (Tenth Edition), for 14 stamps, post- 
tree, J.C. ENO, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 

ALSO, AS A REFRESHING, COOLING, AND 
INVIGOKATING BEVERAGE, USE 


BrXO's FRUIT SALT. 


It isthe BEST PREVENTIVE and OURE for 
BILIOUSNESs, 
SsiCK HEADACHE, *% 
SKIN ERUPTIONS, 
IMPURE BLOOD, 
PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 
GIDDINEss, 
FEVERISHNESS, 
MENTAL DEPRESSION, 
WANT OF APPETITE, SOURNEsS OF ‘THE STOMACH, 
CONSTIPATION, VOMITING, THIRST, &c. 


And to REMOVE the EFFECTS of 
ERRORS OF EATING AND DRINKING, 
OR AS A GENTLE LAXATIVE AND TONIC IN THE 
VARIOUS FORMs OF INDIGESTION, 


If its great value in keeping the body In health were universally 
known, no tamily would be without it. Price 2s, 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
J CG. ENO, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


May be had through any Chemist. 
as all Wholesale Houses keop it in Stock. 


NO’'S FRUIT SALT. 


A Lady writes:—" {think you will be glad to hear that 1 
find your FRUIT SALT a most valuable remedy, aud I can 
assure you 1 recommend it to all my friends, and the result is 
always satisfactory.’ 


NO’S FRUIT SALT. 


Messrs. Gibson and Son, Chemista, of Hexham. writing for 
a turther supply of the FRUIT SALT, say :—"' Since we intro- 
duced your Fruit Salt in Hexham, a few months ago, we have 
sold upwards of one thousand bottles, and it gives general satis- 
faction, as custemers who get it almost always recommend it to 
their triends. We have had numerous instances of its efficacy in 
the cure of Bilious Headaches, Indigestion, Stomach Com- 
plaints, &c. 1 has had ed dhe sale than any other proprietary 
medicine that we know of."” 


‘\NO’S FRUIT SALT. 


“Your FRUIT SALT is beyond all praise. 1 wish you 
would sell it here, 1t would make its own way vy its own merit, 
“7. A. SomERBY, Councillor-nt- Law. 
“Nov. 6, 1875. “20, Old State Houge, Boston, U.S.A.” 


Eyes FRUIT SALT. 


“ After suffering for nearly two and a half years from 
severe headache and disordered stomach, and trying almost 
everything, and spending a vast amount of money to no pur- 

Ose, as Dandie nothin, doing me any good, I was recommended 
y a friend to try your FRUIT SALT, 1 did so, and before L 
finished one bottle | found it doing me a great deal of good, and 
now am restored to my usual health. Others that have tried it 
through my recommendation inform me that they have not 
enjoyed euch good health for years as they have done since 


ing it.— Yous most truly, 
b 283 “ Ropexrt Humpureys, Post Office, Barrasford.”’ 


Ninth Edition, Just Published, greatly, enlarged and improved, 
1s.; tree for 14 stamps, Tlustrated, 


puE STOMACH AND ITS TRIALS. 


CONTENTS. 

Nervous Complaints, Nervous 
Depression, Irritability, and 

Sleeplessness, and their Cure. 


Nutrition, Indigestion, Dys- 
vepsia, and its Causes. Paln- 
HP Dyspepsia or pain after 


eating, Weakness of the The ‘rue Chest Protector. 

Stomach. 3 Coughs, Colds, and their 
Sickness and Vomiting, tke jure, 

lepsy, Fits, Spasms of the Valuable Hints on Con- 

Heart. stipation. 


Sudden Deaths. Adyice to Would-be Suicides. 
How Wind on the Stomach | Nature's Laws, Rules for 
causes Palpitation and Mis- | | Life. 
taken Heart Disease. The | Appendix, Invalid Cookery, 
Alimentary Cure. &c. ‘lo Heads of Families. 


Piles. Treatment by a new! A New Cure tor Whooping- 
and successful mode, With) Congh, without internal 
valuable Prescriptions. medicine. A Safe Cure for 

Rh umatism and Gout, Their Ringworm, Jaundice, Bi 


liouxness, and Sick Headache. 
Unsightly Blemishes, Pimples 
on the Face, and their Cure; 


Dangers, Prevention, and 
Cure. 


How to Prevent Feart Disease. 


Sore Throat and its Cure, with Prescriptions. Raw 
Consumption; its Canse, The| Meat Jelly in Chronic 
only true Treatment. How Diarrhea. 


to preyent the seeds of con- The Cause and Prevention of 


sumption from forming.| Fevers: how to | Destro 
Viral Energy. How to cwn- Typhoid Germs in Milk. _ 
vert a delicate child into a| Simple Means of Detecting 
strong one. Sewage in Water. f 
‘The above Treatise forms the most cee and most reliable 


manual of health that has yet been publis 
Extract of a letter trom the Ven. Blythe Hurst, Vicar of Col- 
lierly, than whom there is no clergyman better known or more 
respected in thediocese of Durham, on account of his urbanity 
and eminence a: @ scholar:—‘1 have carefully read over your 
treatise, and, from sad experience, codoraa every word of it. For 
some time previous my stomach retained very ittlefood. 1 was 
really stary ng in the midst of plenty. Your discovery hassaved 
my life 1 can now digest my food with ease. Lowe you adebt 
of gratitude I shall never be able to discharge. 
Dr. Edwardes, Dartford, writes:—" Your treatise contains 
sound practical common-sense, an element which is not always 
found pervading the pages of medical works. 1 wish you every 
possible success In your efforts for medical progress and enlighten- 


ment. 

“The brochure is well worth perusal.”’—Newcastle Daily 
Chronicle. 

“The title of the work scarcely gives an idea of the variety of 
subjects treated in it. It is remarkably free from empiricism, 
and is certainlycheap ata shilling. "—Northern Review. 

J.C ENO, Gr at Market, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


LORILINE, 


For the TEETH and BREATH. 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world; it thoroughly cleanses 
artially decayed teeth from all parasites or living “ acamatenlie’? 
eaving them, early white, imparting a delightful fragrance to 
the breath. rice 2s. 6d per bottle, The Fragrant Floriline 
removes instantly all odours arising from a foul stomach or 
tobacco-smoke, 

For children and adults whose teeth show marks of decay its 
advantages are paramount. The “ Floriline” should be tho- 
roughly brushed into all the cavities; no one need fear using it 
too often or too much at atime. Among the ingredients being 
soda, honey, spirits of wine, borax, and extracts from sweet herbs 
and plants, it forms not only the very best dentifrice for cleansing 
ever discovered, but one that is perfectly delicious to the taste 
and as harmless as sherry. he taste is so pleasing that, 
instead of taking up;the toothbrush with'dislike, as is often the 
case, children will on no account omit to use the * Floriline” 
Te morning if only left to their own choice, Children 
cannot taught the use of the toothbrush too young: early 
neglect invariably produces premature decay of the teeth. 
“Ploriline” is prepared only by HENRY ©. GALLUP, 493, 
Oxford-street, London; and sold by all Chemists and Perfumers 
throughout the world at 2s. 6d, per bottle. 

“ Ploriline Powder, put up in large glass jars, price 1s, 


LORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


Sweet as the ambrosial air, 
With its perfume rich and rare; 
Sweet as violets at the morn, 
Which the emerald nooks adorn ; 
Sweet as rosebuds bursting forth, 
From the richly-laden earth, 
Is the “ FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 


The teeth it makes a pearly white, 

So pure and lovely to the sight; 

The gums assume a rosy hue, 

The breath is sweet as violets blue; 

While scented as the flowers of May. 

Which cast their sweetness from each spray, 
Is the * FRAGRANT FLORILINE,” 


Sure, some fairy with its hand 
Cast around its mystic wand, 
And produced from fairy's bower 
Scented perfumes from each flower; 
For in this iquid gem we trace— 
All that can beauty add and grace— 
Such isthe * FRAGRANT FLORILIN 


LORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


“Floriline.’—The most eminent Chemists of theday admit 
that Floriline will produce snowy teeth and fragrant breath 
where nothing else will, While mineral tooth preparations 
injure the enamel of the teeth, thia wonderful vegetable liquid 
preserves und beautities them. Symptoms of decay and all dis- 
colourations of every sort disappear like magic; and by its 
delightful use the mouth becomes as fragrant and sweet as a font 
of flowers. so that, in tact, when it has once been used, either 
by the young or the old, they will never discontinue it, bat, asthe 
Christian World “ truly says, “ Those who once begin to use it 
will certainly never willingly give it up,"" 

Another great authority says :—‘* The Floriline is a vegetable 
dentitri { the pala quality, it is perteetly harmless in its 
use—benetiting, but notinjuring. 1t imparts to the teeth # 
pearly and most beantitul whiteness, gives a delightful fragrance 
and sweetness to the breath, and no discovery having the same 
purpose in view has hitherte pepreaclice itin faterest or success."" 

From the " Young Ladies’ Journal’ :—'t An agreeable denti- 

frice is always a sey As one of the most agreeable muy be 
reckoned Plorilinge, It cleauses the teeth and imparts a pleasant 
odour to the breath, It has been analysed by several eminent 
protessors of chemistry, and they concur in their testimony to 
ts usefulness. We ard frequently asked to recommend a denti- 
frice to our readers, therefore we cannot do better than advise 
them to try the Fragrant Floriline.”* 

Put ae in elegant toilet. cases, and sold by all Perfumers and 
Dealers in Toilet Articles in the Kingdom, at 2s. 6d. per Bottle, 

Prepared by HENRY ©, GALLUP, 493, Oxford- street, 


LORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


LORILIN E.—May be had of most 


Teepe cele dealers in all parts of the world -— M. Swann, 12, 
Rue Castiglione, Paris; W. Kingston, Malta, Bathgate and Co,, 
Calcutta, Bo G. Lennon, Port Elizabeth, Cape of Good Hope; 
Malabar and Co,, Kingstown, Jamaica; T. Plimmer, Bridye- 
town, Barbadoes; Felton, Grimwade, and Co., Melbourne, 
Sharland and Co., Auckland, N.Z,.; Hatton and Laws, Launces- 
ton, Tasmania; A. M. Bickford and Sons, Adelaide, Berkley 
and Taylor, Brisbane, Elliott Brothers, Sydney, and most dealers 
in Austraha, 't. Pinto Bastos, Rio Janeiro, 


Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
for Cousumption. 

Brown's BRONCHIAL ‘TROCHES. 

Sold Everywhere, et y 

ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


are piepaced from a highly-esteemed recipe for Sey 
Bronchial Affections, Asthma, Hoarseness, Coughs, Colds, an 
Irritation or Soreness of the Throat. 

Public Speakers and Vocalists will find them beneficial in clear- 
ing the voice before speaking or singing, and relieving the 
throut after any unusual exertion of the vocal organs, having @ 
peculiar adaptation to affections which disturb the organs of 
speech, Few are aware of the importance of checking a cough, or 
‘slight cold” in its first stages. ‘That which in the beginning 
would yield to a mild remedy, if neglected, soon attacks the 
Jungs. '** Brown's Bronchial ‘Troches"' are a most valuable 
article when coughs, colds, bronchitis, influenza, hoarseness, and 
sore throat are Pa a The Troches give sure and almost 
immediate relief, 

‘A Brawch House is opened in London for the sale of Brown's 
Bronchial Troches,"’ which have been so long justly celebrated 
throughout the United States and British Provinces. ‘Their value 
has been proved ate an experience of many years, and pipet are 
highly recommended and prescribed by medical men and others 
of eminence. Price 1s. 14d. per Box, 

JOHN I, BROWN and SONS, Proprietors, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. 

Sold by most Chemists and. Medicine Dealers in the United 


States, British Provinces, and Great Britain. 

LONDON DEPOT, 493, Oxford-street. 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Coughs. 

BROWN ’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 

Cure Colds. 
BROwN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Hoarseness. 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Relieve Asthma, ‘ 
B ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
J aré Healing to the Lungs. 
| ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
for Catarrhe 1S: 4h ep Ri ee 
Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
for Sore Throat. 
BrOwN BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
CLERGYMAN'S SORE THROAT. 


A chronic inflammation of the small mucous glands connected 
with the membranes which line the throat and windpipe, the 
approach of which is often 80 insidious as scarcely to attract 
notice—an increase of mucus, and @ sense of wearisomeness and 
loss of power in the throat after public speaking or singing. it 
arises from cold or any unusual exertion of the voice. ‘These in- 
cipient sym) toms are allayed by using “ Brown's Bronchial 
‘Proches,” While, if neglected, an entire loss of voice 1s often 

xperienced. a a 
ae THROAT AFFECTIONS AND HOARSENESS. 

All sufiering trom Irritation of the Throat and Hoarseness will 
be agreeably surprised at the almost immediate relief afforded by 
the use of “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” The demulcent 
ingredients allay pulmonary irritation ; and after public speaking 
or singing, when the throat is wearled and weakened by too 
much exercise, their use will give renewed strength to the vocal 

rgans. 
one Brown's Bronchial] Troches” are the most popular article in 
Europe for Throat Diseases, Cou; ‘hs, and Colds; and this Bopas 
larity is based upon real merit. ‘This result has been acquired by 
a test of mary years, and “ The Troches” continue to stand the 
first in public favour and confidence, They can be procured of 
any first-class Chemist, at 1s. 14d. per Box, throughout the 


kingdom. 


ppnowsx® BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


ure Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Influenza, and Irritation 
or aS, of the Throat; relieve the hacking Cough in Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Hooping-Cough, Asthma, Catarro ere 
and Strengthen the Voice of Singers. Indispensable to Public 


peakers. 
2 ‘The genuine have the words ** Brown 8 Bronchial Troches * on 


ernment stamp around each box. Sold by all Medicine 
tne ors LONDON bron, 492, OXPORD-ST EET. 


Gocrery FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
AND NEW-YEAR’S GIFTS. 


BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS. Illustrated by 
Twelve Drawings from Nature. By Mrs. J. W. WHYMPEL. 
Printed in colours by William Dickes. With Descri) tive Letter- 
pres by the Author of ‘Life in the Walls.” Handsom ly 
hound in cloth, bevelled boards, full gilt side, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF INDIA: From the Earliest Times to | 


the Present Day. By L.J, TROTTER. Author of * Studies in 
Biography ” and “A Sequel to Thornton's History of India.’ 
Post 8vo, With a Map and 23 Engravings, cloth boards, 10s. 64. 


LAND OF ISRAEL (THE): A Journal of Travels 
in Palestine, undertaken with reference to its physical character. 
By the Rev. Canon ‘CRISTRAM, ‘Tuird Edition, revised, large 

Sst 8vo, with 2 Maps, 4 Full-Pagze Coloured Plates, 8 Full-Page 
illustrations, and numerous Eogravings, cloth boards, 10s. 6d. 


, STUDIES AMONG THE PAINTERS. By J. 
}EAVINGTON ATKINSON, Esq. With 17 Full-Page Illus- 
trations on toned paper. Small éto, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


ART-TEACHING OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH 
(THE). With an Index of Subjects, Historiceland Emblems ic. 
By the Rev. R. ST. JOHN TYRWHITT, formerly Student and 
Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford, Author of * Lectures on Sym- 
bolism.” Post 8vo, cloth boards, 7s 6d. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE; 
being a Review of th Physical Geography, Geoiogy, and Metevr- 
olegy of the Holy Land, with a De-cription of every Animal 
and Plant mentioned in Holy Scripturs. By tue Rev. Canon 
TRISTRAM. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illastrations, cloth 
boards, 7s. 6d. 


SCENES IN THE EAST: consisting of Twelve 
Coloured Photographic Views of Places mentioned in the Bible, 
beau cifully executed; with Descriptive Letterpress by the Rev. 
Canon TRISTRAM, Author of * The Land of Israel," &c. — 4to, 
cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


SINAI AND JERUSALEM; or, Scenes from the 
Bible Lands. Consistng of Coloured Photographic Views of 
Places mentioned in the Bible, including a Panoramic View of 
Jerusalem. By the Rey. W. HOLLAND, M.A., Honorary Secre- 
tary to the Palestine Exploration Fund. Clvth, bevelled boards, 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

AFRICA UNVEILED. _ By the Rev. H. ROWLEY. 
Crown Svo, with Map, and 8 Full-Page Ilustrations on toned 
paper, cloth boards, 6s. 


CHINA, THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE OF: A 
Short Account of the Geography, History, Religion, Social Life, 
Arts, Indu tries, and Government of China and its People. By 
J. THOMSON, Esq., F.R.G-S.. Crown Svo, with Map and 12 
Full-Page Illustrations on toned paper, cloth boards, ds. 


THE HEROES OF THE ARCTIC AND THEIR 
ADVENTURES. By FREDERICK WHYMPER, E-q , Awhor 
of “Travels m Alaska,” &c. With May. 8 rage Woodcuts, and 
numerous other Engrayings. Crown &vo, cloth boards, 53. 


AUSTRALIA’S HEROES. By CHARLE3 H. EDEN, 
Esq.. Author ot * My Wie and Lin Queensland.” * Fo tunes of 
the Fletchers,” &c. With Map. Crown Svo, cloth boars, 5s 


COMMENTARY ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Vol. 1, contain ng the Pentateuch According to the Auth rized 
Version. By Various Authors. Crown 8vo, with Maps and 


Plans, cl ‘th boards, 4s. 

COMMENTARY ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Vol. IL., containing the Books ot Joshia, Judges, Ruth, cumnel 
T.and Ii., Kin s1.audil., Chronictes 1, and {1., Ezra, Nehemiah, 
ant Esther, Accoiding to the Autho-ized Version. By Various 


Authors. Crown 8yvo, with 3 Maps, cloth boards, 4s. 


COMMENTARY ON THE NEW _ TESTAMENT. 
Vol. I., containing the Four Gospels. By the Rev. W.WALSH AM 
HOW, M.A. Crown 8vo, with Maps and Plans, cloth boards, 4s. 


COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Vol. IL, containing the Acts, Kpistls, and Revelation. by 
various Authors. Crown 8yvo, with Map, cloth boards, 4s. 


WINIE2 IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS, AND 
SUMMER iN TH# ANTARCTIC REGION>. By CHARLES 
TOMLINSUN, F.R.S.. With ‘wo Mapsand several! [Wustrations. 
Crown $vo, cluth boards, 43 

EVENINGS AT THE MICROSCOPE; or, Researches 
amorg the Minutec Organs and Forms of Avimat Lite. By P. 
H. GOSSE, B-q. &.RS A new Edition, Revised and Anno- 
tated. With numerous Woodcuts. Syo, Cloth bourds, 4s. 


BIBLE PLACES; or, the Topography of the Holy 
Land. A succinct Account of a1 the Places, Kivers, aud Moun- 
tains of the Land of Israel mentioned in the Bible, so tar as they 
have been identified ; together with their modern names and his- 
torical references. By the Rev. Canon TRISTRAM, A New 
and Revised Edition, with Map, crown 8vo, cloth bourd:, 4s. 


ASTRONOMY WITHOUT MATHEMATICS. By 
Sir EDMUND BECKET ?, Bart., LL.D., Q.C., F.R.A.S, Sixth 
Edition, :evised for the results uf ihe Transit. f Venus, Lost 
svo, cloth boards, 4s. 

TWO CAMPAIGNS: A Tale of Old Alsace. By A. 
H. ENGELB-OA. Esq, Author of “ Lionel’s hevenge,” &e. 
With Coloured Fron ispiece and numerous Woodcuts. Post vo, 
cloth boards 3s 6d. 

ROSAMOND FERRARS. By M. BRAMSTON, 
Anthor of “ dhe Paneded House,” &c. With Coloured Fro: tis- 
piece and numerous Wvodcats, Pos 8yo, c.vth boards, 33. 6d. 


JULIAN’S DREAM: A Story of a pv. 362. By the 
Rey. GERALD S. DAVIES, Author or ~ Gaudentius,” &c. With 
Coloured Froutispiece aud uumervus Woudcuts. Post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. 

A CRUISE ON THE BOSPHORUS, AND IN THE 
MARWOKA AND ZEGHAN SEAx. By the Rev. G. FYLER 
TOWNSEND, M.A. Wich Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 3-. 6d. 

AWAY ON THE MOORLAND: A Highland Tale- 
By A... CHAMBERS, Author of “ Robin the bold,”’ &e. With 


Colou*ea Frontispiece and numerous Weodcuts, rost tyo, cloth 
By W.H. G. 


boards. 3s. 6d. 

THE SETTLERS: A Tale of Virginia. 

KINGSTON, Esq., Author of “The Two shipmates,” “* Michael 
Penguyne,” &c, With Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

MARCHFIELD: A Story of Commercial Morality. 
By the Rey W.J, LOFTIE, Authorof * In and Out of London,’”’ 
Peebles © 3 Full-Page Ulustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth beards, 
2s. 6d. 

ERLING; or, the Days of St. Olaf. By IF, SCAR- 
LEtT POYTER Esq. Crown syo, with 3 Full-Page llus- 
trations, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

FOR FAITH AND FATHERLAND. By M. 

Crown §8yvo, 


BRAMSTON, Author of ‘ Rosamond Ferrars.’ 
with 3 Full-Page Illustrations, cioth boards, 2s. 6d. 


HEROES OF THE NORTGE,; or, Stories from Norwe- 
gian Uhrovicle. By F. SCARLET?! POTTER, Esq., Author of 
“ Erling; or, the Days ef st, Olaf,’ &c, Crown 8ye, with 
Fu |-Page ustrations, cloth boards, vs. 6d. 

HOME OF THE WOLVERENE AND BEAVER 
(THE); or, Fur-Hunting in the Wilds of Canuda. By C. H. 
EDEN, Esq. Crown 8vo, with 3 Full-Page Illustrations, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. 

IN THE MARSH. By Miss B.C, CURTEIS. With 
AGaEE oe abtro ons on toned paper. Crown 8yo, cloth 

ards, 28. 6d. 

LONDON SPARROWS. By the Author of “ Uncle 
‘Tom’s Stories,” ** Ruth Lee,” &c, With three Full-Page Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


A NOIENT HISTORY FROM THE 
MONUMENTS. 

ASSYRIA, FROM TUE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
TUE FALL OF NINEVEH, By the late GEORGE oMITH, 
Esq., of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, Britich Museum. 
Feup 8yo, cloth boards, 2s. 


« at present the only concise history of that Important em~ 
pire."’"—Academy. 

EGYPT, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO B.C. 
200, By S. BIRCH, LL.D., &c. Fesp svo, cloth boards, 2s. 


PERSIA, FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO 
THE ARAB CONQUEST. By W.S. W. VAUX, M.A., F.R.S, 
Feap 8vo, cluth boards, 2s. 

Other Volumes in preparation. 


I IBRARIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
4 Cloth Boards, Handsomely Mlustrated. 
Arranged in Neat Boxes. 

One Box, containing £ix Volumes, with gilt edges, price 21s. 

ees BOXES, each containing Five Vols., price 5s. 
car OS. 

ne BOXES, each containing Six Vols., price 6s. 
ea h Box, 

SEVEN BOXES, each containing Twelve Vols , price 
Ge. each Box. 

ONE BOX, containing Ten Vols., price 5s, 

TWO BOXES, each containing Five Vols., price 
fs, 6d. each Box. 

Led BOXES, each containing Six Vols., price 7s. 6d. 
eacl Xx. 

For Contents see Catalogues, which will be supplied on 
application. Ss 

London: 77, Great Queen-ctreet, Lincoln's Inn-flelds, W.C.; 

4, Royal Exchange, W.C.; and 48, Piccadilly, W. 
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MACMILLAN and 


((ABISTMAS BOOKS. 
HE MAKERS OF FLORENCE: Dante, 


Giotto, Savonarola, and their City, By Mrs. OLIVHANT. 
With Ilustrations from Drawings by Professor Delamctte, and 
a steel Vortrait of Savonarola, engraved by C.H. Jeens Medium 
Sve, Uniform with ‘ Holland Honse.”” 21s. (This day. 


A NCIENT STREETS AND HOMESTEADS 


OF ENGLAND. By A. RIMMER. With Introduction 
by the Very Rev. J. 38 HOWSON, U.D:, Dean ef Chester. Con- 
taining sbout 150 Henstrations from Drawings by the Author, 
engraved on Wood by J. D. Cooper. Medium 8yo, | Uniform 
with “ Holland House," &c. 21s. [This day. 


EW LANDS WITHIN THE ARCTIC 


CIRCLE. Narrative of the Discoveries of the Austrian 
Ship Tegetthoff in 1872-74. By JULIUS PAYER. one of the 
Commanders of the Expedition ‘Containing upwards of 10 
Illustrations from Drawings by the Anthor. engraved by J.D 
Cooper, a Coloured Frontispiece, and Route Maps. vols, 
medium 8vo, 323. [This day. 


RACEBRIDGE HALL. By 


WASHINGTON IRVING. With upwards of 100 Illus- 
trations by RK. Caldecott. Crown $vo, cloth elegant, 6s. (Uni- 
form with “ Old Christmas.”’) [This day. 


) CONN YN AND THE GOBLINS. By 


©. LELAND (Hans Breitmann). With £0 Illustrations 
by the Author. Crown bvo, gilt, 6s. [This day 


((ARROTS: Just a Little Boy. By ENNIS 


GRAHAM, Author of “ Tcll Me astory.” Illustrated by 
Walter Crane. Extra fcap 8vo, 4s. 6d. [Ths day. 


RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. 


By J.P. MAHAFFY. Iustrated. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
[This day. 


(PRE MARQUIS OF LORNE’S POEM. 


4 GUIDO AND LITA: A Tale of the Riviera. Illustrated, 
New Edition, small 4to, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


HITE’S SELBORNE. Edited, with 


NOTES and MEMOIR, by FRANK BUCKLAND, a 
Chapter on Antiquities by Lord Selborne, and the Gar/en 
Kalendar. With Ulustrations by Professor Delamotte. Medium 
Svo, cloth elegant, 3ls. 6d. 

Aiso, a Large Paper Edition, containing, in addition to the 
above, 30 Autotype Lilustrations, from Drawings by Professor 
Delamotte, and a Coloured Map of the Envirous of Selborne. 
Two vols., 4to, half morocco, elegan*, £4 4s. 


TON COLLEGE, HISTORY OF. By 


H.C. MAXWELL LYTE, M.A. With Iliustrations by 
Professor Delamotte, Coloured Plates, and a Steel Vortrait of the 
ones: engraved by C,H. Jeens, Medium 8vo, cloth elegant, 
3is, 6d. 


HAKESPEARE SCENES AND 


CHARACTERS. A Series of Illustrations, designed by 
Adamo Hot.ann, Makart, Pecht, &c.; aud Engraved on Steel 
by Bankel, Baner. Goldberg, &c. With Explanatory Text, 
Selected and Arranged by Professor DOWDEN. Royal 8yo, cloth 
elegant, £2 123. 6d. 

Large Paper Edition, India Proofs, folio, half morocco, 
elegant, £4 14s. 6d. 


LD CHRISTMAS. From the “Sketch- 


Book” of Washington Irving. With 100 Illustrations by 
R. Caldecott. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. [Second Edition, 


OLLAND HOUSE. By PRINCESS 


_ MARIE LIECHTENSTEIN. With Steel Engravings 
and Weoacuts. Third Edition. Medium 8vo, cloth elegant. 163. 
Large Paper Edition, with India Proots and Photographs, two 
vels,, 4to. halt morocvo, elegant, £4 4s. 


HE HUNTING OF THE SNARK. An 


_ Agony, in Eight Fits. By LEWIS CARROLL, Author of 
« Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,’ ‘Through the Looking- 
Glass,” &c. With Nine Illustrations by H. Ho iday. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, 3s. 6a. [Sixteenth Thousand. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Gift-Books post-free for 
3 stampe. 


Macminuan and Co., Bedford-street, Strand, W C. 


PHPORTANT CAUTION. 

The MACASSAR OiL for the Ha 
ODONTO for the Teeth, and KALYDOR 
for the Skin, manufactured by 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, of 20, Hatton- 
garden, London, for the last Eighty years, 
are the ONLY GENUINE articles sold 
under those or any SIMILAR names; 
therefore, do not be persuaded to buy 
noxious and worthless imitations of 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, KALY- 
DOR, or ODONTO, however cheap. 


ROwLanns’ 
hy ACASSAR 


Ort 


prevents the hair falling off or turning grey, cleanses it from 
scurf and dandriff, and makes it beautifully s: ft, pliable, ard 
glossy. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 102. 6d. (equal to four small), and Z1s 
per Botte. 


RoOwLAnDs' 
KAalYp OR 


eradicates Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, Discolonrations, and 
other Cutaneous visitations, and renders the Skin soft, clear, and 
blooming.—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 


Rowlands’ 
(PONTO, 


eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient 
decay, and polishes and preserves the Enamel, to which it 
imparts a PEARL-LIKE Whiteness. Price 2s. 9d. per Box, 


ROWLANDs’ 
EUe° NIA 


is a NEW, Delicate,and Fragrant POWDER for the FACE and 
SKIN. Ladies who are in the habit of using Face Powder will 
find it the best ever yet produced, giving to the complexion a 
blooming purity of transparent delicacy. 3s. per Box, or double 
that size, with Puff, 5s. 


Sold by Chemists, Perfumers, and Hairdressers, 
Ask for 


ROWLANDS' 
A BTICLES, 


AND AVOID CHEAP IMITATIONS UNDER THE SAME 
OR SIMILAR NAMES. 


¢ 0.’8| GMITH, ELDER, 


and CO’S LIST. 


HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By 
HENRI VAN LAUN. Vol. 1.—From its Origin tu the Renats- 
sance, Demy $vo, 16s. 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By LESLIE STEPHEN. 2 vols., 
demy Svo, 28s, 

ETRUSCAN BOLOGNA: A Study. By RICHARD 
F,. BURTON, Author ot “ Pilgrimage to Mediaah and Mecca,” 
cc. Small 8vo, ls 6d. 

LORENZO DE MEDICLI YHE MAGNIFICENT. 
By ALFRED VON REUMONY. Translated trom tue German 
ty Rob:rt Harrison. ‘wo vols. 8¥o, 303. 

New Volume by the Author of “* Law and God,” 

REASONABLE SERVICE. By W. PAGE 
ROBERTS, M.A., Vicar of Eye, Suffolk, Author of “ Law and 
God.” Crown 8vo, ts. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


Royal 4to, price One Guinea. 

THE ORPHAN OF PIMLICO, and other Sketches, 
Fragments, and Drawings. By WILLIAM MAKEPWACK 
THACKERAY. Copied by a poe that gives a taithful repro- 
duction of the originals. With a Preface aud Editorial Notes by 
Miss THACKERAY. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WOKKS. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION, 


with all the original Illustrations. 22 vols., 8vo, cloth gilt, price 
£8 5s.; or, in half russia, £12 12s. 
THE POPULAR EDITION. 

2vols. Crown Svo, with Frontispiece to each volume, scarlet 
cloth, gilt top, price £3; and, in half morocco, price £6 5s. 

THE ROSE AND THE RING; or, The History of 
Prince Giglio and Prince Bulbo. A Fireside Pantomime for 
Great and Small Children. By W. M, THACKERAY. With 
numerous Lliustrations. New Edivion, square 16mo, price 5s., 
cloth gilt, gilt edges. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


By W. M. THACKERAY. 
Comprising :— 


Mrs. Perkins's Ball. The Kickleburys on. the 
Dr. Birch. Rhi 


ine. 
Our Street. The Rose and the Ring. 
With Illustrations by the Author. Price 6s. 


POETS AND NOVELISTS: A Series of Literary 
Studies. By GEORGE BARNETT SMITH. Crown $svo, price 
9 


S. 

HISTORY OF ART. By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE. 
Translated by F. E. BONNETYT, With 415 [ustrations. Third 
Edition, revised. 2 vols. Imperial 8vo, price 42s, 

By the same Author, 


HISTORY OF SCULPTURE. 377 Illustrations. 2 
vols. Imperial 8vo, price 42s. 

THE STORY OF GOETHE'S LIFE. By GEORGE 
HENRY LEWES. Crown &vo, 7s. 6d. 

A SELECTION FROM THE POETICAL WORKS 
OP ROBERT BROWNING. New Edition, Enlarged. Crown 
Svo, 7s. 6u.; gilt edges, 88. Gd. 

A SELECTION FROM THE POETRY OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. With Portrait and 
Vignette. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d.; gilt edges, &s. 6d. 

POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
Six vols. Feap 8vo, price 30s. 

POEMS by ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
With Portrait of the Author. 5 vols. Crown 8vo, price 30s. 

SCIENCE BYWAYS. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, 
B.A., Author of The Borderland of Science,’ &e, With a Pho- 
tegraphic Portrait. Crown Svo, price 1s. Gd. 

By the same Author, 
THE BORDERLAND OF SCIENCE. Cr. 8v¥0, 10s. 6d. 


USEFUL BOOKS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


A MANUAL OF DIET IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. By THOMAS KING CHAMBER-. MD. Oxon., 
F.R.U.P. Lond., Hon. Physician to the Prince of Wales. fecund 
Ed tion. Crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE, and Rules for the 
Management of une Sick Room, For Family Use. By JOHN 
GARDNER, M.D, Seventh Edition, Revised and Halarged, with 
Numerous Llustrations. Demy Svo, 12s. 

London: SuitH, Exper, and Go., 15, Waterloo-p'ace. 


( }RIFFITH and FARRAN’S NEW 
GIET-BOOKS, 
Illustrated, cloth-elegant. 
THE “OUZEL” GALLEY; or, Notes 
from an Old Sea Log. By W. HG. KINGSTON, Author 
of ‘The Three Commanders,” ** Hurricane ILmrry,"’ &c. Im- 
perial idmo, price 63.; or bevelled boards, gut edg2s, 7s. td. 


FYATE-BREADTH ESCAPES; or, The 


‘Adventures of ‘Three Boys in South Africa, By the Rev. 
Post 8yvo, 


H G. ADAMS, Author ot ‘Schoolboy Honour,” &c, 
price 4s. ; or gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 


UR HOME IN THE MARSH LAND; or, 
. Days of Auld Lang Syne. By E.L.F. Price 2..6d.; or 
3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


GTARLIGHT STORIES, TOLD TO 
BRIGHT EYES AND LISTENING EARS. By FANNY 
LABLACHE. Price 3s. 6d., plain; Coloured, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


PALES. AND LEGENDS OF SAXONY 
AND LUSATIA. By W. WESTALL. Post 8yvo, price 
4s, 6d.; gilt edges, 5s. 

OUISA  BROALHURST; or, 


Experiences. Price 3s. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 4s. 


1 OST IN THE JUNGLE: A Story of the 
4 Indian Mutiny. By AUGUSTA MARRYAT. Price 
2s, 6d., plam; Coloured Plates, gilt edges, 33. 6d, 


REY TOWERS; or, Aunt Hetty’s Will. 
By M.M. POLLARD. Price 3s. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 43. 


OOK OF REMEMBRANCE (THE) FOR 


EVERY DAY IN THE YESR. With blank space for 
rec rding Birthdays, Weddings, &c. Price 2s. 6d, gilt «dges. 


PLATTING PICTURES. A Novel Pastime. 
Four Series, each with materials for Three Complete 
Pictures in Fancy Coloured Wrappers. 4to, price 1s, each, 


r[HE NORTH “POLE; and How Charlie 


Wil on Discovered it. By the Author of “ The Reaims of 

the Ice King,’ &c. 16 J)lustrations. Price 3s. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 

“ Gives a Very vivid idea of the difficuities, peas pe and terrors 

of Arctic exploration—some of the illustrations are very 
striking.”’—Nonconformist. 


HE MANDARIN’S DAUGHTER: A Story 


* of the Great Taiping Rebellion. By SAMUEL MOssSMAN, 
Author of “ New Japan,” &. Price ds. 6d. ; gilt edges, 5s. 


ZIPPORAH, THE JEWISH MAIDEN: 
AT le of the Times of Herot the Great. By M. &. 
BEWSHER. Price 4s. td.; git edges, 5s, 


GEVEN BIRTHDAYS; or, The Children of 


Fortune. A Fairy Chronicle. By KATHLEEN KNOX. 
Price 3s. 6d., plain; 45, 6d., coloured, gilt edges. 


First 


JOACHIM’S SPECTACLES: A Legend of 


Florenthal.. By MARY and CATHARINE LEE, Illus- 
trations by C. O. Murray. Price 3s. 6d.; gilt edges, 48. 


MAN ’§ BOOT (THE) and other Fabulous 
Stories in Words of One Syllable. With Hight Page Lilus- 
trations by Harriton Weir. Small 4to, price 3s. 6d., gilt eoges. 


LD OF RHYMES, 


NURSES’ BOOK 
JINGLES, AND DITTIES. Illustrated by CHARLES 
H. BENNEU. Ninety Engravings, Third Edition, Fesp 4to, 


| price 3a. 6d.; or, with Coloured Plates, gilt edges, 6s. 


[CE, MAIDEN (THE) ; and other Stories. 


By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Translated from the 


Danish by Mre. BUSHBY. 39 ilustrations by Zwecker. New 


Edition. Small 4to, price 6s., gilt edges. 
AUTHORISED ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
A JOURNEY TO THE CENTRE OF 
THE EARTH. From the French ot JULES VERNE. 
With 62 Page Illustrations Va Riou. 
price 6s.: bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. 


ah! Edition, Post 8vo, 
Gairrits and Farran, Corner of St. Paul's-churchyard, 
. 


ESSRS. SEELEY, JACKSON, and 
HALLIDAY, 51, FLEET-STREET. 
December, 1876. 


THE PORTFOLIO. An Artistic Periodical. 


Edited by P.G. HAMERTON, The Volume for 1576, Cloth, 
gilt edges, 35s. ; or, half morocco, gilt top, 42s, 


EIGHTEEN ETCHINGS BY ENGLISH, 


FRENCH, AND GERMAN ARTISTS; comprising Plates by 
Seymour, Haden, Ernest George, Brunet Debaines, &c, Notes b 
P.G@. HAMERTON. Imperial 4to, cloth, gilt edges, price 31s. 6d. 


THE ABBEY CHURCH OF STI. 


ALBAN’S. By J. W. COMYNS CARR. Illustrated with Five 

Etchings by Ernest George and R. Kent Thomas: and many 

smaller Illustrations. Royal 4to, cloth, gilt edges, price 18s. 
An 


A CENTURY OF DISCOVERY: 


Account of the Spanish and Portuguese Navigators, from Prince 
Henry to Pizarro, From the German of THEODORE VOGEL. 
With 12 Illustrations, price 53,, cloth. 

THE HISTORY OF FRANCE FOR 


CHILDREN. Adapted from the French by Mrs, MARSHALL. 
With many Illustrations, price ds., cloth. 


ON <A PINCUSHION, and other Fairy 
Tales. By MARY DE MORGAN. Illustrated by William de 
Morgan. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 5s, 

A Third Thousand of 


LIFE’S AFTERMATH: A Story of A 


Quiet People. By EMMA MARSHALL, Author of “ Tue Old 
Guteway.” Crown 8vv, Frontispiece, 53., cloth, ? 


“The story is admirably told, and the interest well sustained 
throughout. The descriptions of English scenery are in many 
instances ‘beautiful. Christian Observer, 


ONLY A DOG. By the Author of “ Aunt 


Annie’s Stories.” With Eight Lilustrations. Price 3s. 6d., cloth, 


A New Series of SUNDAY ECHOES IN 


WEEK -DAY HOURS. By Mrs, CARLY BROOK. Oa tho 
Miracles. Price 6s., cloth. 


. THE CLAN OF THE CATS: Storiks of 


the Feline Animals. With many Lilustrations. Price 5s., cloth. 


THE BATTLE-FIELD OF LIF: a Tale. 


By Miss GLBERNE, Author of ‘‘ The Curate’s Home."" Prices. 


FROM NEW YEAR TO NEW YEAR. 


By the Author of ‘* Copsley Annals.” With many Illustrations. 
Price 3s. vd., cloth. 


THE LIFE, LABOURS, AND TEACHING 


OF HAY MACDOWELL GRANT, OF ARNDILLY, By M.M. 
GORDON, Author of “* Tue Lite of Sir D. Brewster.” With Vor- 


trait. Price 5s., cloth. 
A BIRTHDAY BOOK OF GOLDEN 


WORDS—the WORDS of the LORD JESUS CHRIST. In 
Tuyal Slmy, y rice 23. bd., cloth. 
A Third Edition of 


THE ELIZABETHAN BIRTHDAY 


BOOK. Mottoes from the Great Writers of the Times of Queen 
Elizabeth. C.oth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. Kept aisu in varivas 
styles of feather binding. 


A Seventh Thousand of 


OLIVER OF THE MILL: A Tale. 
MARIA LOUISA CHARLEs WORTH. 5s,, cloth, 


A Third and Cheaper Edition of 


ROUND MY HOUSE. Notes on Rural 
Life in Peace and War. By .G. HAMERTON. Price ds., cloth. 


COUNTRY LIFE IN SYRIA. Passages 
of Letters written from Anti-Lebanon. By HARnIEL hatl- 
TRAY. In crown &vo., with Engravings, price 33 Gu., clo h. 

“ A curious account of country life in Syria.’ ‘* This is, trom 
a unsophisticated candour, an wmusing litte book.''—suturduy 
eVvieW. 


WILL FORSTER OF THE FERRY: A 
Tale. By AGNE> GJ BERNE, Author of “ The Curate’s Home.’ 
ln small’ svo, Frontispiece, 2s. 6d, cloth, 


SEELEY, Jackson, and Hauuipay, 54, Pleet-strect. 


Now ready, 23rd Edition, 8vo, cloth, pp. 1120, price 16s., 


By 


OM@OPATHIC DOMESTIC 
MEDICINE, By J. LAURIE, M.D. Completely re- 


arranged, revised, re-written, and brought down te ihe present 
time, by K.S. Gutteriage, M.U. ‘The precens edition contains 
many important new chapters and sec'lons, with new feutures 
and matter perjaining thereto, including the specific churac- 
teristic effects of all the new American remed es. Lhe symptoms 
and treatment of all general diseases, incluuing those ot b’emales 
and Children, the T'reatment of Accidents, and illustrations 
delineating the minor perations in surgery 

pone eects Appliances, Affection of the Eyes (with a descrip- 
tiou of the Kyes ani their Appeudages, and Lilustrations shuw- 
ing the various parts ot ihe eye). 

‘A new and concise Dictionary of Medical Terms and Treat- 
ment, with leading indicatious of Treatment p-efixed to the 
various chapters and divisions. The whole book is carefuily 
divested of technicatities, and the DISEASES of TROPICAL 
CLIMATES are taliy cousidercd. ‘The most comprehensive 
Guide tor Families, Emigrants, aud Missionaries. 

An Epitome of the above, 29:h Edition, price 5s. 

‘A Case of Medicines adapted to the former Work, in tinctures 
or pilules, price £4 4s. ; in globules, £3. 

To the Jatter, tinctures or pilules, price £2 2s. :; globules, £1 10s, 
Leatu and Ross, 5, St. Paul’s-churchyard ; and 9, Vere-street,W 


By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physic’an to the National Institution 
for Diseises of the Skin. Seventh Edition, post-free $2 rtamp . 


RUPTIONS: their Rational Treatment. 


Remarks on the Abuse of Arsenic, Mercury, and other 
Reputed Specitics. London: G. H1LL, 164, Westminster Bridge-ra. 


Third Edition, cloth, post-free 13 stamps, 
RERORS OF HOM@OPATHY. 


“Wishes it every success.’.—The First Pres. Gen. Mod. 
Council. ‘A clever exposé of the system.’’—The Med. Uirc, 
Lordon: G. Hitu, 154, Westminster Bridge-road. 


IMMEL’S . PERFUMED ALMANACS 


(Best Wishes), 6d, Comic Pocket-Book, 1s, floral Fan, 1s. 
Christmas Cards and Presents in great variety. 
Rimmel, Pertumer, 96, Strand; 12s, Regent-st:e.t; 
24, Cornhill, 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS 


or NEW-YEAR'S GIFTS. 
COLOUR BOXE> in great variety, from Is, each. A Collec- 
tion of » ater-Colour Drawings at moderate prices. é 
CHROMOs and OLKOGKAPHS, from 2s. each, Framing in 
every style. All kinds of requisites for Artists’ use, in Ou, 
Water, Gr Crayon. Catalozues po t-tee. 
London: J. BARNARD and SON, 3:9, Oxford-strect, W. 


ITREMANIE —An Easy and Inexpensive 
Method ot Decorating Windows in Churches, Public 
Buildings, and Private Dwellings, ae in ey ry respect to the 
Old Stained Glass. Illustrated Haudbook, 1s. 2d., post-free. 
Particulars post-tree. boxes of Materials complete, 21s., 428., 
638,, and 105s. x 
London: J, BARNARD and SON, 339, Oxturd street, London, W. 


M AGIC- LANTERN SLIDES — Magic- 
Lantern Siides.—A large assortment ot all kinds. Nursery 
‘Yajes complete in 12 slides, full size, 12s., including trame. 
Lanterns and all requisites for Evening Entertaimments on sule 
or hire, Catalogues post-free. 
London: J. BARNARD and SON, 339, Oxtord-street, London, Ww. 
MAUNIVEN and CAMERON'S WAVERLEY PENS, 
| Raia NEWSPAPERS recommend them. 


‘or their names see the “ Grapmic,’’ feb. 20, 1875, 
+ ‘They are a treasure.’'—Standard. 
THK WAVERLEY PEN. THE PICKWICK VEN, 
THE NILE PEN. HE HiINDOO PEN. 
“They come as & boon and @ picssing to men, 
The Pickwick, tie Ne and the Waverley Ven.” 
1s. per Box. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 1s Id. by Post. 
The Public are cautioned against parties infringing Patentees’ 
vigt'"s and offerin Sporiqus tm tions. 
ratentees: MACNIVEN and CAMERON, Edinburgh. 
23—33, Blatr-street. 


i ar 
¢) OSEPE GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


sold by all Stationers 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


(ks LEGS and ARTIFICIAL EYES, 

GROSSMI'TH’S ARTLFLOIAL LEGS enable the patient to 
walk or sit with,comfort, ie . Lighter and less 
expensive than the old style, will lus a Lfetime, and are wor 
by ladies and children with pe safety. Awarded the medals 
in the London and Paris Bxhibitions, and pronounced by the 
Juries ‘excellent in man re and on a system superior to 


thers.” —G th's Artificial , Bye, and Hand Manu- 
inc Ors 5, Hicebatreet, Hstablished 1700. Price-Lists veut 
post-free, 
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rHE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S 
FOR CHRISTMAS. PRESENTS. 


Imperial svo, 83., handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 


eee PICTURES; Drawn with 
ah Pen and Pencil, By SAMUEL MANNING, LLD, 


rrofusely Illustrated ie the best style of Wood Engraving by 
eminent English and Foreign Ar ists. [Just Published, 


Imperial 8vo, 83., handsomely bound, gilt edges, 
HE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS: 


EGYPT and SINAL. Tilustrated by Pen and Pencil. By 
SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D, Author of ** Thore Holy Wield-,” 
“ ss_ Pictures,” &c, Profusely Illustrated with fine 
Engrayings. 


Tinperial 8vo, 8s., handsomely bound, gilt edges, 


ae HOLY FIELDS: PALESTINE. 
Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. By SAMUEL MANNING, 
LL.D. Unitorm with “ Swiss Pictures,” “ Italian Pictures,’’ &c. 
Vrofusely Ilustrated, 
Imperial 8vo, 8s., cloth elegant, 


I ee PICTURES, DRAWN WITH 
PEN AND PENCIL, By SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. 
DProtusely Illustrated. 


Imperial 8yo, 838., cloth elegant. 


PANISH PICTURES, DRAWN: WITH 


VN AND PENOIL. By SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. 
With Llustrations by Gustave Doré and other Eminent Artists. 


Imperial 8yo, 8., cloth elegant, 


WISS PICLURES, DRAWN WITH PEN 


h AND PENCIL. By SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. With 
numerous Illustrations by Whymper and others. 


Imperial 16mo, 5s., extra cloth, gilt edges, 


\UE MONTHS: Illustrated by Pen and 
Pencil. Edited by the Rev. 8. MANNING, LU.D. With 
Engravings from the designs of Noel Humphreys, John Gilbert, 
Larnes, Wimperis, and other eminent Artists. 
Imperial 16mo, 33., cloth elegant, 
Qonknre OF THE SACRED YEAR. By 
iy 


the Rey, $8, J. STONE, M.A, Neatly printed with bordered 
pages. 


Small 4to, 8s., cloth boards, gilt edges, 
Ys HOMES AND HAUNTS OF 
LUTHER. | By the Rev. Dr. STOUGHTON, With 
numerous Engravings by Whymper and others, 
Small 4to, 8s., handsomely bound, 


RITISH HEROES AND WORTHIES. 


Illustrated with Twenty Portraits, finely engraved. Priated 
on toned paper. 


Small 4to, &s., handsome bevelled boards, gilt edges, 


YRICS OF ANCIENT PALESTINE. 


A Poetical and Pictorixl Ilustrations of Old Testament 
Hictory. With Engravings by Skelton, staniland, A, de Neuville, 
and others; engraved by Whymyper. = 


Imperial oblong 8vo, com lete, in cloth, gilt edges, 4s., 


fis NATURAL HISTORY SCRAP-BOOK 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. With Large Engrayings by the 


best Artists and descriptive Letterpress. In ‘T'wo Parts. uch 


Part 24,, in Coloured Cover. 


Imperial 8vo, 7s.. cloth; 8s. 6d, gilt edges ; 103, 6d. half calf, 
Bee LEISURE HOUR VOLUME for 1876 


contains 848 pages of Interesting Reading. Well Ilius- 
trated by eminent Artists, 


Imperial Svo. 7s,, cloth; 83. 6d., gilt edges; 10s. 6d., half calf, 
M“HE SUNDAY AT HOME Volume for 
1876 contains 848 pages of Snnday Reading, profusely 
lllustrated with Wood Engrayings and Coloured Pictures. 
London: 56, Paternoster-row ; 65, St. Paul's-churchyard ; 
and 164, Piccadilly. 
Brighton; 81, Western-road. Manchester. 100, Corporation-st. 


ALL BUYERS OF 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR'S GIFTS 


should obtain a Catalogue of the Society's Publications, whith 
Yay be had gratis, fiom the Depositories or through any Book- 
seller. 


IDA.— VERDI'S GRAND OPERA. 


For Voice and Piano, Italian and English Words, 8s. , for 
Pianoforte Solo, 4s. net. The favourite Songs with Unglish 
Translation, * Celeste Aida,’’ 4s.; “ Egyptian Hymn,” 3s.; “1 
gacri nomi" (including ‘* Numi pieta,’’), 4s.; *‘ O patria mia,”’ 4s. 
Pisanoforte pieces by Kuhe, Liebach, Rummel, &c. 

CAMPANA.—* Avo Maria,” with English Paraphrase, sung by 
Malle, Adelina Patti, 38. . 

PINSUTU'S newest Songs, “ Welcome, Pretty Primrose,” sung 
by Mdlle. Zaré Thalberg with the greatest success, 48.5 “Lady 
most fair’ sung by Mr. Santley (always evcored), 43. 

CATALOGUES of Italian Songs. with Italian and English 
Words, by Braga, Guercia, Marchetti, Mvggoni, Rot li, Tosi, 
&c. ; of Vocal and Instrumental Music may be had, post-tree. 
All Sheet-Music athalf price. hee " 

Ricorpr’s Dépot, 23, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, 
London, W. 


QuNDey SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 


Arranged from Populrr Hymns by the late Dr. 
RIMBAULT. Quar o, cloth, 4s, net—Srantey Lucas, Weber, 
ani Co,, 84, New Bond-strcet, London, W. 

2 


UGENER and CO’S UNIVERSAL 
ULRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY contains 100,000 
distinct works. Annual Subse iption, Pwo Guineis. 
London: J, Regent-sireet. Prospectuses gratis. 


A IR DU DAUPHIN. Ancienne Danse de 

Ja Cour. By ROFOKEL, For Piano Solo, Duet; Violin, 
Harmonium, Orchestra, Organ-Paraphrase, by W. T’. Best. Hach 
18 stamps.—AccENER and Co., No, 86, Newgate-street. 


( : AVOTTE DE LOUIS QUINZE. By 
MAURICE LBE. Piano Solo, Duet; Violin, Orchestra, 
Organ Transcription, by FP. KE. Gladstone. 18 stamps each. 
‘AUGENER and Co., 86, Newgate-street; Foubert’s-place, Ww. 


((BABLES HALLE’S PRACTICALPIANO- 


FORTE SCHOOL. 
Section .—No. 1. PLANOFORTE TUTOR. 
TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. 
Four New Pieces for the Pianotorte. 
By CHARLES HALLE: 
GLUCK’S MENU und TAMBOURIN. 
Transcribed for the bape by CHARLES HALLE, 
s. each. 
Catalogues sent postage-free. 
Forsyru Broruers, 2724, Regent-circus, Oxtord-street, London, 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES. 


Fire and Thief Resisting, and with Diagonal Bolts, 


(UBUBRS JEWEL SAFES, 


for Ladies’ Rooms, specially fitted. 


(CHUEB'S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS 


of all sizes and f r every purpose. 


((uUBB's STREET-DOOR LATCHES, 


with emull and neat Keys. 


(BURBS CASH and DEED BOXES, 
all fitted with Detector Locks. 


CBUBB and SON’S PRICE-LIST, with 


Ulustrations of a!l the above articles, sent post-fres on 
application at their Warchouces, 57, St Paul’s-churchyard, EB C., 
vnd 68, st. James’s-street, 8.W., London; 28, Lord-street, biver- 
pool ; 48, Crogs-street, Manchester ; 104, New-street, Birmingham, 
and Wolverhampton. 


pD*: NICHOL’S FOOD of HEALTH, 


nutritious and delicious, a breakfast and supper dish in- 
valuable for por eth weal abeeions. A Detect diet tor 
children. Prevents the need of Bbereure Purifies the blood. 
the price ie it within the reach of all. sdeper lb. Sold 
everywhere. holesale Agents, FRANKS and O0., 14, Little 
Tower-street, London. 


W HELPTONS PURIFYING and 


STOMACH PILLS. Established 18%, By the use of 

gris, Howe cha Inet Colds Cour, Rheamatin 

ers, Fic! exdache, Indigestion, 8, Coughs, A 

Soursy. wud all Skit Diceuses, Sold by all Chemists and Modicine 
nders, 


List of “MUSICAL BOUQUET” 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ELEGANTLY BOUND VOLUMES SUITABLE 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, prog 
na Poe ret Minstrels’ Volume 
[ ON: olume of Christy Minstrels’ § 3 
St. James's Hall Christy's Molanie i Mieones 
53 Selected Vocal Duets, in one volume 
Es As Reeves’ 890 Tenor Songs, in one vol... 
by eiss's 63 Bass and Baritone Songs, in one vol. 
Champion V ocalists’ Volume of Comic Songs 
Moore 8 Lrish Melodies, 72 in one volume 
190 Voluntaries for Organ or Harmonium .. .. 
145, Voluntaries for Organ or Harmoniain .. 
Westrop’ 's129Short Anthems .. 
Wade's 25 Selected Anthems ve oy 
Burns's Scotch Songs (90 0f the best) .. 
Sir H, R. Bishop's Glees (39 of the best) repat hits 
Either Volume post-free six stamps extra, 

London: C. Suearp, 192, High Holborn, 


MUSICAL INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


+ 4s, 


THE NEW CNRISTY MINSTRELS’ 


SONGS, ia ls Books. With Pianoforte Accompaniments. 
The Original Christy Minstrels’ 21 New Songs and Choruses. 
The Home and Colonial Minstrels’ 3 Books, 21 in each. 

Prince ot W ales Minstrels’ 75 r ongs and Choru ea. 

The Queen's Minstrels’ 24 Songs and Choruses. 

The United Clristy’s A,bum, 2! Songs and (1) oruses. 

St. James's Hall Christy’s, 3 Bo sks (25 in ea7h), 1s each. 
Each by post, 1s 14d , stamps.—C. Suearp, 192, High Holborn. 


ONGS OF THE GREAT SINGERS. In 


_ 1s. Books. With Piano Accompaniment. 
Sims Reeves’s Tenor Songs, 3 Books, 30in each. 
Wet-s’s Bass Songs, 3 Books, 21 in each, 
Santley’s 20 Baritone Songs, 1 Book, 
Madame Sainton-Dolby’s 25 Contralto Songs. . 
Each book by post, 1s. 1}d.,stamps.—O. Surarp, 192, High Holborn, 


(,UN for CHRISTMAS.—COMIC SONGS, 


eh 1s. Books, with Piancforte Accompaniments. 
iv National’ Comic Album. “Champion "’ Comic Album. 
Prize” Comic Album. “ Comic Vocalists’ '’ Album. 
Hither by post, 14 stamps.—C, Surarp, 192, High Holborn. 


HE POPULAR 1s. DANCE ALBUMS. 


Each has 12 compositions, complete, for an evening pa ty. 
The Christmas '’ Album. Ball Room Companion. ces 
“ Parker's Prize” Album, ““Ohampagne Charlie” Album. 
New Ball-Room Album. “Not for Joseph "’ Album. 
Either Albim, by post, 14stamps.—C. SHearp 192, High Holborn. 


OPULAR SONGS and their REPLIES. 


= Post-free, 33d. each ; or the Fourteen for 3s. 9d., stamps. 

Silver Threads. What to us is Silver Hair? 

Far Away. | Far Away, yet Ever Near. 

Come, Birdie, come, Birdie’s Come. 

Only an Ivy-Leaf,. Be our Love like the [vy. 

Molly, Darling. Mollie’s Answer. 

Belle Mahone. c Belle Mahone’s Reply. 

*Tis but a Little Faded Flower. | Ah! Keep the Faded Flower. 
Londun: C, SHEarp, 192, High Holborn, 


EVERY BRITON SHOULD POSSESS THE 


HREE GREAT NATIONAL SONGS. 
Victoria. | The Union Jack of Old 


Our eailors on the Sea. England. 
Each, post free, 6}d. stamps.—O. SuEanp, 192, High Ho}born. 


Just published, in exquisite Coloured Wrappers, 


ENRY PARKER’S OPERATIC 


i FANT ASIAS. 
Der Freischiitz, Lucrezia Borgia. 
Don Giovanni. Martha. 
Fra Diavolo. Masaniello. 


1] Trovatore. Norma. 

La Traviata. Robert le Diable. 

_La Sonnambula. William Tell. 
Hither, by post, 7 stamps.—C. Suxanp, 192, High Holborn. 


Just published in exquisite Coloured Wrappers, 
PIANOFORTE: DUETS. By CARL LE 
IC. 
Mollie Darling. 
Moliie’s Answer. 


Silver Threads. 

What to us is Silver Hair? 
Belle Mahone. Come, B:rdie, come. 

Far Away. "Tis but a Little Faded Flower. 
Union Jack of Old*England. March of the Men ot Harlech. 


Hither Duet post-free 7 stamps.—C. Suearp. 192, Tigh Holborn. 


Susce by LANGTON WILLIAMS. 


“A Birdie’s Life.”’ Song Valse. Srd Edition .. 4s. 
“The Wood Nymph’s Call.” 19th Edition ooh SB. 
“Sing Mea Merry Lay.’ 6th Edition... o i 
“ Olarine, tis a form that reminds meof thee"’.. 43, 
“The Me: saga from the Sea.'” Achoicesong .. 38, 
“ Never again with yon, Robin!"’ 14th Edition 43, 
“Thave always a welcome for thee.’’ 28th Edition 43, 
“NeverjParted,” A vocal gem a ene rene 

W. Wixttams and Co , 221, Tottenham-court-road. 


QMALLWOOD'S SILVER THREADS. 


SMALLWOOD’S ONLY AN IVY LEAF. 
SMALLWOOD'S LITTLE SWEETHEART. 
SMALLWOOD'S PRETTY FLOWERS. 
SMALLWOOD'S FAIRY BLOSSOMS. 

Halt price, 1s, 6d. each.—Horwoop and Crew. 


ILVER-THREADS WALTZ, Beautitully 


Illustrated. Introducing “ Silver Threads among the Gold, ’ 
and other Popular Melodies. 
Half price, 2s—Hopwoop and Crew. 


| or in 24 


USICAL PRESENTS for the NEW 


YEAR.—High-class MUSIC for Am«teurs, Students, and 
others. To be had gratis and postage-free, a List of 400 Classical 
W orks, 1 ound, at greatly reduced prices. Issued only by Roperr 
Cooks and € 0. Publishers to her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Sueee eu H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, New Burlington-street, 


HAR ENGLAND, the favourite Song of 


wate day, Written by Ohartes Mackay: Masic by LOUIS 
SH Made so popular by Signor Foli's effective singing at 
he Crystal Palace, Alexandra Palace, Ma: choster, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Norwich, and thronghout the provinces. 38.; 
post-tree 18 stamps. ‘ The music is of a bold, stirring charac- 
ter. and thoroughly popular.’’—Vile Norwich Mercury. 


[THE ARCTIC WALTZES, for the 


Pianoforte. Composed by G. J < = 
trated Title. 4s.; ite ee ae it ah ag 


My teppr FAR AWAY! New Song. 


ritten by Miss Saxby; Music by Miss M. LIND 3A 
(Mrs. J. Worthington Bliss), 4s. ; panietres) 24 stamps. aS 


IRED. Sacred Song. Written by Miss 


Burnsije; Music by Mis» M. LINDSAY (Mrs_J_ W Bliss). 

In two keys (D natural and D flat). 43. each; » ost-free, 

ee per ke 3 A smooth and aaralies m eey, '—Wdinburg t 
y as expressive hil? oh 

Se an. pressive as ig is beautilul Chu ca and 


HE HOLY FAMILY. Sacred Melodies. 


Arrange! by W. H. CALLOOTT for the Pianof -rta. Solos 
complete in 12 Books, each; Dueta, 68. each; ad} b. ccc m- 
parimenis tor Flute, Violin, and Vinlorcello, ts Wich Book 
tree for half price in stamps.—London: Roperr Cocks and Co. 


CEAN VOICES. New Song. Written 


: by M. X. Hayes; Music by CIRO PINSUTI. ‘ A charm- 
ing air, full of grace and te»derness. The passage marked 
Grandioso is really beautiful.""—Vide Era. 338.; post-free, 18 


stamps. 
HE SONG ON THE WIND. Written 
“This song will 


by Rea; Music by JOHN HULUAH, 
do credit to the gitted composer of the ‘Three Fishers,’ &c.”"— 
Vide Era. 3s,; post free, 18 stamps. 


IX ELEGANT PIECES. Composed for 


the Pianof rte by FRITZ SPLINDLER. 2s. 6d. each; post- 
free at half price in stamps, 
No. 1. Rosebuds. 


sf t s No, 4, The Huntsman, 
No. 2, Gay Posies, No. 5, Fresh Flowers, 
No. 3. Rappelez Moi. No, 6. Blue Byes. 

La Chasse, Morceau Caractéristique. 43 


ON’T FORGET ME. Anew and very 


: sweet Song. By ©. PINSUTI. Haunts the memory, 
Compass C to D. " Post-free for 18 stumps, Also, by the same 
Composer, IN SHADOW LAND. Same price. 


T. BEST'S CHORUSES OF HANDEL, 


* 150, from all his Oratorios and Anthems. Arranged 
from the Scores for Pedal Organs. In cloth boards, £2 12s, 64, ; 
arts, at various prices. List of contents gratis and post- 
The most valuable Collection extant, 


ORELLI'S TWELVE SONATAS, for the 


Violin and Violoncello (or Pianoforte), in 1 vol., with a 
Portrait of the Compeser, Printed from the Origina) Copper- 
Plates issued by Walsh (Handel's publisher). 10s, 6d. ; post-free 
at half price in stamps. 


Dw ING-ROOM MUSIC for the PIANO. 


By FREDERIO LEMOINE, 
. Each post-free at half price in paps 

Eglantine Bagatelle. 4s. Clementia Bagatelle. 3s. 
Chant du Soldat. 4a. Rose d' Angleterre Polka, 28,6d. 
Highland Home Quadrille. 4s, |My Heart ever Faithful (J. 5. 
L' ttyacinthe Bagatelle. 4s. Bach), 48. 
Fleurs des Champs Polka. 33s, | Mélodie Bohémienne, 48. 
Une Cascade de Iieurs. 4s. 


N EW VOCAL DUETS for SOPRANO and 
CONTRALTO. 4s. each; post-free at half-price, 
Forest Ramble Abt. Two Roses. Abt. 
Fairy Chimes. Abr. | The Swallows come. Abt, 
Hark! the Goat Bells Ringing. The Harp ot the Winds, Abt, 
H. Smart. Sunset. Pinsuti, 
The Time of Youth. Pinsuti. | Where L would be, Miss Lind- 
Wnhen the Last Sunbeams are; say. 
Dying. Rev. E. D Jackson, | Far Away. Miss Lindsay. 
Kathleen Aroon, Abt. A Rose in Heaven, Abt. 
Oh! ye Tears. Abt. When Life is Brightest. Pin- 
The Hills of Light. Abt. suti. 
Sunrise. Pinsuti. Too Late. Mi:s M. Lindsay. 
London: Sole Publishers, Roperr Cocks and Co., New Bure 
lington-street. Order everywhere, 


free. 


TANOS, £1 per Month, on the Three- 

Years’ System. Becomes the property of the hirer if the 

payments are kept up, [lustrated Catulogue post-free on a ypli- 
caticn.—THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Bakor-street, W. 


IANOS, £18.—PIANOS, £20.—PIANOS, 
£25,—The GREAT SALE of PIANOS returned from 


Hire, Full compass, 7 octaves. In excellent condition, equal t> 
new. At, half the orivinal prices. Vacked tree, and forwarded 
to any part ot the kingdom. Descriptive Lists post-free «nu 


application. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, London, W. 


MYWENTY-POUND SCHOOL-ROOM 
PIANO (Co-operative price for cash). Seven octaves, 
strong, sound, and substantial, Adapted for hard practice. 
Packed free. Illustrated Book ot Designs gratis ana post-free, 
THOMAS ONTZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, W 


ONGS FOR CHRISTMAS. Just 
published, Book 1 of the MOWHAWK MINSTRELS’ 
FAVOURITE SONGS, price Is., containing ‘Silver Threads 
among the Gold,’ Only an. Ivy Leaf,” + Waiting” (Millard), 
and twelve others. An exceedingly choice collection. 
Horwoop and Crew. 


AMMY STAMMERS’S 


STUTTERING SONG. 'By_J.F. M‘ARDLE, Halt- 

Qs.  Rinking Rose,” new Comic Song (Charles Townley), 1s. 6d.; 

« Counterfeits among the Gold”’ (parody on “ Silver ‘Threads '’) 
1s. 6d.—Horwoop and Crew. i 

Half 


RU CCESer Uh NEW BALLADS. 


price, 1s. 6d, each. Do you Remember the Elm-Tree (W. 
Godfrey) ? Down in the Meadow where the Violets grow (Har y 
Hunter); Jennie, darling, name the day (Ernest). 

Horwoop and Crew, 42, New Bond-street. 


INE ENGRAVINGS from the WORKS 


John Philip, R.A. 
W. P, Frith, R.A. 


eof 
Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. 
J, M. W. Turner, R.A. 
Rosa Bonheur. 


T. Faed, R.A. 
Alma Tadema. : 
Choice artist proof and good print impressions from the above. 


1 Collection of all the New Engravings. On view at 
FOTOS AN'S, 7, Haymarket (next the Theatre), Catalogues 
forwarded on application. , 

MILLION STERLING 


Oo NE, 
has been 


aid as 
COMPENSATION for DEATH and INJURIES caused by 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, ey) the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £180,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £200,000. Z| 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the focal Agents, 
or 64, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street,. London. ¥ 
Wrix1am J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Leos HERALDIC OFFICE. 

Heraldic Painting and Seal Engraving by the First Artists, 
‘Ayms impaled and quartered in strict accordance with the laws 
ot Heral: PUGH BROTHERS, Gt. Turnstile, Lincoln's-inn. 


es FAMILY ARMS (Lincoln’s-inn 

Heraldic Office), send Name and County. Sketch, 38. 6d, 
or stamns; ditto in Ovlours, 7s, 6d. Pe ligrees arranged and 
Ubiminated.—PUGH BROTHERS, Gt. Turnstile, Lincoln’s-inn. 


P RESENTATION ADDRESSES in the 
ichest ityle of art. Corporate Seals and Presses, Memonal 
Aveda Die and Share Plates, Book-Pistes. | 
PUGH BROTHERS, Great Turnstile, Lincoln’s-inn, 


ISITING CARDS (Lincoln’s-inu Heraldi 


+o), Name Plate, e’egantly engraved, and 199 bestivory 
snake Gest: 4s, 605 Laity’ ditto, 5s. Programmes, &c. 
PUGH BROTHERS, Great Turnstile, Lincoln’s-inn, W.0. 


pusH - BROTHERS’ HERALDIC 

v AMS, designed and Fngraved as gems of art’ 
same tan Relief Stannping. Stationery list on application. 
f LINCOLN’S-INN HERALDIC OFFICE, London, W.C. 


( ASELIERS, in Crystal, Glass, Ormoulu, 
, Medieval Fittings, &c. A large assortment 

Slane Every article marked with plain figur:s. 

—. HULETT and CO., Manufacturers, 55 and 56, High Holborn. 


HUMOROUS | 


price, | 


| heusual privé charged for this instrument is 50 gs. 
Hi 


Rl % 

{BONY and GOLD PIANOS, 25 gs., 

35 gs., and 45 gs.—These charming and elegant pixnos, 

with ormolu embellishments, repetition action, and every recent 

improvement, may now be obtained at the above low price * 

cash, or on the three-years’ system at one uinea per month, ‘The 
new illustrated catalogue gratis and post-free 

)HOMAS OLTZMANN and CO.'S, 27, Baker-street, W. 


e re : A 
pur 0, £35 (Civil Service cash price).— 
‘ Trichord drawing-room model, repetition action, grand, 
yich, full tone, in very handsome Italian walnut-wood casy, with 
elnborately carved and fretwork front, and cabriole truss legs. 
Drawings 
ot this beautiful piano sent post-free on application.-THOMAds 
OWTZMANN and UO., 27, Baker-street, Portman-square, 


(ods PIANO, £28 (Secondhand).—A 
very nice Cottage Pianotorte by the above esteemed Makers 

is placed for immediate SALE, for cash only. at : 

ORTZMANN’S, 27, Baker-strect (opposite Madame Tussaud’s). 


} ARMONIUMS, £4; Harmoniums, £5; 
Harmoniums, £6, £8, £10, £12, £16, £20; 
Harmoninume, £25, £30, £40, £60, £60, £80, £100. 
THOMAS ORTZMANN and OO., 27, Baker-street, W. 


1 ae PRESEN TS. 
BvUrLER’s 
Wecstcas: INSTRUMENTS. 


WIOLINS. CONCERTINAS, HARMONIUMS, 
FLUTES. CLARIONETS, FLAGHOLETS, 
GUITARS, ZITHERS, BANJOES, 
ACCORDIONS, PLUTINAS, CORNETS, 
SAXHORNS, DRUMS, FIFES, 


and 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
of Every Description. ; 
Largest assortment in the gdont at BUTLER’S Manufac- 
tory. 2%, Haymarket, London, llustrated Catalogue, 40 pages, 
post-free. 


P. J. SMITH AND SONS’ 


Peete tee! PIANOS. 


; best Peeps ee peat + produced.” 
a3 and most substantial instrument’ need. 
TRADE MAKK--AN WAGLE BEARING THE WORDS 
© PATENT IRON-STRUTTED.” 

Sole Agents—HUTOHING and ROMER, 

9, Conduit-strect, London, W. 


LUTES.—RUDALL, CARTE, and CO. 
direct attention to thelr IMPROVED PAT ENT CY- 
LINDER FLUTES. These Instruments are the only kind used 
by the most eminent professors. Price, in Silver, Weod, or 
Ebonite, 28 gs., fitted in case, complete; or in 14-ca-at Gold, from 
160 gs. upwards. Ruda!l, Carte, and Co. continue to manufac- 
ture their celebrated 8- keyed Concert, Flutes, at 4. 7, and 11 gs. 
each, in cases, complete, Carte’s Iestruction-Boors for the 
Patent Flutes, lds. each. Collard’s Method of Practising the 
Flute, £364. Exercises trom ditto, £1 1s. net. Instruction tor 
same, 3s. net. Dichason's jee sa yet, : ejonet £1 108, 
tion Lessons, £1 1s. Appendix to , 1be. 
Erecep Manufactory, 20, Charing: cross. 


T UFF and STEWART’S CHRISTMAS 
J DANCE ALBUM. Price le. Co : 
Quadrilla,* Under the Mistl tne? pie Godfrey 
Valse Fanfare, * Fontainebleau f aP 


Polk nristrnas-Trea . 3 Ss Meare iaser 

Jane ld England” .. ae os we ide Marriott, 
Galop, * Welcome Home a fr. +. Chas. Godtrey. 
Schottische, * Croquet” a .. ©. H.R, Marrio’t. 


Valse, * Esmeralda" * ie ee i. Chas. Godtcey 
Caledorians —., aint Oe +s as Charles Coote, 
Polka-Mazarka, “Beatrice... 1) Sh. drekell. 
Nationa Dances, English, Sestch, and Tvish. ” : 
Dorr and Srewarr, 147, Oxford-street, London, W. 


‘)WELVE HUMOROUS SONGS (Words 
and Music) in DUFF and STEWART’S MAGAZIN 
No. il, 1s. Johnny Sands, Courting’s very GEutAineca Deh 
ole! a3 beta Young aviao te in the Morning, Will 
ones, [t’s all the Same to Sam, Tha Nervous ertectio 
Beer, Widow Malone, Whisky and Weta! Ee ae 
Durr and Srewart, 147, Oxford-street. 


ry spy : 
ON QUIXOTE. FREDERIC CLAY'S 
New Opera, Complete, including the admired fal! 
Music. 53. net. What is ere in D and F. Maiden Sighmng, 
Vocal Waltz in Cand E flat. Chivalry. Tha Rapture of ths 
Chase. Love is oft a Sea of Trouble, in G aud A, Lovey 
Maiden, Duct. 9s, each net. A Song of Promises, Is. 6d. net. 
Dore and Stewart, 147, Oxford-streat. 


"7 nba el 
(00 TE’S DON QUIXOTE QUADRILLE. 
J COOTR'S DON QUIXOTE WALTZEs. 
COOTEH'S DON QUIXOTE GALOP, 
On Melodies In Frederic Olay's charming Opera. 
Post tree 28. each 
Durr and Srnwarr, 147, Oxford-street. 


QNLY LOVE CAN TELL. By 


BERTHOLD TOURS. “ Peeullarly treth and charming‘ 
and will prove a great acquisition to sopranos and mezz0- 
sopranos.”’—Queen. Sung with great success at Covent-Giarden 
Theatre. Post-free, 2s. 

Durr and Srewarr, 147, Oxford-street. 


MAIDEN SAT ALONE ONE DAY. 


. New Song. By HENRY SMART. “This song is so 
aye son ei eo ine la SE saan wy should become a 
rea opuurity."—Qneen,  * gai a 
grees ope els eee asked for again and 

Dur and Srewarr, 147, Oxford-street. 


Joun MORTLOCK, 


THE POTTERY GALLERIES, 
OXFORD-STREET & ORCHARD-STREET, 
These galleries contain the lar; 


and Harthenware, in the United 
Twelve Departments. 


st selection of China, Glass, 
Ingdom, and are divided into 


PRINCIPAL LONDON DEPOT for MINTON’S CHINA. 

_ A Special Department is allotted during the approach- 
ing season to novelties suitable for Christmas and New- 
Year’s Presents, among which will be found a great 
many specialities not procurable elsewhere. 


DINNER SERVICES, 
LUNCHEON SERVICES, 
BREAKPAST SERVICES, 
TEA SERVICES. 
DESSERT SERVICES, 
TOILET SERVICES, 


GLASS, ENGRAVED, 
GLA PLAIN. 


i 3 
GLASS SERVICHS. 
GLASS DECORATIONS. 


ORNAMENTAL PORCELAIN. 


PATTERNS AND ESTIMAT 


S FREE OF EXPENSE 


WEST-END DEPOT FOR TOUGHENED 
GLASS. 
ALL GOODS MARKED IN PLAIN; FIGURES, WITLI A 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH, 
fote Addresses: 
203 and 204, OXFORD-STREET; 
30 and 31, ORCHARD-STREST; 
2, GRANVILLE PLACE, PORTMAN-SQUARE, W, 


Established 1746, 


({ARDNERS' IMPROVED DUPLEX 


LAMPS can only be obtained at their Dépodt, 453 end 44, 
WEST STRAND, CHARING-CROsSs, The maximum of light 
with the minimum ot trouble. The principle et the Duplex 
Burner is retained and the appearance and burning power greatly 
improved. 


XARDNERS’ IMPROVED DUPLEX 


Sin Doulton's Etched and Sgrafito Ware, 


(AARDNERS’ IMPROVED DUPLEX 


LAMPS in Old Blue Japan, from 40s. 


XNARDNERS’ NEW DINNER-TABLE 

JK SERVICES, The One-Thonsand and-Two. The Glen 
gariff and Bramble are all New Patterns, perfect in shape, 
elegant in appearance, and unequalled tn price, Privesus ude, 
Coloured Drawings post- free. 


(JARDNERS' NeW DINNER SERVICES. 


The Glengartf?, £3 138, 61, 


( JARDNERS' NEW DINNER SERVICTY 


The Bramble, £4 4a, 


({ARDNERS' NEW DINNER SERVICES. 


The One-Thoussnd-and-Two, £5 5'. 


G ARDNERS’ SPECIALITE TABLE 
J GLASS SERVICES are new in design and chaste in 
appearance, in either plain straw stem, engraved, or richhy cu, 
for twelve persons complete, Photographs post-free, 
XARDNERS’ TABLE GLASS 
APs. SERVICES, Engraved, £5 5s, Zee 
(LAEDNERE TABLE GLASS 
SERVICES. Out, £5 5s, 
MARDNERS’ TOUGHENED GLASS 


and INDESTRUCTIBLE DINNER WARE, the glass 
direct from De La Basties's Manufactory. Wholesale Price-Lists 


ost-free on application. 
le Ganiners, 453 and 454, West Strand, Charing-cross. z 


T2™N CRAWCOUR and CO., Complete 


HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
71,73, and 75, Brompton-road, London. 
Established 1810. ae aes 


OMPLETE ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE, GRATIS AND POST-FREE, 
EW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
CONTAINS NEARLY 700 DESIGNS OF 
USEFUL, ARTISTIC, AND WELL-SEASONED FURNITURE 


ESTIMATES FOR FURNISHING EVERY CLASS 
AND ESTIM. 3 Oe Ot SiS. ei 


LE, IN ORAWCOUR and CO. 
forward all goods selected from Catalogue 


CARRIAGE-PAID 
to any Railway Station in the Kingdom, = 


BD Liseortar and CO’S TABLE CUTLERY, 

celebrated for more than 150 years, reraains unrivalled for 
quulity and cheapness. The stock, extensive and complete, 
affords a choice suited to every purchaser, 


Ivory Handles. s,d.)8,d.|8.d.]8.d,|8.d.|]s.d.]s.d. 
Table Knives, per dozen. | 16.0 | 19 0 | 22 0126 015201350) 400 
Desert, ditto...... . [14.0416 0119 0] 21.01 27 0) 300) 340 
Carvers, per pair .. “1 60] 66] 70| 80] 9OIWO) 139 


EANE’S FENDERS and FIREIRONS. 
Deane and Co.'s Show-rooms for tha djsplay of these 
ods contain a large, cheap, and choice variety Up arian 


af , Drawing-room.. [£2 6 |£3 3 | 26 6 11 {£15 0 

Pinte teri | i | 28 | a6] 28 | 23 
ders, Dining-room .. 

Firelrous, 3 1.010] 035} 1 1 110} 26 


- Fenders, from 2s. to 1#s. Tireirons, from 3s. to 12s 
iy Se Catalogue, with Furnishing Estimates, post-free, 
‘A discount of 5 per cent for cash payments over £2. 
Deane and Co., 45, Klog William-street, London-bridge, B.0. 


— 
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J WILLIAMS’S NEW and POPULAR 


SIC. 
free Half Price. 


= 
; and 123, Cheapside, E.0. 


All Music be 
24, Berners-street, W. 


Gavotte Favorite de Louis ; style of this.""— Birkenhead 


JPLORIAN PASCAL’S PIANO PIECES. 
XIV 


* Guardian. 

| A remarkably good transcrip- | Marche au Tournoi. 

tiron of a taking old melody, | Stentorello (Bura Tuscana). 
and a piece of music which Chanson d'Amour, 


will do honour to any drawing- | La Lutina (Esquisse Espag- 


room. nole) 
Menuet de Boccherini. = 

Exqulsitely quaint and capti- 
vating. 


Batiste). 
An Album-Leaf. 


Nell Gwynne: A Reminiscence | Bric-a-Brac (Esquisse). String 


of the Court of Charles 11. Bund Parts, 1s. net. 


Autrefois (Souvenir de Mar-| Air de Ballet, Mouvement de 


guerite de Valois). Danse. String Band Parts, 
* A capital piece, of moderate | 1s. net 
difficulty, written in a most 


e wish that many more pieces | Covent Garden 
were written in the musicianly 
Above moderately easy, published at 3s. each. 


B RINLEY RICHARDS. 


Nazareth (Gounod). Tell me, my Heart. 3s. 
Der Lustige Bauer. 3s. Ballad-Singer. 3s. 
Blow, Gentle Gales. 3s. March, Scipio (Handel), 3s. 
Agnus Dei (Mozart). 38. She Wore a Wreath of Roses. 3s. 
I Heard a Spirit Sing. 3s. Sweet Home (Wrighton 8), 38. 
Russian National Hymn. 3s. Maiden Flower Song. 33. 
Little Nell. 3s. } Loye my Love. 3s. 
A Day Dream, 33s. What will you do, love? 3s. 
Bride's March (Lohengrin). 33. 


M. SMALLWOOD’S. 


Each 2s. 6d. 


Lena. Mont Blanc. Rhoda, 
Rochelle, Non mi Voglio. Serenade, 
Ballad Singer. | She Wore a Wreath. Sweet Home. 


Sunny Hopes, 50.Popular Airs, very easy, 18. each ; lists free. 
Verbena. 28,6d, | Fern Leaves. 2s. 6d.) Azalea. 2s. 6d. 
Elaine. 23. 6d. | Rose Pink: 2s. 6d. Festal*March. 38. _ 


FAB THOMAS’S POPULAR PIANO 


PIECES, 
ORIGINAL PIECES, TRANSCRIPTIONS, &c, 
Les Cuirassiers. Cavalcade, Valse Elegante. 3s. 
Militaire. 4s. Marche Nuptiale. 3s. 
The Sleigh Drive. Characteris- | Grande Scene de Ballet. 3s, 
tic Piece. 43. Rhine Bells. 3s. 
Across Country Chasse, 43. “Though short, decidedly 
Chavt Bohémien. 48, sweet.’’—Qaeen. 
Ceant Roumau. 4s, Salzburg Chimes, Phantasy. 
The Singing Fountain, Phan- 38 
tusy. 48. Air Tournoi. 3s. ; 
Birdie and Brooklet. Pastoral | ‘he Musical Clock. Bagatelle. 


jdyl. 3s. -| 3s. 
This is a clever and graceful| Introducing Air cf Louis 
composition, in which the rip- X11. 
le of the stream and the| St. Paul. Mendelssohn. 4s. 
witter of the birds are intro- | Hyma of Praise. Mendelssohn. 
duced with charming effect, 


48, se ee & 
Air Styrien. Transcription | Cujus Animam. Rossini's ‘ Sta- 
Brillantes. D'apresGounod.| bat Mater." 4s. 


3a. Tannhauser. 48, 
Chant de L'Ermite. 3s. 


La Traviata. 4s. 


ei LEYBACH’S POPULAR 

. CUMPOSITIONS, a ‘ 

Quatrienne Bolero Brillant. ; Festa Romana. Fantaisie Bril- 
Op. 118. 48, lante sur la Meélodie de 


Paladilhe. Op. 140. 45. 
Le Chant du Patre. Caprice 
Brillant, Op.192. 48. S 
Les Batelicrs de Venise. Caprice 
B illant, For Harmonium, 

35 


L’Alsacienne. Fantaisie Valse. 


4s. 

Zampa. Opéra de F, Hérold. 
Divertimento., Op. 118. 48. 
Pegase. Galop de Concert, 

Up. 187. 4s. 35. 
Tancredi. :Fantaisie Brillante | Heureux Présage. Har- 
de Rossini. Op. 189, 45. moniumand Piano. 48. 


UHE’S SILVER THREADS AMONG 


@THE GOLD. “A transcription of this popular com- 
poser, Who, adding sweets to the sweet, increases its richness 
and attraction.’’- Review. Vost-free, 15 stamps. Also. an eas, 
arrangement for small hands by ARTHUR GRENVILLE, 
15 stamps. 


HE SONG OF FLORIAN (Chanson de 


Florian), Music by B. GODARD, is a very admirably 
written Pastoral Song, with a set of tuneful English verses by 
Dr. J. E. Carpenter. We have come across nothin, more pretty 
in its unpretending beauty than “The Song of Florian "' for a 
long time, and it would oceasion no surprise on our part if this 
dainty little production made a great hit as a concert song. Key 
of D; would suit any voice that can take the F sharp. Price 3s. 


ARILLON DE LOUIS QUATORZE, 


1648. By CH.NEUSTEDT. For Piano, Published at 3s., 
Solo or Duet. Op. 107, This is very pleasing, quaint, melodious, 
and fancitul. 


Un Songe du Ciel (Théme de 


Per formed,with great success, 
Cite and pleasing manner, | at the Promenace Concerts, 


The +cilei Picture, 4s. 
Constaucy. 48. 
Flowers from my Sweet. 48. 
Hymn to Night. 4s. 
fo Spring. 43. 
Medje. 4s. 
The above are published in keys to suit all voices. 
J.B. Cramer and Oo., 201, Regent-street, W. 


A Dead Love. 4.. 
Watchman, what of tuo 
Night? 43, 
Adoreand be Still. 4s. 
Without Thee. 45, 


(RO PINSUTI’S “NEW SONGS. 


lfear no foe, 43, My Sailot Boy. 4s, 
Unrequited. 4s. "Tis I. 45. 
Good-bye, dear love! 4s. 
J. B. Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


ENRY SMART’S . NEW — SONGS. 


The Mosstrooper's Ride. 4s. . (Baritone). 
Memory of the Heart. 4s. | Good-bye! 4s. 
The Fairy Wedding, Voral Duet for Two Ladies’ Voices, 48. 
The Southern Cross. Trio for Three Female Voices. 48. 
J: B. Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


DOARDO BARRI’S NEW _ SONGS. 


Saved trom the Storm. 4s. | Beloved again. 4s. 
Shadow of the Cross. 4s. Song of the Old Bell. 4s. 
J.B. Cramer and Co., 201, egent-street, WwW. 


GTANDARD WORKS on HARMONY and 


THOROUGH BASS. 
Sir John Goss’s Harmony and Thorough Bass, 10s. 6d. net. 
Professor G. A. Mactarren's Rudiments of Harmony, 7s. 6d. net. 
Professor G. A, Macfarren’s 80 Musical Sentences, #s. net. 
Professor Richter’s Treatise on Harmony, 78, 6d. net. 
Professor Richter’s Treatise on Counterpoint, 7s. 6d. net. 
J. B. Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


B. CRAMER and CO. 


° supply all SHEET MOBS10 at half price and post-free, on 
receipt of remittance. Music Circulating Library for Town"and 
Country, from 2 gs. perannum. Musical Koxes, Guitars, Zitners, 
Ooncertinss, Digitoriums, Metronomes, &c.—201, Regent-street. 


(CRAMER'S THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM for 


the HIRE of PIANOFORTES. Harps, Harmoniums, ake 
and Reed Organs, &c., has been adopted and is advertised by 
other firms, but was ei eke by Cramers, and is carried out on 
a thoroughly large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


Regent street, W.; and Moorgate-street, E.C. 


RAMER and OO. cannot too frequently 


apes chat their THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRING 
PIANOFORTES is not confined to those of their own manufac- 
ture—although*they areas as any, and better than most— 
but includes Instruments by all the eminent manufacturers, 
Broadwood, Collard, and Erard, of whose Pianofortes Oramer 
and Co. have always in stock a very extensive and complete 
selection, ready to be sent ont at any time. Illustrated Lists, 
with prices, terms, and other information, on plication to 
either of {Cramer’and Co.'s Ware-Rooms, in nt-street, or 
Moorgate-street, City. ; 


RAMERS’ are specially to be recommended 


for charm of tone, facility of touch, durability 
of mechanism, convenience of size, elegance of 
PIANETTES design, AMEN) of construction, and moderation 
of price. They are for sale, hire, and on 
Cramers’ Three- Years’ System. 
Regent-street, W.; and Moorgate-street, E.0. 


OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.—CRAMERS 


. SUPPLY UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES of every descrip- 
tion, by all the great makers, from £2 12s. 6d. to £10 108. per 
PRE ea) ae Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209, 

egent-street ; 43 to 46, Moorgate-street, E.C. 


RAM E RES MeL GN-O ON 


(REGISTERED) PIANOFORTE, 42gs., in Rosewood ; 
46gs.in Walnut, A very remarkable instrument. In size it {3 
between the Pianetteand the Cottage. It has check action, steel 
bridge, and brass studs, with a power and brillianey of tone 
hitherto unattained by any ordinary upright instrument. 


RAMERS’ BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 50gs., 


of which the leading Musical Journal writes :—‘t The best 
50-guinea Oblique ever produced.’’—Orehestra. 


RAMERS’ BOUDOIR GRANDS, in 


Walnut or Rosewood cases, can be HIRED for the season at 
a ee 209, Regent-street, W.; and 43 to 46, Moorgate-street, 


G BAND PIANOFORTES, best GERMAN, 


60 gs. 
GRAND PIANOFORTES, Bast English, 75 gs. to 105 gs. 
J.B. CRAMER and CO., Regent-st.,W.; and Moorgate-st., E.C. 


EW SONG, JO. Words by E. J. 
Uliver: Music by J. B. WALDECK. Composed expressly 
forand dedicated to Miss Jennie Lee. The words and music of 
this Song have been suggested by the pathetic character so 
admirably portrayed by. “Miss Jennie Lee in J Burnett's 
ran bruted drama, entitled ‘Jo,’ founded upon Charles 
Dickens s Novel, ** Bleak House.” 


JMOLUS GREATEST | SUCCESS, THE 


? KAFT. Descriptive Song by PINSUTI, in E and G. 
Free, 24 stamps. Now being sung by Sigaor Foli with the 
g-eatest success at all his concerts. “ Decidedly the tinest 
Laritone (or bass) 8 ng extant.” cae 


LOVE MY LOVE. PINSUTI’S 


most celebrated Song in A flat and B flat. Free. 24 stamps. 
“ ‘This, the most effective drawing-room song ever written, is con- 
tinuously sung by all the leading vocalists, both soprano and 
contralto.” 


A LMA WALTZES. By H. WHIST 
HILL. Just issued. These charming Waltzes are now 
rformed with the greatest success daily at the Alexandra 
alace Concerts. Piano Solo, 3s. 


RDITI’S LATEST COMPOSITION. 


“L’INGENUE.” Morceau a la Gavotte. Just issued. Per- 
formed nightly with immense success at the Promenade 
Concerts. Piano Solo, post-free, 18 stamps, 


HE CURFEW BELL (L’'HEURE DU 


COUVRE-FEU). By E. NOLLET. Will speedily find 
favour with ail piauo-players. The short introduction effectively 
represents the telling of a bell, and the march itself is quaint and 

leasing in style, Creates quite a sensation when performed at 
he Promenade Concert:. Piano Solo or Duet, post-free, 18 
stamps each; tor Urchestra, 3s, 6d. 


Ls BERGERS WATTEAU. Mouvement 


de Dansa, style Louis XV. By LOUIS GREGH. Performed 
at the Promenade Concerts, and encored nightly. Piano Solo or 
Dact, post-tree, 18 stamps ; tor Orchestra, 3s.,6d. 


ET eta ON, CHRISTMAS BELLS. New 
Song by W. H. WEISS, Composer of ‘The Village Black- 
smith.’ Price 3s. 


s RYE OF ST. JOHN. Composed by J. E. 


ROECKEL. Price 33. 

‘There is a ,orrantic charm about the “ Eye of St. John” that 
renders it particularly pleasing. Mr. Duncan's verses are good, 
anne composer has caught the spirit of the theme with rare 
skill. 


. PATRER THAN MORNING. Words by 


C.J. Rowe; Music by Signor PINSUTI. Price 3s, It is 
an English version of Dante's" Sonnet to Beatrice,’ and the 
music is characterised by exquisite tenderness and expression, 


GHALL I WEAR A WHITE ROSE? 


New Song. By EMILY FARMER. Poetry by Saville 
Clarke. This charming Song is now being sung by «Madame 
Trebelli, at her provincial concerts with perfect success. Pub- 
lished in E flat and G flat, for Soprano or Contralto. Post. free, 
24 stamps. 


ARMER’S (HENRY) VIOLIN SOLOS, 


with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Each 3s. 
Home, Sweet Home. Last Rose of Summer. 


Blue Bells of Scotland. Life let us cherish. 
Hope told a flattering. The harp that once, 
‘The Keel Row. Swiss and Gentle Zitella. 


Sounds so joyful. Two Sonatinas Each 6s. 


aS Ps ee 
pases (HENRY) NEW PIANO 


TUTOR, 4s. New Edition. 
Bde (HENRY) HARMONIUM TUTOR. 1s. 6d. 
¥ARMER'S (HENRY) VOLUNTARIES FOR THE HAR- 
MONIUM, Six Books. 48, each. 


Bs WILLIAMS EXECUTES SHIPPING 


« ORDERS at most advantageous terms, either to London 
Agents or direct. 


ONDON : 
BERNEKS-8TREET, W.; and 123, CHEAPSIDE, E.0. 


JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 24,. 


RAMERS’ SCHOOL OHOIR ORGAN, 


in stained pine case, with three stops, 40gs.; or £3 
quarter on their Three-Years’ System. el atone ue 


RAMERS’ CABINET ORGAN, with 


\ four stops, containing 156 Fines, beautiful design, with 
ie Peer front pipes. 6ft.high, 5ft. wide, and 3ft, deep, Price, 
in durk-stained pine, 65gs.; in Black Walnut, 70gs.; in Oak, 
80 gs. ; andin dark Mahogany, 85gs. With two manuals, seven 
stops, and pedals, containing 200 pipes, same dimensions as 
above. Price, in Stained Pine, 95¢s.; Black Walnut, 100gs.; 
Oak, 105 gs.; Dark Mahogany, 110 gs. 


RAMERS’ CHURCH, Chamber, and 


/ Cabinet ORGANS, for SALE or HIRD, on Cramers’ Three- 
Years’ System. Lllustrated List, with fullyparticulars, on a) pli- 
cation to No, 201, Regent-street, W.; or 43, Doepate: sicect, wiU. 


RAMERS’ AMERICAN ORGANS. 


No. 1, five octaves, one row of reeds and knee swell, is 
£15 lis., costing nearly one haif less than any of the imported 


instruments, while the quality of tone and general workmanship, 


are at least equal, if not superior. 

No. 2, five octaves, one row of reeds, two stops, tremolo and 
forte, with knee swell, is £18 18s., costing £4 4s. 1ess than any of 
the imported instruments. 

_ No.3 is £23 2s., costing the same as the cheapest imported 
instrument, but having 14 row of reeds and four stops, with 
knee swell extra. 

J. B. Cramer and Co, can supply instruments with any re- 
quired combination of stops. Cramer and Co. manufacture thirty 
different kinds. An Illustrated List furnished on application. 


J. B. CRAMER and CO., 
199, 201, 207, & 209, REGENT-STREET, W.; 
43 to 46, MOORGATE-STREET, CITY. 


[Rese MUSIC. Price 2d. each No. 


Full Music size, from engraved plates. The most popular 
Songs, Dances, and .Pieces, Modern and Classical. New Nos. 
added daily. Catalogue on application. 

CunincHam Boosey and Oo., and all Musicsellers. 


NIVERSAL TUTORS. 6d. each Part. 


The best that have yet appeared, all edited by leading 
rofessors of the various instraments, 
Piano, Parts 1, 2, and 3. Ballad, Parts 1 and 2. 
Harmonium and American | Flute, Parts 1 and 2, 
Organ, Parts 1 and 2, Cornet, Part 1. 
Violin, Parts 1 and 2. German Concertina, Part 1. 


UNIVERSAL DANCE ALBUM for 1877. 


Price ONE SHILLING. Twenty-eight Pages full Music 
size, on toned paper. Quadrilles, Waltzes, Galops, Polka Ma- 
zurka, Country Dances, &c., if ecg Montgomery, Karl 
Meyder, Coote, jun., Strauss, ., With superbly illustrated 
frontispiece, drawn by Charles Lyall, and containing nearly 200 
figures,—Cunincuam Boosey and Co., and all Musicsellers. 


A S. GATTY’S HAPPIEST SONGS. 
* A DAISY SONG. Sung by Madame Cave-Ashton. 
TRUE TILL DEATH. Sung by Mr. Maybrick. 
NORTH WIND. Sung by Signor Foli. 
2s, each net, post-free. INGHAM Boosry and Co. 


ENRIETTE’S NEW ROMANCE, 


7 es FAIS TU DELA VIE. Pedicated to Santley. The 
last and most charming composition of this elegant writer. 
28. net, post-free. 

CunincHam Boosry and Co., 2, Little Argyll-street, Regent- 
street ; and all Musicsellers. 


(THE SONGS Madame PATEY is now 


Sonne ae 

THE FELLING OF TREES. ANDERTON, 

I CANNOT FORGET. SAINTON DOLBY. 

23, each net, post-free.—E. 0. Boosey and Co, Notting-hill, W. 
Se eee NY 


Pus SONGS Madame SHERRINGTON 


18 now yey are— 
THEY SAY. RAN 7G ER. 
SING ON, ANDERTON. 
2s, each net, post-tree. 
E. 0. Boosry and Co., Notting-hill, W.; and ali Musicsellers. 


(HABLES GOUNODS NEW SONGS. 


CO. TEPHEN HELLER’S COMPOSITIONS 


FOR THE PIANO. 
London: AsHpown and Parry. 


TEPHEN HELLER’S PIANOFORTE 


WORKS.—Asupown and Parry beg to announce that the 
eners Works of this renowned Composer may {now be had of 
hem. 

The universal esteem in which these admirable Comporitions 
are held throughout France, Germany, Austria, Russia, Italy, 
America; in fact, wherever the study of Music is cultivated ts 
the best evidence of their unique beauty and sterling worth. 

* Heller est classique, en ce sens qu'il ad- 
met et respecte les vieilles formes con- 
sacrées par l'expérience. 11] est de la jeun 
école, il est romantique, en ce sens qu'ila 
trouvé des formes nouvelles qui resteront 
acquises a l'art. 

“Tl pouvait étre un grand symphoniste ; 
iln’a pas voulu I étre; ilest-resté pianiste 
comme Chopin. La posterite lui donnera 
une moindre page que celle qui lui edt ete 
assignée s'il avait exprimé sa pensée avec 
des moyens plus grandioses, s'il eit ex- 
Fore toutes les grandes formes de l'art. 

ais étre un pianiste comme le furent 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, est co 
déja si_peu?'’—** Stephen Heller, sa Vie 
et ses @uvres."” H. Barbedette. 


Se eveL BREWER and 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
14 and 15, Poultry, Cheapside, 


PDREWER and CO.’S 
ROSEWOOD PIANETTE, 


Seven octaves, check action, metallic plate, and iron tubular 
support, swan-neck fall, 25 gs.—l4 and 15, Poultry, Cheapside. 


REWER and CO.’S 
WALNUT PIANETTE. 


Seven octaves, trichord treble, registered keys, metallic plate: 
and iron tubular support, extra fret, and octagon legs. 30gs. 
An excellent instrument, with great volume and richness of 
tone, and light and elastic touch.—14 and 15, Poultry, Cheapside. 


REWER and CO.’S 
ROSEWOOD COTTAGE PIANOFORTE. 


Seven octaves, ivory keys and fronts, octagon legs, and 
metallic plates, Full O G fall,.and full fret front. 33 gs. 


REWER and CO.’S 
WALNUT COTTAGE PIANOFORTE. 


Seven octaves, ivory! keys and fronts, metallic plates, octagon 
legs, with improved check action. 37gs. Highly recommended ; 
with beautiful flutelike tone in the upper register, combined 
with power and volume in the lower registers. 


REWER and CO.’S 
WALNUT COTTAGE PIANOFORTE. 


Seven octaves, trichord treble, ivory keys and fronts, full fret 
front,emetallic plate, and improved check action. 40g, _ 


REWER and CO.’S 
WALNUT COTTAGE PIANOFORTE. 


Seven octaves, with improved check action, extra carved 
trusses on plinth, splendid burr walnut reeds, and medallion 
fret. 45¢s. A beautiful instrument; possesses all the qualities 
that a good piano ought,to have. The touch and tone are as 
near perfection as possible.—14 and 15, Poultry, Cheapside. 


REWER and CO.’S 
ROSEWOOD UOTTAGE PIANOFORTE. 


Seven octave;, trichord treble, and iopetee check action, 
carved bracket trnsces, registered sharps and elliptic ivory-fronted 
keys. Métallic plates. 60 ge.—l4 and 15, Poultry, Cheapside. 


REWER and CO.’S 
ROSEWOOD COTTAGE PIANOFORTE. 


Seven octaves, ivory keys and fronts, extra large metallic 
side plate, with tubular supports. Improved check repeater 
action, Swan-neck fall, carved top legs, 45 g8. 


REWER and CO.’S 
WALNUT COTTAGE PIANOFORTE. 


Seven octaves, best ivory keys and fronts, bath desk door, 
burr reeds, metallic plates, and improved check action, 4% gs. 
Excellent quality, perfect repetition, and great power of tone, 
the result of the {mproved check action and elaborate workman- 


ship.—l¢ and 15; Poultry, Cheapside. 


BREWER and CO.’S 
WALNUT COTTAGE PIANOFORTE. 


Seven octaves, ivory keys and fronts, pine reeds, large metalli® 
plates, carved bracket, trusses on extended plinth extra-caryed 

p legs, improved check action, trichord throughout, 60 gr. 
A splendid instrument, sweet and silvery cia ke in the upper 
octaves, and great power and volume of tone in the middle and 
lower registers. improved check action ensures light and 
elastic touch with quick ana perfect repetition. 


MUSICAL WORKS, elegantly bound, 


suitable for Presents. 

WESTROP—DOMESTIC PSALMODY—Two Volumes, Five 
Shillings each. 

MRS. BARTHOLOMEW—HYMNS OF PRAYER AND 
PRAISE. Five ee Coe : 

MENDELSSOHN—LIEDER OHNE WORTE (Songs without 
Words). ‘en Shillings and Sixpence. 

J.T. STONE—HARMONIA DIVINA. A Collection of Psalms 
and Hymns. Twenty-one Shillings. 

J.T. STONE—THE CLASSICAL ORGANIST. Six Volumes, 
Twelve Shillings each, 

STIMPSON—ORGANIST’S LIBRARY. A Collection of Clas- 
sical Subjeets. Twenty-five Shillings. 

RINK—ORGAN SCHOOL COMPLETE. Twenty Shillings. 

W. H. CALLCOTT—MELODIES OF ALL NATIONS. 
Two Volumes, Twenty-five Shillings each. 
Prete COLLECTION OF ANTHEMS. Ten Shillings 

nce. 

TRAVIS—EVENINGS WITH THE BEST COMPOSERS. 

In Two Volumes, Elegantly Bound, 21s. each. 


POPULAR GALOPS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by 


SMALLWOOD. 


_§ BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 3s. EACH. 
BLUSH ROSE GALOP. MAYBLOOM SCHOTTISCHE. 
BELGIUM GALOP. RUSTIC LIFE GALOP. 
EMMELINE GALOP, SEASONS GALOP. 
HOLLYBUSH GALOP, STARLIGHT GALOP, 
HYDE PARKSCHOTTISCHE, | VENICE GALOP. 

LEAD OFF GALOP. WINTER SEASON GALOP. 


POPULAR QUADRILLES FOR THE PIANOFORTE BY 
KELLER. 
ILLUSTRATED. PRICE 3s. EACH 


TEPHEN HELLER’S STUDIES.—A New 


and Complete Edition, thoroughly revised, published 
under the immediate superintendence of the Composer, Fifteen 
Books, each 63. 

ASHDOWN and Parry, Hanover-square, 


TEPHEN HELLER’S STUDIES.—A 
large number of these celebrated Studies are published 
separately. Price Is. to 2s, 6d. each. 
AsHpown and Parry, London. 


GTEPHEN HELLER’S TARENTELLES. 


AsHpDown and Parry, Hanover-square, 


TEPHEN | HELLER’S WANDER- 


STUNDEN (Réveries d'Artiste). Six Numbers, 3s. each, 
No 2 is the well-known “ Allegretto con grazia"’ im D flat, 
played by Mr. Charles Hallé. ; 
; Asnpown and Parry, Hanover-square, 


TEPHEN HELLER’S NUITS BLANCHES 

(Restless Nights). Four Books, 38. to 4s. each; or, in 

eighteen Numbers,.1s. to 2s. each. No.9 is the Allegretto con 
grazia in E; No 11, the Andante con moto in G flat. 
AsHpown and Parry, Hanover-square. 


STEPHEN HELLER’S PROMENADES 


D'UN SOLITAIRE. Two Books, each 4s. 6d.; or in six 
numbers, 1s. to 2s. 6d. each. No, 4 is the popular‘ Andante" in 
B flat,—Asupown aud Parry, London. 


TEPHEN HELLER’S DANS LES BOIS. 


Sept Reveries. Seven Numbers, each 3s. No. 3 is the 
much admired * Andante corl§moto”’ in E. 
Asupown and Pakry, London, 


TEPHEN HELLER’S DANS LES BOIS. 


Deuxiéme série. Seven Numbers, price 1s. to 4s. each, 
AsHbown and Parry, Hanover-square. 


TEPHEN HELLER’S VALSES 


AsHpown and Parry, Hanover-square. 


TEPHEN HELLER’S ALBUM DEDIk A 


LA JEUNESSE (NOTENBUCH), Four Books, each 5s. 
AsHDOWN and Pakry, Hanover-aquare, 


TEPHEN HELLER’S PRELUDES. Six 


Books, each 6s. Among these charming pieces, published in 
separate Numbers, are the popular ~ Feu F¥ollet,’’ ** Aubade,”” 
“Chant du s#erceau,’’ “ Barcarolle,”" ** Chanson de Mai," ** An 
Eyensong,"’ &c. Prices from 1s. to 4s.’ each. 

Asypown and Parry, Hanover-square. 


GT eEREN HELLER’S SONATAS. 


Asapown and Parry, Hanover-square. 


ad cal HELLER’S TRANSORIPTIONS 


of MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS.—The Improvisata on the 
Melody ‘‘ Auf Flugeln des Gesanges,"’ and the Transcriptiun of 
the “Parting Song,”’ are choice specimens. 
AsHbown and Parry, Hanover-square. 


G BEREN. HELLER’S TRANSCRIPTIONS 


of SCHUBERT'S SONGS. Thirty-three Numbers. Price 
1s. to 28. 6d. each. 
AsHpown and Parry, Hanover-square, 


STEPHEN HELLER’S CAPRICES.—Th:; 


celebrated Caprice on Schubert's ‘‘ La Truite’’ has had 
perhaps, a3 wide a popularity as any Piece published during the 


. + 
BELLE SUISSE. LITTLE CONSTANCE. present ceatury. 
FAIRIES’ REVEL. yi FLORENCE. Asnupown and Parry, Hanover-square. 
eee LASSIE. ” eee 
MERRY ENGLAND. 3 MAUD'S. SHDOWN and PARRY’S EDITIONS of 
PETIT CARNIVAL. re ROBIN _RED- ST@PHEN HELLER'S WORKS 
SOUVENIR ECOSSAIS. BREAST'S. ; i a are to\Ue had of every 
* SOUVENIR IRLANDAIS. EMMELINE. Musicseller in Great Britain, Ireland, the Colonies, India, anu 
SAILOR BOY % A! GEORGINA, the United States of America; or will be sent post-free, at half 
YOUNG ENGLAND. ist GERTRUDE. price, on receipt of post-office order or stamps. 
YOUNG SCOTLAND. HILDA’S, Asupown and Parry, London, 
YOUN GAS: "BE 
be estore ”  ROSA'B. TEPHEN HELLER’S PIANOFORTE 
LITTLE ANNIE'S. ” MAY'S. COMPOSITIONS.—A COMPLETE CATALOGUE is NOW 
” Lene Gativnmee an READY, and will be sent, on application, post-free to any pars 


of the world.—AsHpown and Parry, Hanover-square, London. 


es ee CLASSICS8&8.” 
A SERIES OF STERLING COMPOSITIONS 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


IT BAVIS'S AMATEUR ORGANIST may be 


had in sixty books, price 3s. each, or in ten volumes, bound, 
12s. each. The high ae and extraordinary success of this 
truly beautiful and classical work bave caused several imitations. 


ili d 
The nobility, gentry, and musical public are most respectfully Sue, 
ici ody "s Amatel ” 1, SONATA IN G (Haydn)... 66 65 we wt 40 
solicited to order ** ‘l'rayis's eur Organist. 2. Se tn Reed nen RRA . h i 
3. POST 5 ozart) 
EMS of MELODY.—Selected from the | , 4. SONATA IN D, Op, 47, (Dusteky joe aise ty 6 0 
i i ‘ i 5, SONATA IN C SHARP MINOR (Haydn) a we by 0 
most admired works of Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, Mozart, 6 SONATINA IN E FLAT, Op. 37 (Clementi). 24-0 
Weber, &c, Arranged for Flute or Violin, with an accompani- 7 BOURREE IN A MINOR, Suites Anglaises (Bach) 3.0 
ment for Pianoforte, by Clinton, Forde, Dipple, &c. This work 8 SONATINA LN G (Beethoven) oe = e  ¢ 6 
contains a copious selection o! oe Airs, arranged in an 9. ECHO FROM THE PARCITA IN B MINOR (Bach) 2 6 
effective and brilliant style for the Flute, with an accompani- | 49’ GONATINA LN F. Op. 38 (Clementi) Re: Bean 
ment for the Pianoforte. 154 numbers published. -Price, Flute 11 SONATINA IN F (Beothoven) Bs ce ee 30 
and Piano, 48, each; Trio Flute and Piano, 5s. each; Flute Solo, | 45’ SONATA IN C (Haydn).. it pes ie oe Shs iQ: 
Sa 13. PRELUDE AND CAPRIGH IN © MINOR, Ist Par- hae 
ares tita (Bach) .. ss as ws a on oe oo 
PIANO TUTORS. By J. T. STONE. | 1 GeMAeh i faauNon diane 
The First Six Months atthe Piano...) +. 5s. 16. TWO MINUETS IN C and D (Beethoven) 3.0 
Elementary Instructions tor the Pianoforte 5s. 17, LA CONTEMPLAZIONE (Hummel) =e ie on 
Facile Instructions tor the Pianoforte os 48, 18. ABSCHIED (Schumann)., ee iy iis an “ec aan 
Concise Instructions for the Pianoforte as) BS: i ALLEGRO, SARABANDE, AND bCHERZO IN A 
B INO Re areca Ss ae os ve as - fi 
20, SONATA I) aydn).. Oa re on . 
puAxe BEES. el Rare Dace One 21, ANDANTE IN B FLAT, Op. 75 (Dassek) 40 
FLOWERS OF MELUDY. Six Easy Fantasias on Popular | ¢9’ RONDO A CAPRICCLO, Op. 129 (Beethoven) 50 
Melcdies. Each 28, ; 93, SOUVENIR (Schumann... 5. ee we 2 
PERLES MELODIEUSES. Twelve Pianoforte Pieces on | 9;° ALLEGRO, SARABANDE, AND. PASSACAILLE IN 
Fee Me eAISES. canst published. Twelve Easy Fan a MINUB, Seventh Buite (Hande), MINOR, Suites Ae 
7 3 BO SES. ie ‘an- a , Suite: 
tasiason Popular Scotch Melodies. Each 28. 25, GAVOTTE : 3 0 


ILLUSTRATIONS OPERATIQUES. Twelve Fantasias on 
Airs from Favourite Operas. Each 2s, 6d. 

The above Pianoforte Pieces combine brilliancy of effect with 
facility of execution, and are admirably adapted to the capacities 
of young performers. 


PAsNe DUETS. By J. T. STONE. 


LES DEUX COMPAGNONS. Six Easy and Brilliant 
Duets, each 2s. 
THEMES DES OPERAS. Six Favourite Airs as Duets, 


each 28. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OPERATIQUES. Twelve Brilliant Duets, 
each 28. 6d. 


IANO TRIOS. By J. T. STONE. 


fix Grand Trios for ney gieetne on the Pianoforte, 
each 43. 
1. The | Chough and” Crow. | 4. Wedding March, Mendels- 
0) 


Bishop. sohn. 
2, wyahenr Van Dunck. 5. Gloria in Excelsis. Mozart. 
3. Now tramp o’er moss, 6. Coronation March, Meyer- 


beer. 
Three Operatic Fantasias as Trios, 48. each. 
1, Il Trovatore. ; Guiles ae ene del Reggimento. 
The above Musical Works have a large. and rapinly tomeeaatel 
circulation, The whole series are in general use in the princi, 
Cee aie choos throughout the United Kingdom, Oanada, 
3 ustralia. 
Stadion : Brewer and Co.,14 and 15, Poultry, Oheapside; and 
93, Bishopagate-strest Withua- 


‘Anglaises, No. 6 (Bach) bs oe aa ne + 
23. ALLEGRO CON BRIO, in B flat, from Sonata vp. 13 
(Hommel) .. os ze ve Fe a ae A 
27. SUNATA IN D. No. 10 pe aeeie) ee . e 
23. DEUX ROMANCES (6 ibelt).. oe saan 
29, PRESTO ny 4 Eo Yo tgs eapaancoraiae 
. SONATA » 5 oe! oe ae “ 
ay SAXON ALR WITH VARIATIONS (Dussek) *: 
32° PASSEPIED, PARTITA IN B MIN R (Bach) . 
33, TWO MINUETS IN BE FLAT and 0 (Beethoven) | .. 
34. RONDO BRILLAN'T,in B FLAT, Op, 107 Hummel).. 
is "LA LN A, from Sonata No. 6 (Paradies)... «+ 
36. GIGUB IN F SHARP MINOK, Suite No. 6 (Handel).. 
37, INVITATION POUR LA VALSE (Weber) on o 
33, MINUET AND TRIO IN E FLAT (Beethoven) ee 


) oe *. ory . 

40, NOOTURNE IN E FLAT, Op.'9,No.2(Chopiny «. 
3 A LAN'TE, Rondo, Op. 120(Hummel) .. 
re konb LLANT £ T, Op. 62 (Weber) «. 


" WIEGENLIEDCHEN. Op.12(Schumann) .. .; 
ri RRIA CON VARIAZIONI I ‘A, Op. 107, No. 3 
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THE COLOURED SUPPLEMENT. 


“SAbeve are pou going, my Pretty Maid?” 


Where are you going, my pretty maid? 
I’m going a-milking, Sir, she said. 

Shall I come with you, my pretty maid? 
Oh, yes, if you please, kind Sir, she said. 


A 


A DREAM OF PLUM-PUDDING. 
A REAL CHRISTMAS PUZZLE. 
Being a few Nightmare notes on Mr. E. L. 8.’s picture. 


it a reality? or not? Yes, a reality, for on the carpet was a 

bank-note for one thousand sovereigns, with a memorandum 

pinned on at the side, ‘‘ When this you see, remember me! 

Something Christmassy!” 

Ere I had time to change the flimsy and spend it on 
jewellery for the poor, I noticed, lying hard by the precious 
billet, a paper folded. It was to this he had alluded. 

To unfold it, to place it on my table, to examine it closely 
was the work of a minute. : 

It was a picture. Some writing in the corner informed me 
it was by that talented master of woodcraft, H. L. Sambourne, 
To this writing, in the corner, was added, Invit et del— 
which struck me, as it will everybody, as peculiarly happy and 
Christmassy. vidently 2. L. S. imvit et del means that 
E. L. 8S. invites me to dinner, and delighted to have the oppor. 
tunity of doing so. 

This is what the Illustrious Magician meant. This is the 
Christmassy idea. Bless him! ‘Iam,’ I said to myself— 
“Tsee it now—I am to write something appropriate to this 

picture.” 

As [have said, to spread the admirably-executed, cunningly. 
designed picture, and to accept the talented artist’s invitation 
to dinner, were both the work of a moment. 

To understand what the—bless us!—the picture meant 
was the work of four hours and a half, and then I hadn't 
exhausted the subject—on the contrary, the subject had 
exhausted me. 

It was absolutely necessary that I should accept the invita- 
tion. * * * I pass the interval over with asterisks—that 
is, stars. For was it not at night we met? Was it not with 
the first glimmer of the morning star we parted? And asI 
slid down the doorstep, and reclined on the pavement in deep 
thought, I heard the eminent artist’s voice somewhere, above 
me, saying, 

“ Rec’ llect—boy’s dream—plum-pudd’n !” 

Then I heard howls and barks. The artistic Genius had 
locked himself out, left the key inside, and the dogs were bark- 
ing at him for a burglar. 

But I came away inspired. I knew what the picture meant. 
I knew that this Illustration, which does now in this Paper 
delight the eyes of numberless children, old and young, must 
be taken to mean a “ Boy’s Dream of Plum-Pudding.”’ 

Well; but how to write about it? How to illustrate the 
Illustration ? 

Why has that boy been reading the Zimes, the Daily 
Telegraph, and the Arctic Exploration ? Why, what a studious 
boy he must have been until he fell in with Plum-Pudding. 

That he should dream of a clown is natural; but why a 
man up above trying to catch a bear among the penny ice- 
bergs! Then here comes round the corner a mad, raging bison 
from a primeval forest of Christmas-Trees; and afox, or a dog, 
or a foxdog, or a dogfox, with a cracker bon-bon tail. Good, 


A carriage-and-pair drove up to my door in B——e-square. 
Inasecond the portal was flung up by one of four powdered but 
faithful lacqueys who adorn my front vestibule. (Learned 
Note.—Derivation of “ vestibule’? is “ the bule (old Saxon word), 
where you leave your vest.” Vest being short for vestment. The 
vestment originally went down to the heels. It applies nowa- 
days to the knee-plus-ulster. To continue this antiquarian note 
any further would be out of place. I will therefore defer it for 
some future occasion, when we all feel more like it, as the 
Yankees say, bless’em. Its Christmas time, and a hearty time, 
so I just throw in “bless ’em” to be seasonable. The Editor~ 
of the Iilus—well, let us say the Illustrious News, so as not to be 
too personal (for this is in confidence)—stepped out, and 
stepped in. He was ushered into my Court of Lions, with its 
fountains and flowers, and fragrant with aromatically-scented 
air, so dear to my friends,—and to myself when Spicer's bill 
comes in. But what of that? A mere bagatelle, as the cele- 
brated Guillaume observed when somebody hinted that if he 
didn’t shoot the pippin he might kill the boy. Whereupon 
the ready William replied, in his Franco-Swiss dialect, “ Mon 
cher, if I do bag the boy, it will be a mere bag-a-telle.’ I 
believe this to be authentic. But who cares? Bless us all, and 
make us good, honest, and loving hearts at Christmas! (I must 
be seasonable, I can’t help it). I’ve a mind to stand on my 
balcony and say it wrbi et ordi to the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick maker,—I never employed sucha person in my life— 
when they appear at my door on Boxing Day. They will 
come like shadows—so depart. Bless ’em all! But to resume)— 
and shown through the noble suite of apartments, fitted up 
with all the barbaric splendour of the Russian Ambassador's 
mansion round the corner. Thence through various rooms 
which I need not here stop to describe particularly, to my 
sanctum. By-the-way, what an inappropriate term to apply to 
any study, or library—mine, especially—unless sanctum may be 
taken to mean the room that I have it wholly tomyself. Perhaps 
so; well, anyhow, bless it! ‘Let us sit round the fireside, say 
“Bless it!” whatever it is, and be seasonable. At this time of 
year let us not be reasonable, but seasonable. Bless us all! 

Twas seated in my brocaded silk wrapper when the eminent 
arrivalist (why not “‘arrivalist,” if “‘revivalist’’ is permitted ?) 
was announced. 

In another five minutes he was seated on one of my damask 
(I don’t like this word “damask” at Christmas ; let us substi- 
tute, therefore, one of my “‘ Blessask”) couches, and was saying 


What is your father, my pretty maid? 
My father’s a farmer, Sir, she said. 

Shall I now marry you, my pretty maid ? 
Oh, yes, if you please, kind Sir, she said. 


What is your fortune, my pretty maid P 
My face is my fortune, Sir, she said. 
Then I can’t marry you, my pretty maid. 
Nobody axed you, Sir, she said. 


These verses of a pleasant old English song are no unsuitable 
commentary upon the very agreeable subject of Mr. Luke 
Fildes’s picture. Mr. Fildes has here given-us something more 
pleasant to look upon than his “‘ Casuals”’ and his “Widower.” 
Though the last-named pictures are two of the most powerful 
productions of modern art, they are by no means faultless ; 
but they bear such thorough testimony to the artist’s ability 
that his friends may fairly prophesy for him a brilliant career. 
Few young artists have so soon made their mark as Mr. Fildes: 
and we are glad to welcome, in his pretty Milkmaid, fresh 
evidence of his versatility. The innocent question is s0 
naturally asked, 
Where are you going, my pretty maid? 
The most discreet of young female beauties, in the mannerly 
frankness of simple rustic life—the chariest of her smiles and 
conversation to strange gentlemen—will scarcely be warranted 
in refusing a civil answer. And, seeing that the pail and stool 
which she carries are undeniable signs of her present errand, 
there is but one possible answer for her to give :— 
I’m going a-milking, Sir, she said. 

Beyond this point of their conversation it is hardly necessary 
to follow the pair; but we remark with satisfaction that the 
girl is quite well able to take her own part, and not at all 
likely to be imposed upon, or deluded in any way whatever. 


| 


Her face being her fortune, as she honestly declares, we cannot 
think her badly off for wealth of that excellent kind, very port- 
able and presentable, readily negotiable in the market of social 
goodwill, and particularly valuable, if ever she chose such an 
investment, inthe purchase of an eligible husband. But what 
man of her acquaintance is likely to be offered such a price for 
his hand and his surname, or who shall be privileged to lead 
her, a blushing bride, to the altar of the village church ? 
Nobody axed you, Sir, she said. 

Well said, my pretty maid! Our turn is yet to come, if hand 
and heart be still free to give. 

The original picture, bearing the title “ Betty,’ was in last 
year’s Royal Academy Exhibition, and was afterwards exhibited 
in the fine-art galleries of Mr. A. M. Marsden, King-street, 
St. James’s. 


THE PUDDING IN PERIL. 


“Blessed pudding!’’ says Iago—but contemptuously, as one 
exclaiming “ Fiddlestick!’”’ Indeed, just before, he had 
ejaculated, “‘ Blessed fig’s-end!’’ For what should such arogue 
know of our “ blessed pudding,’—the grandest, choicest item 
in our Christmas fare? Nay, it is to be feared that the 
great poet himself who gave Iago being was but indifferently 
informed upon the subject. Strange that so noble and 
thorough an Englishman as William .Shakspeare should 
never have tasted plum-pudding! But, in Elizabethan 
times, the world was content with plum-porridge; the 
cooks and housewives of the period had not yet dis- 
covered the worthier dish. Gradually, however, just as the 
British Constitution itself took form and acquired substance 
and developed into its present condition of compact solidity, 
so, from a chaos of “sweet soup with plums in it,” did the 
great British pudding grow up into strength and firmness and 
imposing rotund proportions. Be sure it was not contrived of 
a sudden—it was no upstart, abrupt, extemporaneous invention. 
But, as the years went by, now this dainty was added to the 
compound, and now that, until,lo! the Christmas pudding 
was absolutely complete. A taper to set the spirit blazing— 
“light and spirits will become it well,’ as Master Page says of 
the night in Windsor Park—and then, adorned with a snowy 
crest of powdered sugar and a plume of red-berried holly, the 
Christmas pudding flames upon the board—a palpable, 
fragrant, edible realisation of “‘ sweetness and light.” 
Butthere are slips between cups and lips—between puddings 
and their consumers. The dish that should be the crown of 
the banquet may topple, as crowns will sometimes. The end 
of the feast may prove to be as the beginning of afray. A 
dog upon a racecourse has tried patience before now; a dog, 
‘when three courses and a dessert are in progress, may produce 
a grave catastrophe. The bearer of the glorious fare, 
oppressed by a sense of his responsibilities, may falter, 
may be tripped up by an unforeseen accident—“ it is always 
the unforeseen that happens,’’ quoth my Lord Beaconsfield— 
may fall himself, and, worse still, let the pudding tumble. The 
great Christmas globe itself dissolved, leaving but a wreck 
behind; the pudding turned back, as it were, into its 
embryonic state, no more recognisable as a pudding, but de- 
composed into its incoherent parent, plum-porridge, what 
gloom would weigh down the guests, what remorse would 
afflict the bosom of the luckless and self-accusing butler, what 
objurgations would be hurled at the four-footed cause of the dis- 
aster, what portentous misfortunes thefuture would seem to have 
in store ! Itmay not be thought of. Be sure the fire-dropping 
pudding does but totter, and does not really fall. A littlesleight- 
of-hand—a turn of the wrist—and it regains its menaced 
equilibrium. The glory of the Christmas dinner is secured. 
There has been excitement, suspense, alarm; there is now 
relief—congratulation. Host and hostess, guests and at- 
tendants, all breathe more freely. The pudding is duly sliced 


and distributed, and another Christmas dinner has come to a 
successful close. * Durron Coox. 


“Sir” tome (“Sir to you, Sir,” I replied, ‘‘ and Sir to you, Sir, 
after that,” just to entamer the conversation and be sociable, 
genial, and once more seasonable), “I am in a difficulty.” 

I opened my secret drawer and took outa rouleau of notes. 
He waved hishand. Perhaps he didn’t believe in them. Yet 
Messrs. Von Humbug and Bogus, the great Rotterdam—I 
mean Rotterblessus—merchants, will cash my note of hand to 
any amount. 

“Bah, Sir!’? he replied with a radiant smile, “T have but 
to clap my hands, and a thousand ebon slaves 7 

“Don’t!” I ejaculated. “Don’t! My room, though large, 
won’t hold the number, that is, if you went on clapping your 
hands to any extent.” 

Then I took up the running. f 

“ Sir”? said I, “I am a plain man”—— 

“ You are,” he interrupted, pleasantly. 

Ibowed. But for a less cynical remark I have hit a smaller 
man than myself over the head with a bootjack, and made him 
apologise on his knees. However, this is Christmas, and—‘‘ let 
us be seasonable,’ I said to myself. Then, aloud, I merely 
observed (genially, of course), “ Bless you! ”’ 

“T come to you,” my Illustrious Visitor began, “to help 
” 

I bowed. I could not do more, except to bow again. 
“How?” I asked. 

“ Write something really Christmassy. Everybody is send- 
ing me scientific or instructive articles. Everybody is sending 
me stories with a purpose; and as for political romances, I’m 
up to my eyesin them. Now, Sir, from You I want something 
seasonable.”’ 

“T’ve an original idea,” I said, starting up, and throwing 
back my long hair, like Mr. Irving in Mae Bells. 

“ No !’? cried my Illustrious Visitor, aghast, and reeling in 
his chair. 

“Thave. Listen!” 

He listened. We both listened. 

“Speak, I charge thee, speak!” cried the Editor. 

I pointed out to him the inappropriateness of his quotation, 
and then I gave him my original idea. ‘“ Why not,” said I, 
grandly— why not have a picture of Father Christmas giving 
toys to children from a real Christmas-tree ? ” It’s never been 
done. Eh?” 

I shall never forget his Illustrious face when I made this 
proposition. 

It beamed again. I had never seen it beam before; but it 
beamed again. 

“T think,’ he remarked mildly, and more to himself than 
to me—I think I’ve seen that somewhere before?” 

Never!’ I exclaimed, boldly. “Never! I will stake my 
love and plighted troth upon it—never! What! ” Twent on— 
“has anyone ever been so original as to be struck by such a 
notion? Don’t tell me. This idea is new.” 

“You are quite sure?” said the Editor hesitatingly ; 
“because, you see, I have in my time brought out some thou- 
sands of Christmas annuals”— I stopped him. I started 
back. t 

“Some thousands!!! Bless us!! Whom have I the honour 
of addressing? Are you the. inventor of that old-world jest 
about Cain ‘Taking A-bel’s life’ as the first newspaper sub- 
scriber ? Thousands! How old is the world? Who made the 
first joke? Who said the first ‘ good thing’? Who repeated 
it? Did they know everything at Nineveh? Were railways 
and speculations in existence? What was the price of 
Pyramids? Did they go up one day and down the next on the 
Ninevite Stock Exchange? Was a Great Babylonian Loan 
issued at 70, and who was the Great Babyloanian? Say, Sir, 
you who have brought out thousands of annuals, do you 
remember the first shower of rain, and, on that occasion, were 
you provided with an umbrella ?”’ é 

“You misunderstand me,” he replied, gently. “Everybody, 
I think, misunderstands me ubout Christmas. But it will be 
allright. ‘The Number, the Extra Number, will be all right. 
I will think over your notion of an Illustration of Father 
Christmas—perhaps it is novel—perhaps it. isn’t. But in the 
méan time turn your attention to the paper I leave with you. 
Farewell.” 

“Say, Bless you,’’ I implored. 

“ Bless you,” came back the echo of a departing voice. 

He was gone. Gone like a beautiful dream. The footmen 
slumbered in the hall. ‘The lacqueys reposed in the vestibule. 
None had seen him pass out. What mystery was this? Was 


me 


this; because he’s evidently “going off” with a bang, as 
cracker bonbons do. 

The Boy is in a troubled dream. 
“ Enough is as good as a Feast?” 

I asked myself all this. 
but a hundred times. I turned it upside down. I slept on it. 

At last I determined on holding a committee of Little Boys 
who had eaten too much Plum-Pudding in their time, who 
would give me their “‘ Experiences.” - 

Alas! most Little Boys denied ever 
Some said you couldn't eat too much. All thought it quite 
natural that this little boy in the picture should be punished 
for recklessness by a nightmare ; but, for themselves, they never 
dreamed, and certainly not after Plum-Pudding. 

They all promised to write to me on the first occasion. I 
gave’em a lovely plum-pudding each, and provided a dormitory 

While they were hard at work, stuffing, the parents came 
down on me. 

Legal proceedings were threatened. 
up for enticing little boys away from their homes with plum- 
pudding bait. 

In vain I attempted an explanation that this was an 
experiment in the interest of art. No. They tore their 
children from the puddings, and dashed away in carriages. 

Only Jack Horner remained in a corner; but he had 
brought his own pie, and was, as usual, congratulating himself 
on his marvellous virtue. 

That humbug, Jack Horner! 
because he wouldn’t say his prayers—he would not be 
Christmassy except with his pie—and threw him down stairs, 
where he came in sharp contact with little Red Riding Hood 
stuffing Goosey Goosey Gander for dinner. 

Then I sat down to my goose, my turkey, and an enormous 
plum-pudding—to experiment on myself. Perhaps this would 
bea hey to the dream. 

* 


I looked at the picture not once, 


haying eaten too much. 


I took him by his left leg, 


* * * 


Sir, I inclose Dr.’s certificate—“ Pudding on the brain.” 1 
cannot write any more. 
and, being Christmassy and hearty, 
all, at this happy time! Bless us, bless us! and all round 
the fireside. 


All I can do is to sign my name, 
to say—Bless us, one and 


Yours ever, ¥. C. Burnxanv. 


THE LAST TOAST: “THE LADIES." 


He holds the slender glass on high, 
The red wine flashes bright, 

To close the Christmas revelry— 

_ One toast is our’s to-night. 

One magic word,—and follows fast 
The loud applauding hand; 

We honour as in ages past— 
“The ladies of the land !’’ 


A spell is in the words, supreme 
Alike o’er youth and age; 

And first love’s unforgotten dream, 
Once more illumes the pagé. 

Remembrance paints the past as fair, 
As erst it seem’d to be, 

When tender eyes and glossy hair 
Held ev’ry heart in fee. 


And youth, with high hopes for all days, 
Looks onward through the years ; 
Alas, the part that each man plays, 
May give the cue for tears. 
Though love is won, yet love is lost, 
Too well the sore heart knows ; 
As oft a sunny pathway ’s crost 
With shadows at its close. 


Yet fill your glasses to the brim, 
Fill high, each welcome guest, 

Let ev’ry man’s swift fancy limn 
The face he loves the best. 

One toast to crown our festal day— 
We'll drink—whate'’ er befall ; 

And own, rejoicing in her sway, 
That woman rules us all. 


* H, Savine Charke. 


What is its moral? 


I was to be taken 


STEERING FOR HOME, 


Blow, thou bitter northern gale, 
Heave, thou heavy, surging sea, 
Bend the mast and fill the sail, 
Let the gallant ship go free. 
See, the steersman strong and steady, 
Breasts the billows rushing by, 
Ever watchful, ever ready, 
Firm of hand and quick of eye, 
Steering for Home. 


Let the waves with angry thud 
Shake the ship from stem to stern, 
Let the thickly-flying scud 
Ever and anon return ; 
In the wind are cheerful voices, 
Tn the waves a pleasant song, 
And the sailor’s heart rejoices 
As the good ship bounds along, 
Steering for Home. 


Standing on the briny deck, 
Beaten by the blinding spray, 
Fearing neither storm nor wreck, 
Cheerfully he holds his way. 
But an anxious heart is yearning, 
Now in hope and now in doubt, 
Watching all the ships returning, 
Striving hard to make them out, 
Steering for Home. 


Steersman, bless the bitter gale— 

Bless the heavy-surging sea— 
Gaily trim the swelling sail, 

Land is looming on the lee. 
See! the beacon light is flashing, 

Hark! they shout along the shore; 
Down the strand the crowd is dashing, 

Now thy hardest work is o’er, 

Steering for Home. 
Mason Jackson. 


“TWAS MERRY IN THE HALL,” 


Tis the opening line of an old song which Sir John Gilbert 
has adopted for the title of this Christmas Illustration, and ’tis 
obviously appropriate enough. Why, ’twas always merry in the 
olden halls of “‘ Merry Old England.” All the year round the 
Baron's old hall was a scene of jovial merriment and hearty 
hospitality ; to say nothing of many special feasts, high days, 
holidays, and birthdays, when the tables groaned louder, when 
the carouse with sack and canary and strong ale was deeper, 
and there was all manner of dancing and junketing, play- 
ing and romping, among the lovers and younger folk. 
How much, then, is it merrier at Christmas — proverbially 
“ Merry Christmas,” the time par excellence of all the year for 
merriment ! 

We see only a small portion cf the hall in our picture; 
only a short space of the long oaken tables which run round 
three sides of the old ancestral hall (and more, perhaps, would 
have been made of the same table-space, but that it has been, 
for pictorial effect, kept duly subservient to the principal group 
and incident of the foreground), yet everyone here is surely 
merry enough, and we have no doubt that every other part of 
the hall is equally full of blithesome gaiety. That it is 
Christmas is obvious. Not only are the candelabra and sconces 
along the wall decked with the plants sacred to the festival, 
but the holly—most effective employment of it, save that of 
twining it spirally round columns—is suspended in rich hang- 
ing festoons down the middle of the hall, doubtless, through 
its whole length. And, with most liberal forethought for the 
lovers, at every point of suspension the mistletoe is interwoven 
or grouped with it. What the consequences are likely to 
be we see. What disturbances in the hall and about 
its table; what irregularities will there not take place 
heneath that poor little plant; what assaults hoped for 
orunexpected; what defences of real or pretended reluctance; 
what sheer fun and frolic of animal spirits! We hardly know 
what to think of the foremost couple, at least we hardly know 
what to think of the gentleman, who is struggling to snatch a 
kis beneath the mystic berries. As for the lady, there can be 
ne two opinions as to her beauty. Vandyke and Lely would 
covet such a model both for face and figure; and Sir John 
Gilbert never hit off with his realy pencil a more graceful, 
sprightly, rogueish, loveable, belle. How tempting are those 
ruddy lips, wet with nectar; how fascinating — those 
laughing eyes, and how their kindly archness is en- 
hanced by the little curls which, nestling about the fore- 
head, add fresh lustre to the marvle whiteness! But the 
gentleman! He is surely not a match, either in face or 
figure, for such a pearl. And yet the novel-writer might 
tell us that there is more than meets the eyes in this attempt 
ot Sir Simon Simple to salute his pretty cousin Kate. Sir 
Si uon, it is true, is but half a: booby at present, an unlicked 
cab; he has been tied hitherto to his mother’s apron strings, 
but, with a little schooling of love, there are materials for the 
making of aman in him. And then he is the owner of broad 
acres, conterminous with those of his lovely cousin; and it 
might turn out, according to such authorities, that the old 
topers in the background are closely related to the 
young people, and they see in this chauce gallantry under 
the mistletoe, in which they take so hearty an in- 
terest, the possible union of two ancient houses and 
two large estates, as well as the closer cementing 
of two old friendships. For our part, however, we 
will have no such arrangement or explanation. Our heroine 
must have a far manlier, handsomer cavalier—indeed, we have 
no doubt she has one, if not more, already; and that she will 
be paired off ere long and chatting with some other suitor, 
like the pair now seated on the farther side of the table. No; 
this is an eccentric young gentleman, as foolish as he is for- 
ward; he is as proud asa peacock, yet as silly as a goose; the 
butt of the whole neighbourhood, yet so harmless that every- 
body tolerates and indulges him, if only as a foil to their 
own superior merit. This Christmas he will be, of all the 
gentlemen, the most successful—‘for the fun of the thing, 
you know.” And so it happens that he approaches the 
beauteous Kate in all confidence, while she, feigning only a 
little becoming surprise and reluctance, makes but a feeble 
resistance, and will allow the priceless boon to be stolen. Ah 
well-a-day ! if we were some—or we may as well say several— 
years younger, and we had such a chance of theft, we fancy 
uh should appreciate the ecstacy of it more highly than Sir 

imon. 

It is many a year: since Sir John Gilbert, R.A. , then only 
Mr. Gilbert. ‘supplied. the first Christmas illustrations to the 
Lilustrated London News ; and may it be many years before he 
furnishes the last to our readers! It is always pleasant to 
meet old friends and renew old acquaintance, althoug) it may 
or must be at longer intervals, perhaps onky from year to year, 
round our pictorial Christmas board. 
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A QUIET CHRISTMAS. 


Good old woman, sitting on Christmas Day afternoon in the 
seat of the peaceful, with closed eyes and folded hands, no bit of 
needlework in the lap, no busy cares in the nodding head, and 
the Book of Blessing, kept open by the pair of spectacles laid 
on its pages, lying upon your table close at hand! Dear old 
woman, you have known the affectionate anxieties of a wife 
and mother; you have toiled many years in faithful household 
service ; you have meekly suffered, as the best of us must suffer, 
many a scolding undeserved, many a taunting word, many a 
haughty or angry look from people not really your betters; 
you have overcome the world by silent well-doing, in the 
might of love and faith, and of the Spirit meeting prayer. For 
you, already in this life upon earth, there are frequent 
hours and whole days of rest, if not from the outward 
bustle of a cheerful and useful industry, which is your constant 
delight, most assuredly from the inward turmoil of a craving 
heart and thoughts at war against the eternal law. Enjoy this 
Sabbath of a sound and calm old age, before you go hence to 
put on the beauty and vigour of a fresh virgin youth, in the 
bright Future Life, to which you are called by the Saviour’s 
promise, “‘ And I will give you Rest!” 

This is the hope, and such is the habitual condition, of the 
worthy old soul whose afternoon repose affords the pleasant 
subject of our Illustration. From the shape of her cap, the 
stuff and make of her other garments, and some articles of the 
simple furniture hanging on the walls of her rustic dwelling, 
she would seem to be a Scotch woman ; and of her it may well 
be said, in the words of a Scottish poet— 

Yet she is happy, aye, and she is wise, 

Although her Bible be her only book ; 

And she is rich, although her only wealth 

Be recollection of a well-spent life, 

And expectation of the life to come. 
So here we look on that placid face, broad and square in form, 
clear white in complexion, softly chiselled by the wearing 
hand of Time into the firm lines and curves that denote 
a strenuous mental experience, and a decided character, 
with the ample tresses of silvery hair, not quite beyond curling, 
that overspread her brows, covering the brain now lulled to 
quiet slumber. It is a loveable, venerable, much more than 
respectable, figure of elderly and declining womanhood, 
attractive and engaging to the eye of genuine moral sensi- 
bility, long after the charm of female youth has passed away. 
Let us wish her yet many a Happy New Year, full of happy 
working or resting days, before the glorious dawn for her of a 
heavenly Day of Rest! 


THE SLEDGE. 


Winter has “a nipping and eager air,’ the word “eager” 


_ being taken in its primary sense of ‘‘sharp;’’ and we sometimes 
g P 


feel that it ‘‘ bites shrewdly,” to use another. primitive phrase, 
unless the blood in our veins be kept briskly flowing by swift 
exercise in the open air. Forthis salutary purpose, in theaverage 
climate of Europe north of the Alps, ice and snow have been 
ordained to form a temporary surface, both for the land and 
the water, adapted to a variety of locomotive sports. Young 
and healthy persons, in every country where the winter climate 
is tolerably steadfast and uniform, reckon upon many days fit 
for the pleasant recreation of gliding over the glassy floor of 
frozen water, or else making their hard slides of the compressed 
substance of thick-bedded snow. ‘The latter device is perhaps 
oftener resorted to by the industrious boys of our own nation, 
who certainly do not get their due allowance of good clear ice 
in our rivers and ponds. The boys of Holland seem, in this 
respect, to have greatly the advantage of English youngsters 
in the same latitude, as some of these may have learnt 
from that entertaining little story, “The Silver Skates,” 
a new edition of which has just appeared. In the northern 
provinces of Germany, and in most inland parts of the great 
Continental plain, remote from the dissolving breezes of the 
ocean, a long continuance of thick ice can usually be relied 
upon; and skating is practised with more assiduity than 
amongst ourselves. A contrivance is also in vogue for enabling 
those ladies who are, perhaps, too timid and delicate for that 
energetic kind of exercise, to avail themselves of the hardened 


snow in the roads, or the safe ice, where others use their own feet, | 


in a lake or river; and to be propelled, with agreeable celerity 
and freedom, in diverse rapid evolutions before the eyes of the 
world. ‘This conveyance is the light and graceful sledge, 
which Mr. Kammerer shows in his picture waiting at the door 
of a noble town mansion, for the service of that bright young 
lady, warmly muffled in her cloak and hood with plenty of 
furs, now bent upon a quick run of three or four miles, pushed 
and guided by her willing servant. We are so much pleased 
with her figure and its accessories, that we cannot deny wishing 
her an agreeable trip in ‘‘ the Sledge.”’ 


POOR ROBIN AND THE FAIRIES. 


It is midwinter. On the ground 
Lies snow, so beautiful and cold; 
Light footprints here and there 
Of little birds, upon it found, 
Their story, ah so sad! have told 
Of restless, quick despair! 


My birds, my robins beautiful, 
That were so good to stay with me 
When all the rest had gone, 
The snow-clad earth, the frozen pool, 
Are dreary sights for you to see, 
Who home, warmth, help have none! 


What wonder that you fall, you die, 
So starved, so frozen, shelterless ? 
Ye cannot hear my call. 
The crumbs I scatter mournfully 
Reach few—the many do not guess 
My longing to help all! 


I know beneath each frosted hedge, 
On every road, each icebound pond, 
Lies one of you, past pain. 
Nay, sometimes on my window-ledge 
A pretty bird I find, beyond 
My help so sad and vain! 


O singers, that will sing no more! 
Dear poets, starved by cruel fate! : 
Who knows, who weeps, your lot? 
Are you, that gave us all your store, 
That loved us all, whom none could hate, 
By every soul forgot ? 


Ah, no! I think thas in the night 
Come fairies, weeping bitterly, 
And o’er you scatter flowers ! 
So if to me came children bright 
‘And kissed, and wept, and mourned for me, 
How sweet were my last hours! 
Epwaxb Ross. 


| 


THE LAST VOYAGE. 


On the caressing bosom of the deep 

The young ship lay when she was newly born, 
Reposing like an infant half asleep 

Within its mother’s arms at early morn. 


But soon she spread aloft her snowy sails, 
While loud huzzas were echoed from the shore, 
And forth she went before the fav'ring gales, 
And for a time the ship was seen no more. 


She bore the hopeful young to distant shores, 
Brought back the old to home and sweet repose; 

She gathered treasures for the merchants’ stores, 
And fearless bade defiance to her foes. 


Full many a tempest whistled through her shrouds 
And angry oceans lashed her oaken sides; 

Now reeling under light’ning-riven clouds, 
Now riding safely on pellucid tides. 


On her white decks have young elastic feet 

Full often tripp’d it in the merry dance, 
Whilst in the pauses of the music sweet 

Love answered love with many a tender glance, 


* * * * 


But now there is no footfall on her deck, 

She feels no more the steersman’s guiding hand ; 
She lies a helpless and forsaken wreck 

Upon a lonely surf-surrounded strand. 


’T was her last voyage—and the setting sun 
A parting kiss the wave-worn wand’ rer gave: 
The good old ship, her life of labour done, 
Rests in the silence of her watery grave. 
Mason Jackson, 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


The expression of delighted surprise, mingled with critical 
appreciation, which is exquisitely rendered by Mr. Marks in 
the face of this amiable Virtuoso, tells us a good deal about 
his characteristic pursuits. He is one of those gentlemen past 
middle age, enjoying perfect leisure and an ample private 
income, who find it a tolerable amusement to enter into the 
special business of purchasers and collectors. In every trade 
dealing with articles of luxury, of taste and fancy, there are 
two classes of men, each naturally qualified for their own part in 
the affair. On the one hand, we behold the sellers; on the other 
hand, we observe those who are “ sold,’ and who are, at the 
same time, the buyers. This is the case with picture-dealing 
and horse-dealing ; it is so with the disposal of six dozen bottles 
of fine old crusted port, warranted of a certain date; with 
medals, autographs, and rare editions of books; notably also 
with china, artistic pottery, and porcelain, and the manufac- 
tures of Chelsea or Ktruria, of Sevres or Dresden. The rage, 
indeed, for the acquisition of this last-mentioned kind of ware, 
commanding high prices for the scarcity, if not the beauty, of 
some approved patterns, has of late years notoriously risen to a 
most extravagant pitch. A sum of money to be enumerated 
with four arithmetical figures has sometimes been demanded 
and paid for a single piece of moulded and painted clay, which 
cannot in its merely ornamental design convey any such 
idea of transcendental grace, or spiritual significance, as might 
belong to a work of high art, in sculpture or in painting. ‘The 
“ chinamaniacs,’’ as they were presently called, had certainly 
avight to be foolish with their own money. It would do as 
much good in the pocket of a shrewd Israelite shopkeeper, some- 
where between High Holborn and Leicester Square, as in the 
pocket of a retired elderly gentleman, a dawdling old bachelor, at 
his residence in Bayswater. ‘Che heirs or legatees of the self-com- 
placent purchaser will not be very well pleased when they have got 
the actual value of his treasured stores, with his library, pic- 
tures, and household furniture, duly appraised or set’ down in 
an auctioneer’s account. But he will then be snugly lying 
beneath six feet depth of mother earth in Kensal-green, and 
will not at all mind their calling him ‘‘a very silly man.” 

In the mean time, he may fairly consider that he does 
nobody any harm by the indulgence of this particular whim, 
and he has heard or read a grave remark that it is, like the 
practice of artificial horticulture, multiplying endless new 
varieties of the same kind of blossom, “ a sign of a refined mind.” 
This is the social reputation of which Philip Jessamy, Msq., is 
likely to be mildly ambitious. He has reached his fifty-fourth 
year, procul negotiis, without ever putting hand or brain to any 
real work, official, professional, or volunteer, either for his own 
or others’ profit; without studying any branch of real know- 
ledge, science, history, politics, or classics; and without train- 
ing himself to any robust and active sport, riding, shooting, or 
angling, by which other men preserve the vigour of youth. He 
does not even care to seek the company of other men at his 
club. He spends the whole morning in “ pottering about” 
after these coveted and cherished specimens of fancy pottery, {he 
contemplation of which will beguile his solitary afternoon, tfl 
he dines and goes to join a silent whist-party. This sort of lile 
appears not ill-suited to the disposition and acquirements of 
Mr. Jessamy, but we apprehend there are some persons, both 
among his juniors and those older than he is, who would 
pronounce it rather too slow, and vacant of living interests. 
They will, however, be so kind as to leave this innocent 
gentleman alone; and, if it should so happen that the 
expectant heir or legatee, whom we might suppose to be a 
brother or sister, a nephew or cousin, has thought it worth 
while to send him “a Christmas Present,’ let him be allowed 
to open the packing-box and take out the elegant vase, with 
a feeling of delighted surprise. ; 5 

We are not particularly curious about the object of his 
recherché gratification in the present instance. Itseems to be 
Oriental china, probably Japanese, and he rather prides him- 
self upon knowing a few ot the Japanese marks. But the 
enormous difference of price, in this quaint commerce of fancy 
and fashion, between the productions of Oriental and of 
European manufacturers, has been a great temptation to 
make the one pass for the other. An instance is 
mentioned by the Rev. W. J. Loftie, in his “ Plea 
for Art in the House,’ which should be a caution 
to over-willing buyers. This was the performance of 
an ingenious Parisian manufacturer, who made a pair of jars, 
worth about forty shillings, and sold them at forty guineas 
under the name of an importation from China. But there is 
some European art-work of the kind, more especially the early 
Sevres, which commands very noble prices for the sake of its 
originality and authentic renown. The ground colours of 
Savres ware may often be admired for their delicacy of tint, 
and the little pictures with which it is adorned are very pretty 
examples of miniature painting. The colour just now most 
estecmed in the market is that called Rose Du Barry, a sort of 
purplish pink, which was much affected by the lady, its name- 
sake, at the French Court a hundred years ago. it is usually 
spotted with a diaper of rosebuds, which decoration, to our 
eye, looks better on a ground ot pale green, 
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IN PEARL FRETTED WITH GOLDEN 


FIRE,’’—Shakspeare. 
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MARVELLOUS 


queer. 


Qi NEW. 


IT FORMS MANY 
MILLIONS OF COMBINATIONS, 
SHOWING THE MO.T 
EXQUISITE DESIGNS, 


SURPASSING ANYTHING EVER YET SEEN. 


IT IS 
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AND FORMS OUR 
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CAREFULLY PACKED IN CASE, AND SENT, CARRIAGE- 
FREE, TO ANY RAILWAY STATION IN ENGLAND 
FOR 
ONE GUINEA; 
SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND WALES, Is. 6d. EXTRA; 
ON RECEIPT OF P.0.0. OR CHEQUE TO SAMUEL 
CLARK, CROSSED UNION BANK. 


TL okoce QTEREOSCOPIC Comrany 
b 
(SOIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT), 


54, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. ; 
and 


110, 108, 106, Regent-street, W. 


pee NATURAL 
PwtER WATER OF 
PULLNa. 
MN HE OLDEST AND 
BEE OF THE 
Nvmsrous 
RITTER WATERS. 


PULLNA BITTER WATER IS ONE OF 
THE MILDEST AND MOST EFFI- 
YA\C{OUS PURGATIVES KNOWN IN 
MEDICINE, AGAINST INDIGESTIONS, 
CONSTIPATIONS, WORMS, LIVER 
AND GALL-BLADDER AFFECTIONS, 
PILES, &c.; AS ALSO NERVOUS AT- 
TACKS, EXCESSIVE CORPULENUE, 
éc, PULLNA WATER 18 USED WITH 
BENEFICIAL RESULTS IN INFLAM- 
MATION, THREATENED “OR DE- 
CIDED, OF THE HEAD OR LUNGS. 
PULLNA WATER RETAINS ITS 
ORIGINAL QUALITIES FOR YEARS. 
THE WATER CAN BE TAKEN COLD 
OR WARMED —A WINEGLASSFUL 
WHEN RISING IN THE MORNING; 
FOR CHILDREN A TABLESPOON- 
FUL. NO DIET; NO EXERCISE; 
CAN BE USED IN EVERY SEASON. 


CAUTION. 
The Jar has the mark— 


“PULLNAER BITTERWASSER, 


GEMEINDE PULLNA;” 
and the Capsule— 


“ PULLNAER-GEMEINDE-BITTER- 
WASSER.” 


Sold Everywhere at Mcderate Price. 


THE DIRECTION OF THE “GEMEINDE. 
BITTERWASSER,” 


IN PULLNA, NEAR BRUX (BOHEMIA), 


ANTON ULBRICH 
(Son of the Original Founder), Director: 


HE SPECIALITE WINES 


Tho .urpassing popu'arity and reputation of the 


= GPECIALITE SHERRY,” 
‘ Pree from Acidity and Heat,"’ 
introduced five years ago. has prompted its Proprietors to 
pro tnce other Wines in daily demand of equal 


[NDEFECTIBILITY. 
They confidently submit these Wines as being 


“'BHE PRODUCE OF THE GRAPE,” 


with their 
ATURAL REFRESHING YVINOUS 
FLAVOUR AND BOUQUET. 
QUOTATIONS are 


THE LOW 


attributable to the combined advantages of extensive 
Sales and the 


Be (488 PAYMENT SYSTEM.” 
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“SPECIALITE” SHERRY. 
30s. PER DOZEN, 


“SPECIALITE? MONTILLA. 
30s. PER DOZEN. 


«“ SPECIALITE” MANZANILLA. 
30s, PER DOZEN. 


“ SPECIALITE” PORT. 
35s. PER DOZEN. 


“ SPECIALITE ” MADEIRA. 
423. PER DOZEN. 


“ PRIMITIVE” SHERRY. 


DIssERT WINE, DRY OR RICH. 
36s, PER DOZEN. 


« SPECIALITE”? CLARET. 
20s. PER DOZEN. 


«“ SPECIALITE” BURGUNDY. 
2is. PER DOZEN. 


“ SPECIALITE ” 


THe HOCK and 
MOSELLE. 
30s. PER DOZEN, 
“ SPECIALITE” 


[Re 


S PARKLING WINES. 


HAMPAGNE. 
50s. PER DOZEN. IN PINTS, 2%s. 
OSELLE. 
i 60s. PER DOZEN. IN PINTS, 27s. 


Eye? 
50s. PER DOZEN. IN PINTS, 27s. 
pamway CARRIAGE PAID. 


JPPELTOE and SONS, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
ECE MAB EES Tee 


and 
80, BISHOPSGATE-STREET, E.C. 


Established 61 Years. 


W.; 
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KINAHAN and CO, find that, through the recommenda- 
tion of the Meuical Profession, the demaud for their CHLE- 
BRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely Medicinal Purposes is 
very great. They think it will be satistactory to the Public to 
read the following EXTRACTS OF THE ANALYSIS of the LL 
Whisky from the eminent Analyst, Dr, Arthur Hill Hassall. 

 [ have very carefully and fully avalysed samples of this wetl- 
known and popular Whisky. ‘The samples were soft and mellow 
to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the smell. T'he Whisky 
must be pronounced to be pure, well-matured, and of very excel- 
lent Hea ae The Medical Profession may feel full confidence in 
the purity and quality of this Whisky.’ 

20, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-street, London, 


URE AERATED ‘WATERS. 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—CRYSTAL SPRINGS. 
Soda, Putuss, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; aud for Gout, Lithia 
and Potass. 

Corks Branded ‘‘R. Ellisand Son, Ruthin,’ and every Label 
bears their Traie Mark. Sol everywhere, and Wholesale of 
R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 
London Agents,—W. Best aud Sons, Henrietta-st., Cavendish-sq- 


In consequence of Spurious Imi ations of 
EA and PERRINS’ SAUCH, 


which are calculated to deceive the public, Lea and Perrins 
have ppobten a NEW LABEL, bearing their bignature, ‘* LEA 
and PERRINS,” which will be. placed on every bottle of WOR- 
CESTERSHIRE SAUCE after this date, and without which none 
isgenuine. Sold wholesale Dy. the Proprietors, Worcester ; Crosse 
and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen Honey R-tail 
by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World.—November, 1874. 


HE COAL - TAR SOAP. 


WRIGHT'S SAPO. CARBONIS DETERGENS, 
Antiseptic, Detergent, Disinfectant. The most healthful, 
able, and refreshing TOILET SOAP in the world. By its daily 
use freedom from infectious diseases is secured; the com- 
plexion improved; pimples, blotches, and roughness removed; 
and the skin made clear, smooth, and lustrous. 
“ In our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases.’’— 
The Lancet. ‘ e 
** It is the only true spies No en TIE Med. Journal 
In ‘Vablets. 6d. and 1s. each, of all Chemists. 
W. V. WRIGHT and CO., Southwark-street, London. 
Caution.—Beware of Spurious lmitations. 


fPHE COAL-TAR PILL (Wright's Pilula 


Carbonis . etergens). « Kilkenny, Jan, 1, 1874. 
“Please send me two boxes of your yaluable Tar Pills, for 
which I inclose 2s. 3d. Iam bound to contess that I have de- 
rived more benefit from them than from any other pill.""—Joun 
Ryan, Staff-Sergeant. They uct upon the Stomach, the Liver, and 
the Kidneys; are aperient, tonic, and puritying. They sweeten 
the breath, are the best temale oe known, and a sure remed. 
for those paintul afflictions Hemorrhoids (Piles), By al 
Chemists, in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s.94.—W. V. WRIGHT and 
CO., Southwark-street, London, Proprietors of the celebrated 
Coal-Tar Soap (Wright's Sapo Carbonis Detergens). 


Tree- 


ee rope PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Faraily Medicine 1s the most effective remedy 
for Srieiees On, bilious and liver complaints, sick headache, loss 
oe appe' Ate. SD peed eee dey ar all Loree of 

¢ stomach and bowels, or where an aperient isré nothin 
can be better adapted. . as - 

PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, subject to headache, gid- 
diness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears arising from too great 
a flow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as 
any dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their 

mely use. 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent, de- 
pression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous «fections, ‘lotches, 
pimples, sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy bloom to the 
complexion. Sold by all Medicine Venders at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. 


HEUMATIC and NEURALGIC PAINS. 


To the Readers of the ‘ Il!ustrated London News.’’—The 
name of that remarkub ¢ preparation for he cure of all Rheum- 
atic and Neuralgic Pai s, Gout, Sciatica, &c., and which has 
bevn recommended so highly by H.R.H. the Duke d’Aumale. the 
late Karl of Clarendon, the Bigat don. Frances Countess Wal- 
degrave, the Right Hon. the Countess of Radnor, and ma 
other eminent persons, is POWELL’S R“LUMATIC EMBRO- 
CATION. Sold by all Chemists—the price being 1s. 14d. for small 
pottles, and 2s.9d. for large. It is prepared only at the Labora- 
tory of JOUN M. RICHARDS, Great Russell-street, London. 


‘PARR'S LIFE PILLS may be used with 


confidence by Persons suffering from headache, indi- 
geotion, bilious ailments, scorbutic com 
nervous system, lowness of epirits, re: 
.&e. bold by all Chemists, 


Jaints, affections of the 
iossness, and bad dreams, 


PoP-KIss.—At PIESSE and LUBIN’S. 


OP. KISS,—PIESSE and LUBIN. 


This New and Lovely PERFUME is sold in Flacons, 2s. 6d. each, 
Os. 6d, to 5 gs. 
by every Fashionable Chemist and Perfumer in all Countries 


____ To the Trade.—The Title is Reserved. ee 
DOP-KISS.-New PERFUME for th 
Festive Season, by PINSSE and LUBIN, in suitable 
Flacons for all purchasers, from Half-a-Crown to a Five-Pound 
Note. Sold at the Laboratory of Flowers, 
2, New Bond-street. London. * 
To the Trade —The Title is Reserved. 


[THE OLD LADY OF THREAD- 


NEEDLE-STREET will CALL at PIWSSH and LUBIN’S, 
2, NEW BOND-STREET, W., she will find there every 
REQUSITE for the TOLLNT of Fashion and Beatty ; Elegancies 
and Exquisites: PUL Presents of Perfumery. From One 
Guinea to a Bank Note. 


pet 


LUE: | Eaiueie for the Hands and 


kin. Renders them — soft, 


| LYCERINE 


white, and healthy. 2s, Jars. 
PERFUMERY To, ae obtained of Perfumers 
viggists everywhere, 
FACTORS. Ae Now Bond-strest, London. 


pitesk and LUBIN. 


P RETIY PRESENTS. 


RETTY PRESENTS at PIESSH -and 


LUBIN'S, adapted for New-Year'’s Gifts, Bridal Gifts, 
Souvenirs of affection and esteem. Vrnamental Boxes ofScer ts, 78, 
and 10s. each. containing three varieties One guinea’s worth of 
selected swect Scents delivered free to any railway station in the 
Queendom.—Pies-é and Lubin, No 2, New B nd-treet, London. 


REIDENBACH’S WOOD ~ VIOLET, 


Fragrant as Morning-Gathered Flowers. 


BREIDENBACHS ZINNIA. 


REIDENBACH’S CONCENTRATED 
ESSHNOE OF TALIPAT BLOSSOMS (Ceylon). 


JEeEOEN Bee WHITE ROSE, 
BRIDAL, FORGET-ME-NOT, JOCKEY CLUB. 


poo BACH’S STEPHANOTIS. 
B REIDENBACA’S FLOWER PERFUMES 


are of the finest Coane and can be obtained of all 
Chemists, Perfumers, and Fancy Dealers throughout Europe 
and America, in Bottles, 2s. 6d.. 5s., 103., 20s,; and Elegant 
Bottles fur Presentution, from 6s. to 10 gs. 


REIDENBACH’S ARTICLES are not 


genuive unless the Trade Mark, a WOOD VIOLET, and 
Sole Address, 1573, NisW BOND-SLRENT, is on each Label. 
Shippers supplied in bond éuty free. “ - 


REIDENBACH’S MACASSARINE OIL, 
for the Hair, not to be excelled in quality or effect. 
ONE SHILLING PER BOTTLE; OR THREE IN ONE, 2s 6d. 


REIDENBACH’S KALYDOR, for 
Preserving the Complexion, Is,, Is. 6d. 
REIDENBACH'S ODONTO, for 


Whitening and Preserving the Teeth, Is. per box, 


Beene and CO., 
Distillers of 
EAU DE COLOGNE and WOOD VIOLET 
to 
The QUEEN, their Royal Highnesses the PRINCE and 
PRINCESS of WALES, 
157z, NEW BOND-STREET; 
AND IN BOND, 
Shipping Orders to be addressed 1578, New Bond: street. 
Lists forwarded free. 


OHN GOSNELL “and 00.’S CHERRY 


TOOTH PASTE gives a beautifal Set of Teeth, makes the 
eeth of pearl-like wh teness, and protects the enamel fron 
decay,—Of all Chemists acd Perfumers, ab Is, 6d. per Pot. 


| ANGDALE’S ETHYL C,H; -and 

CANTHARIDINE will reproduce, thicken, and prevent 
the HAIR fall.ng off; also rapidly promote the growth of 
Whiskers and Moustaches, &c,  I'rom Dr. J. O. R., Williams, 
F.R.S., 48, Upper Brook-strcvet, W.:—"* T use and recomend your 
Cantharadine f-r restoring the hair.” Dr. Roberts, 56, Man- 
chester-street, W.:—' The best stimulant for the bair that can 
be invented,” Sir W. J. Hooker, F.R 8., Royal Gardens, Kew :-— 
“ Scientific, ingenious, and useful to mankind.’ Viscount 
Arbuthnot, Fordown, N.B.:—‘ Gives me very great satistaction.”” 
The late Earl of Limerick:—‘* A most, valuable chemical ¢om- 
pound.” Mrs. N. Murray, Castle Philliphaugh, N.B.:—* [ have 
used the hair-restorer,with astonishing success.” J. G. Stoddart, 
Chemist, 5. Grassmarket, Edinburgh :—'I never saw anythin, 
bring out th ung hairs on the tace so rapidly.” ‘I’ 
of Eglinton :—"'I am well convinced of its efficacy.” 
Chemists ; or, post-free. 23, 6d. 

Laboratory, 72, Hatton-garden, London. 


fhe NEAREST RESEMBLANCE TO 


NATURE.— WALLER’S. INVISIBLE FABRIC for 
COVERINGS for BALD HBADS, or where the Hair has become 


thin. 
PARTINGS of Ladies’ Fronts, Bands, &c., thus made are not 
only perfection in appearance, but mostdurable in wear, e 
TRESSES OF HAIR (best quality only), either Plain or as 
Plaits or Twists, 16 in., lus. 6d,; 18in., 178. 6d, Forwarded per 
return of post to any part of the kingdom. 
W. Waller, Court Hairdresser, 86, Camden-road, London, N.W. 
* Established 21 years. 


ADIES who save the COMBINGS of their 


HAIR can havethem pro; ied lta the roots turned, 
mude up by a process pertectea by W. WALLER, and returned 

ost-free, at 48. 6d. per oz. Established 21 years.—W. Waller, 
Bourt Hairdreser, &c., 86, Camden road, London, N.W. 


NEURALINE gives instant relief in TIC 


POLOREUX, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Toothache. Kheuma- 
tisra, Gout, and all Nerve and Local Pains, Mr. tdgar, Butt 
Lighthouse, Island of Lewis, thus writes to Sir James Matheson : 
“Mrs, Edgar cannot express her thanks to Lady Matheson for 
sending her the Neuraline. It proved the most successfal remedy 
rhe had ever applied. The reliet experienced was almost 
instantaneous.’’—Dated Noy, 24, 1869. 


( ; LYKALINE, the prompt cure for 
COLDS Coughs, Hoarseness, Loss of Voice, Difficulty of 

Breathing, and all Disorders of the Mucous Membrane. 

g Dae and ROSS, Homeopathic Chemists, 


5, St. Paul's-churchyard, and 9, Vere-st., W.; and sold by all 
Chemists, in Bottles, 1s. 14d. and 2s.9d.; by post, 1s, 3d. and 3s. 


: cas Ae: 


i es STANT CURE. 
a NERVINE. 


FORMS A STOPPING. 
SAVES THE TOOTH. 


J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport, writes :—‘I 
consider Bunter’s Nervine a specitic for ‘Toohtache. 
Very severe cases under my care have found instan'a- 
neous ana permanent relief 1 therefore give my tes- 
timony of having used 1t with invariable success. and 
recommend iis use to the profession and the pnblic.”” 


Of all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. per packet. 


OUT and RHEUMATISM. — The 


excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is nickly 
relieved and curedin a few days by that celebrated Medicine, 
BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
They require no restraint ot diet 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 


any vital x 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, jd, and 2s, 9d. per Box, 


JELLY. 


CHRISTMAS axon NEW-YEARS 


HOLIDAYS, 1876-7. 
ON BOXING DAY, DEC, 26, THE 


M°oRkE and BURGESS ESteELs 


will inaugurate their 
TWELFTH ANNUAL SERIES 
1 


° 
FESTIVAL PERFORMANCES 


IN THE 


‘ST. JAMES’S GRAND HALL, 


which will be specially fitted up for this occasion with & 
SPLENDL PROSCENIUM AND SCENERY, ° 
THROUGHOUT THE HOLIDAY WEEE . 
2y performances will be given 
EVERY AFTERNOON AT THREE, 


AND 
EVERY NIGHT AT EIGHT. 
But on TUESDAY, DEC. 26 (BOXING DAY), the DAY 
PERKORMANCE will commence at TWO, and the EVENING 
PERFORMANCE at 7.15. 


ENTIRELY NEW ax» MOST 
ATTRACTIVE PROGRAMMES, 
sustained by the entire strength of the 


MAGNIFICENT COMPANY, 


NUMBERING NEARLY FIFTY ARTISTS, 
will be presevted both day and night. 


THE ILLUMINATED DAY PERFORMANCES 
will be precisely the same in eyery respect to those given at 
night, yet terminating in ample time to admit of vi: itors dining 
and wards gving to one of the theatres and witnessing 
the pantomime in the SyRer 
‘She Great St. James’s. Hall affords ample and luxurious 

accummodation for ntariy 


FIVE THOUSAND VISITORS, 
The whole of the vast Area and Gallery will Le éevoted to the 


SHILLING SEATS. 
The Baleony — .. a Two Shilli-e'. 
The Sofa Stalls .. ts Three Sh ign: 
The Fanteuils 2 Five Shilling:. 
NO FEES OF ANY DESCRIPTION, 

No charge for Programmes. No charge for securing the 
Lopes Seats. a is $ 

oors open on Boxing Day a* O, 6 for the Day Perform ince ; 
at 6.15 for the Evening Performance. On all cles days the 
doors will te op: ned tor the Day Performance at Two, and Lor 
the Eve ing Performance at S-ven. 
seven Naan Petey: will ek down Visitors at the doors 

a1, Omnibuses also run from eve il ion i 

Londen to the doors of the ‘Hall. Mo 


OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC. 


Instituted, 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830, 

: Under the immediate patronage of 

Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, 

His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES, 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES, 

His Royal Hizhness the Duke otf EDINBURGH, 

Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRL*'TLAN, 

Boe Highness the Princess LOUISH (Marchioness of 

orne), 

His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 'TKUK, 

His Serene Highness the Duke of THEUK, 


and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—Vhe Rieht Hon. the Marl of DUDLEY. 

Pr neipal—Protessor MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. Cantab. 
The LENT TERM will COMMENCE oa MOwDAY, 
JAN, 15, 1877, and will TERMINATs on pATURDAY, 
APRIL 21. 
Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution, 
on [hursday, Jan. 11, at Eleven o’ Clock. 

By order, 
Royal Academy of Music, . 
4 and 5, Teunterden-street, Manvoyer-square. 


2 eeaate SHOW, 


AGRICULTURAL HALL, ISLINGTON. 
The FOURTEENTH Annual SHOW 
WILL OPEN in the Derby Week, JUNE 2. 
= ‘he same prizes as in 1876, 
with the addition of the sir Salar Jung Prize. 
by order, 
8. SIDNEY, 
Secretury and Manager. 


ATIONAL INSTITUTION for DISEASES 


of the SKIN, Gray’s-inn-road and Mitre-street, London. 
fs Restablished 1864. 
Physician, Dr. Barr Meadows, 47, Victoria-street, 5. W. 
Free to the necessitous, Payment required from wther applicants, 


LEMENTARY GEOLOGICAL 


COLLECTIONS, at 2, 5. 10, 20. 50, to 160 guineas each; and 
every requisite to assist those commercing the siudy of this 
interesting branch of science, a knowledge of which affords so 
muh pleasure to »he traveller in all parts of the wor d, ¢:n be 
had of JAMES TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand, Londou, W.C. 


ACMICHAEL’S UNIQUE BOX of 


LADIES’ CHRISTIAN NAMES, contaiuing 24 Sheets 
of superior Note and 24 Square Court Envelopes t» 
match, all stamped, with his handsome new and novel 
dies, with any Lady’s Christian Name. Complete, in 
Box, for 1s. 6d.; or, post-free, 1s. 9d. An Elegant and 
Usetul Present. 
_ J. Macmichael, Stationer and Diesinker to the Queen, 
42, Souch Audley-street, W.; and 207, King’s-road, London, 8.W. 


(30405; IRON, and LIME. 


i Works—Clay Cross, Chesterfield. 
Chief Ofice— 2, Burwo d-place, Edgware-rvad“London, W. 
sale of Coal upwards of 500.000 tons per annuum. 
Uash on delivery. 
All orders to Chief Office, as abcve.° 


\HE ASTRONOMER ROYAL, 


in his report to the Admiralty (Aug. 13, 1870) on 40 Chro- 
nometers entered.for annual competition, says of M. F. DENT’S 
CHKONOMETER—" Lhis is the finest chronometer that we 
have ever had on trial.”"—M. I’. Dent, Chronometer. Watch, and 
Clock Maker to the Queen, 33, Occkspur-street, Charing-croes. 
M. F. Dent’s Patent Log Chronograph, as supplied to and used 
by the Admiralty. 


OLT’S NEW GOVERNMENT ARMY 


REVOLVER, after a severe competitive trial by the U.s, 
rdnance Department in 1873, has now been exclusively adopted 
by the United States Government, and the whole of the Unitet 
States Cavalry was armed with them in 1874. It is now muds 
to take the Inglish Government Boxer cartridge. Length of 
barrel, 5}1n, and jiin. COLT’S NEW 4LCAL. FIVW-SHOT 
DERINGER REVOLVER, weight 120z. COLT’S NEW 3s-CAL, 
POLICE REVOLVER, weight 1440z. COLTS DERINGER 
FOR THE VEST POCKET, weight ¢}0z. PRICE LISiI's 
FRESE. Address—Colt’s Firearms Manutacturing Company, 
34, Pall-mall, London, 8.W. Dép6t at Messrs. Reillyand Ov., 
3, Rue Scribe, Paris. 


Joun Gix, Secretary. 


POWELL's 
PAtsaM OF 
A NISEED. 
Ti; 
NED, and 
Mouse. 
EXTRAORDINARY , 
COUGH. 


C URE of a 
“ Her Majesty's Gun-Boat Netley, 
«! “ Wick, North-east Coast of Scotland. 

“ Dear Sir,—Having had a most distressing and eevere cough, 
which caused me many sleepless nights and restless days, L was 
recommended by his Lordship, the Earl of Caithness, to try 
your most invaluable Balsam of Auiseed, and I can assure you 
with the first dose I found immediate relief, even without 
having to suspend my various duties, and the first small bottle 
completely cured me ; therefore I have the greatest confidence 
in fully recommending it to the million. 

“Signed, W. LinzeLy, H.M.G.B, Netley.” 


This old-established, invaluable Medicine has the extraordinary 
property of im. mediately relieving Coughs, Colds, Hoareeness, Dif- 
ficulty of Breathing, and Huskiness inthe Throat It operates 
by dissolving the congealed phlegm, and thereby causes a free 
expectoration. 


Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 14d. and 2s, od., in Bottles only. 
TradeMark ‘Lion, Net, and Mouse,” 


: URGENT MOURNING. 
“C()yN RECEIPT of 


LETTER 
or TELEGRAM,” 
MOURNING GOONS will be forwarded to all parts of England, 
on approbation—no matter the distance— 
with an excellent fitting Dressmaker (if required), 
without extra charge. 


PETER ROBINSON, 256, 258, 260, 262, Regent-street, London. 


OURNING FOR FAMILIES 
IN CORREOT TASTE. 
SKIRTS, in New ou ne Fabrics, 
Trimmed Crape, from 428. to 5gs. 
MANTLES, entirely New Shapes, 
Trimmed Crape, from 2 gs. 
to the richest qualities. 


At PETER ROBINSON'S MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, Regent-street, London. 


MOURNING FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 


is supplied Extremely Cheap - 
by PETER ROBINSON. 


Servants’ Bonnets, from .. ay. +» 10s, fd, 
Cotton Dresses... +. #48. 11d. 
Ditto. made up complete .. a +. Js, Od. 
Stuff Dresses, from .. we . -. 10s, 6d. 
Ditto, made up complete .. " £1 5s. Od. 
Cloth Jackets .. uy ‘ 15s. Od. 


Shawls,from .. Ry ou a a>, 88. 200, 
Each article being specially gov d at the price. 
Or the Suits complete can be snpplied for 24 gs. and up to 5gs. 
Address—PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warehouse, ~ 
256 to 262, Regent-street, London, W. 


EXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well 


as the Richest Qualities. can be supplied by 
PETER ROBINSON, i 
upon the most advantageous terms, to Families. 
‘he Court and Family Mourning Warehouse, 
256, 258, 240, 262, Regent-street, London. 


BrAce SILKS—at OLD PRICES. 


UPWARDS OF 800 PIECES, 
eomprising the following Lots, 
are now being sold. 
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SPECIAL. 
ONE THOUSAND PIECES OF 
and COLOURED 
at 3s. 6d per yard, 
Patterns free. 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, London, W. 
NEW SILKS FOR 
RIDAL and EVENING WEAR, 


in White, Ivory, Cream, ano Neutral Tints, 
from 3s. 6d. per yard, Patterns free. 


THE BEST QUALITY 
RISH POPLINS, 


at 4s. 9d. per yard. Any length cut. 
Patterns tree —PETER ROBINSON, xford-street, W. 


IN BLACK AND ALL COLOURS. 
ILK COSTUMES. 


Price 53 gs, 


Breck SILKS, 


P 
= PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


A magnificent Stock of made“ Material’’ Costumes, 
embracing every variety of Fabric, made from the 
latest Paris and Berlin Models, 

____ from 29s. 6d, to 8} gs. 
7 Combinations of Cashmere and Silk, 4 gs. 
Best Estamene and other fine Serges, 38s. 6d. 
A Srecialty (Vigogne Merino), 24 gs. 
Rich Velvet Velveteen, 3} gs. 
All the above, in Black and every new Colour, 
complete, ready for wear. 
Tilustrated Book of New Fashions post-free. 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, London, W. 


SPECIAL NOVELTIES, JUST RECEIVED, 
OR WINTER DRESSES. 


An unusually large collection, manufactured expressly for 
this house, 21s, to 42s. the Dress. Patterns free. 


ALSO AN ENTIRELY NEW STOCK OF 
COTCH AND FRENCH HOMESPUNS, 


in Plain, Striped, and Plaids, all to match, 
New Shades of Imperial Silk Poplin, 
Drap d’Italie (all wool), Terry Silk Reps. 
Serges of every description. WUol Poplins, &c., 
from 9s. 9d. to 35s. the Dress. Patterns free. 


.» A NEW FABRIC FOR WINTER DRESSES, 
ERINO VIGOGNE, 40 inches wide. 


in the New Shades of Navy, 
“Verte de Bouteille,’’ Mulberry, Brown, Black, &c. 
All Wool, 2s. 9d@per yard. Patterns free. 
PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-street. 


IN WHITE, BLACK, AND ALL NEW COLOURS. _ 
ELVET - FINISHED VELVETEENS. 


Beautifully soft and rich, very wide, specially 
prepared for Ladies’ Costumes, Tabliers, Jackets, &c. 
This elegant fabric can be had in Cherry Black, 
from 2s. 9d. to 68. 6d. per yard; andin 
42 shades of colour, at 3s. 9d. per yard. 
Patterns free. —PEVER ROBINSON, Oxt_rd-street, London. 


FOR WINTER WEAR. 
ELVET MANTLES AND JACKETS. 


Asplendid Assortment of perfectly New Shapes, 
first quality, of Lyons Velvets, trimmed, 
Fur and other New Trimmings, from 4 gs. upwards. 


MAYELASSE CLOTH AND ROUBAIX MATELASSE _ 
ACKETS AND PALETOTS, 


in all the New Styles, beautifully trimmed, 
from 3és. 6d. upwards, special manuta-ture of 


PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 


Armure, Gros Grain, Levantine, and other 
New silk Paletots, lined, quilted, and beautitully 
Trimmed; made specially for this Season. 
Cashmere Mantles, lined Fur, 3 gs. upwards, 
Silk Mantles, lined Fur, 5 gs. upwards, 
Great Bargains in Velvet, Silk, Cloth, 
and other Jackets and Mantiles, 
suitable for Autumn and Winter wear, 


MAL BALL and WEDDING 
DRESSES. 
Several thousand Elegant Robes, in White, Black, and all 


Colours, 
from 18s. 9d. to 200s. Illustrations free on application to 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxtord-street, London, W. 


150 Pieces, at 3s. 6'd.; present value, 4s. 17d. 
509 Pieces, at 4s 3d,; present value, 5s. 9d. 
96 Pieces, at 5s. 6d.; present value, i 
157 Pieces, at 6s. 9d.: present value, 8s, 9d. 
AT PETER ROBINSON'S, 
of REGENT-STREET, 
Nos. 256, 258, 260, and 262, 
atterns free, 
FOREIGN BLACK SILK VELVETS, 
A MANUFACTURER'S STOCK, 

from 4s, 6d. per yard to the richest quali'‘ies, 
Patterns free —At PETER ROBINSON’S, 

Sem i } 256 to 262, Regent- street. Heaton, ieee 
peer es Bab ACK Shi. 
The best wearing Silk made, 

It has given the highe*t satisfaction 
for the last EIGHT YEARS, 

Itcan be known by the Coloured Edge, which 
is REGISTERED in LYONs, 
and can only be obtained of 
PETER ROBINSON, of REGENT-STREET, 

oe us Nos, 256, 268, 260, 262, 
A Bi A Cis ink OOS: TUE 
FOR FIVE GUINEAS 
OF RICH CORDED SILK. 
Having purchased in Lyons a large lot of Silks, we can now 
make the Gor UaE Ne SOREN sold at 6 gs. 
For Photograph and Parkers of the Silk apply to the 
BLACK SILK WAREHOUSE, 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 256 to 262, Regent-street. 
O THE CHARITABLE.—HOMESPUN 
WOOL, A warm and strong Black Dress Material, 
atls 14d. per yard; 
or will be sold to aera es not less than 36 yards, 
PETER ROBINSON, of REGENT-STREET. 
Tee IRISH WAREHOUSE. 
Geet ANNUAL SALE OF 
[ISH POPLINS, 
[ese POPLINS. 
({8EAT ANNUAL SALE ‘OF 
pus LINENS, 
[es LINENS. 
Gs ANNUAL SALE OF 
[888 CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, 
[58 LACES (less than cost), 
[=s8 HOSIERY (Balbriggan), 
[CRG THIS MONTH, 
FRM 20 TO 50 PER CENT 
peew STOCK PRICES. 
GENP FOR PATTERNS. 
PNGEIS AND TINCKLER, 147, 
REGEN T-STREET, LONDON, W. 
[THE IRISH WAREHOUSE. 


“ 
Re ial DEVONSHIRE SERGES, 
we vcu ‘rom pure Wool, for LADIES’ DRES-ES, 
in Navy or Dark Tipiee Blue, Black, Dark Browns, Prune, 
and other solid colours, 
rice 1s. 11d., 2s. 6d., 2s. 11d. per yard, 

For CHILDREN a lower quality is made, very strong, 

* atds. 64d. per yard. 2 4 
For BOYS' HARD WEAR it is extra milled, price, 
54 in, wide, 38.6d. per yard. 
Books of Patterus sent post-free by 


SPEARMAN and SPEARMAN, 


Devonshire Serge Factors, Plymouth. z 
The ROYAL Oe ee eee is the only true Yachting 
erge. i 
Sea Water cannot injure it, 
Any Length is Cut by the Factors, 
who arrange to Pay the Carriage of all Parcels over Two Pounds 
in value to and as far as London, 


(GENTLEMEN'S DRESS. 


HAMILTON and KIMPTON, Tailors and Overcoat Makers, 
105, Strand Gentlemen can depend on the very best materials ata 
fair price.—N.B No cheap, commen Goods kept at this Estab- 
lishment,—105. Strand (opposite Exeter Hall). 


ADIES’ ELASTIC SUPPORTING 


BANDS, for ure beforeand after Accouchement, 
Instructions for measurement and p ices on application to 
POPE and PLANTS, 4, Wate:loo-place, Pali-mal), London. 


“WALKER’S Qneen’s Own NEEDLES. 


* Patent Ridged-Ryed. The caciert to thread or to work. 
Posted by dealers. Patentees of the Penelope Crotehets. Improved 
Fish-Houks, &c.—Alcester ; snd 47, Gresham-street, London. 


OOPING-COUGH.— ROCHE’S HERBAL 
EMBROCATION. Thecelebrated Effectual Cure without 
internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Agent, EDWARDS, 38, Old- 
Change, London. Retail by most Chemists. Price 4s. per Bottle. 
SS — eee 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 

The best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 

Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; the best mild aperient for de!a- 
cate constitutions, ladies, and children, Of all Chemists, 


AKER and CRISP, 
198, REGENT-STREET. 
OTICE.—WINTER PATTERNS. 


BAKER and CRISP are now prepared with their New 
WINTER STOCK of TEXTILE and other FABRIOs, com- 
prising the newest, most useful, most economical, and best 
variety in the kingdom, From 6d. to 103. 6d. per yard. 

198, Regent-street. 


pees MERINOES, 


All the New Shades and Finest Qualities, 
from 1s. 9d. to 2s. 11d. yard. Patterns free. 


(cusER: 


All the New Shades and Finest French and 
Indian Qualities, from 1s. 114d. to 3s. 1d. yard, 
Patterns free.—BA BER and CRISP. 


AMASSE FABRICS. 


All the New Shades in Trails, Figures, and 
Matelasses, with Plain Cloths to match, from 
1s. to 10s. 6d. yard. Patterns free. 

BAKER and CRISP. 


‘| GILK MOLESKIN, _ 


5.0 Boxes of our Royal Silk Moleskin Lyons 
Velvetee.s,in Black and all Colours, Black, 
from 1s. 94.—BAKER and CRISP. 


Puke DEVONSHIRE SERGES, 


impervious to sea-water,in Dark Indigo Blua, 


BAKER Black, and all the New Permanent Colours, 
and from 103d. to 2s. 6d. Also, Bathing, Govern- 
CRISP. ment, Wellington, and other Serges. from 103d. 


Patterns free.—BAKER and CRISP. 


BM CK SILKS. 


BAKER {alee worth richest, cheapest, brightest, 


and OKISP,< wi est, and guaranteed the most durable 
198, Regent st (inakes, from 2s. 6d. toss. (d. 


(CEOURED SILKS. 


All the New Shades in Plain Silks, from 
Qs. lidd.; Japanese, Damassés; also Checks, 
Stripes, and Faucy, from 21s. Dress. “atterns 
free.—BAKER and CRIs P, 198, Regent-street. 


BAKER and GRISP’S 


Eyes G DRESSES! EVENING 
DRESSES! 


A Beautiiul Variety of Evening Dress 
Fabrics in all the new Textures, from 63. 9d, 
Patterns free.—198, Regent-stre<t. 


UPStek CLOAKS 
for Ladies, in Homespun Cheviot Tweeds 


Cheeked, Plain, Newest Styles, 14s. 6d. an 
2s, Sent for remittance. 


HOMESPUNS. 


A yariety, second to none, from 1s. to 2s. 6d, 
yard. Patterns free—BAKER and CRISP. 


MOURNING 


and BLACK FABRICS, Cashmere, Serges, 


Patterns free. 


UU StER 


r Repps, Cords, Poplins, Satin Cloths, Trails 
al Maieisesee, pateasre Figures, and Plain 
to 4s. 6d. Materials of every description. Patterns 

free.—BAKER and CRISP. 
Neve — 1000 SEALSKIN HATS 
EXTRAORDINARY. 


Ladies’, 6s. 6d., 68. 9d. to 10s. Gd. 
Gentlemen’s, 5s. Gd. to 12s. 6d. Sent for three extra stamps. 


BAKER and CRISP'S 
EMNANTS, ODDS AND ENDS. 


he remains of the first portion of this Winter's Goods 
in Pee les of 60 yards for 298. Gd., 45s , +°s. Gd. each, Sent for 
yemittance.— BAKER and CRISP, 198, Kegent-street. 


ACKETS 2 ALETOTS, COSTUMES. 


1, The New Devonshire Paletot, registered, 29s. 6d. 
RED ‘he New Dianne Paletots, 1 guinea to 3 gs. 
Tne New anette paerey moh cea ga. 
ew Jackets of all binds, 12s. 6d. £3. 
eet 100 New Costumes from J guinea. 
Engravings free. 


BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 


ENRY GLAVE’S 


oe otras PRESENTS, 
air and Fancy Coloured Dresses 
For the Sea-on, the Largest, Cheapest, and most Cha-te Stock in 
the tee rae 
@ Floral Pattern, or Damassé Cord, in winter tints 
with p'ain material to match, 18. 0'd yard. me ES) 
French Matelarsé, 1s. 64d , all ol fabric; 
Homespun “erges, 114d. a yard ; 
Homespun Mavt+lassé Serge, 1s. 3}d, a yard, 
Se Roubaix, superb colours, Is. ae ayard. 
- ee Bele he colours, 18. 11}d a yard. 
‘ool Re . Oba. ‘ 
Sin Repee te tin }charming winter col. urs. 
French Cachemire, 2s. 114d, all colours, 48 in. wide. 
Double width Reversible Felts, 72 in. wide 4s. 1d. a yard. 
Double-width Serges, 54in. wide, in various Autumu 
Colours, Is, 114d. 
HLT SE pies ot a wide, 1s. 44d, 
ouble-width Costume Tweeds, 54 in. wide, 2s. 
3s 6d.. 3s. 11d., and 4g, 11d. a yard, BEAMS ASS 
Argyll Ulster T weeds, 54 in. wide, 3s. 6d, a yard. 
ee of all kinds sent, post-free, to all parts of the 
534, 535, 536, and 537, New Oxford: street. 


ENRY GLAVE’S 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
PHOTOGRAPHS Fate STYLES IN 

“81, PETERSBURGH."—SKATING and PROMENADE 
WINTER COSTUME in every new shade of Serge, 
trimmed with Raccoon Fur, £21%s 64,; Raccoon Fur 
Trimmed Hat, 5s, 11d.; Raccoon Fur Muff, 8s. 11d ; or 

ora the Suite complete, £3 188. ei 

EUGENIE.”—FRENCH WOOL POPLINE, trimmedwith Vel- 
pees aie Snow-flake Fringe in all neutral colours, 
" 38, Oc. 

“CHANTILLY.""—BLACK VELVETEEN TRIMMED SILK, 
£4 10s, 6d., and Coloured Velveteen Trimmed Silk, 
£5 5s.; and in Black and Coloured Cachmere, Trimmed 

THE ELITES RIC 

x E Pa RICH COLOURED SILK PROMENAD 
COSTUME, £5 5s, and £5 15s. 6d. ERSDE 

“LES ETOILES.”—A LIGHT SILK COSTUME for Dinner 
and Evening Toilet, 5 ¢s. 

Photographs of the above Costumes, with Patterns of Materials 
and Instructions for Self-Measurement post-tree. ~ 

534, 535, 636, and 537, New Oxford-street, 


Z 


TJENRY GLAVE’S 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
SILKS, VELVETS. AND VELVETEENS. 
Notwithstanding the advanced price of Silks, we still offer a 
large portion of our Stock at original prices, 
Black Herzegovinian Silks, pricesas before, 3s. 9d., 48. 9d., 
5s. 9d.,and 6s 9d. a yard, 
Coloured Silks, 33. 114d., 4s, 11d.,and 6s, 11d. 
Coloured Silk Velvets, from 3s. 114d. a yard. 
Black Lyons Mantle Velvets, splendid value, full 27 in. 
wide, 10s. 9d, a yard 
Black and Coloured Velveteens Extraordinary, 1s, 14d. 
ayard ue goods are worth 2s. 9d.). 
Black Velveteens, 4s. 11d, } The best qualities 
Coloured Velvetieens, 3s, 104d. made, 
All Patterns post-free, 


ENRY GLAVE'S 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
LINED FUR CLOAKS, REAL SEALSKIN JACKETS, 
ULSTERS, and PALETOTS. 

Cashmere Lined Fur Cloaks, £2 18s. 6d., £3 18%, 6d., and 
5 gs.; Silk Lined Fur Cloaks, Jackets, and Valetots, 
3gs. tol6gs.; Real Sealskin Jackets, 54 gs. to ligs.; 

bite Fur Jackets, lined with Llama, 12s 9d., 14s, 9d., 
16s. 9d., 21s., and 25s. Gd.; lined with Silk, 25s. tid., 
36s, 6d., and 42s. 

Fashionable Dark Blue, Brown, and Grey Ulsters, 98, 11d. ; 
Serge Ulsters, in all the new Antumn shades, 148. 9d. 3 
Matelassé Cloth Ulsters, 18s, 9d.; Waterproof Tweed 
Ulsters. 18s. 9d, and 27s, 6d.; Argyle Check Tweed 
Ulsters, 278. 9d. 


EH ENRY GLAVE’S 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
CHEAP LIST OF UNDERCLOTHING, 

A Lady's Useful Outfit for Travelling for £2 188. 6.., and 
contiins 2 Chemises, 2 pair Drawers, 2 Night-Dresses, 2 
Bodices, 1 pair Stays, 1 Flannel Petticoat, 2 Flannel 
Vest.2 Tucked Longcloth Skirts, 1 Cambric Dressing- 
Gown, and 1 Cambric Princess Robe. 

A Wediing Outfit t r £5 contains 39 Articles. 

CHEAP SETS OF NIGHT-DRIESSES.—3 Plain Night- 

re:ses for 5: 9d, or 83, 61.: 3 Vrimmed Nizht-Dr. sses 
for Ils, 61,, 14s., or 20s. CHEAP SETS OF CHEMISES. 
6 Plain Chemises for 7s.; 6 Trimmed Chemises for 
173., 228. 6d.. or “8, 6d. 

Lists of all other kinds of Underclothing free by post 
to any address. 

534, 535, 536, and 537, New Oxford-street. 


OYAL WELLINGTON SERGES, 


repeatedly supplied by h m direct to the Royal poms 

See 6, iniens of the London tashi nable press, ‘ The Court 

Circular,” **The Queen,” ‘ Civil Service Gazette,” ‘ Myra's 

Journal,” “The Young Englishwoman,” &c., unanimously 

testify to ths superiority ©: Egerton Burnett's Serges as par 
excellence ths material for ladies’ ¥ ear, 

‘Woven from the finest wools, dyed by a peer process which 

1 salt water will not 


Chemises, 2s., 38., 48., 58.; Drawers, 28,, 38., 48., 58, 
Samples, post-free, 3d. extra. Catalogues free, 
65, Oxford-street, London, W. 


RS, BURGESS.—UNDERCLOTHING. 


Night-Dresses, 48., 5s., 68., and 7s. 
Wedding Outfit, complete, £15, 
Indian utfit, complete, £15. 


RS. BURGESS.—BABY-LINEN, 


A Set Complete, £33s. A Set Complete, £10 10s, 
Ditto _.. £5 6s. Ditto... £21 08. 
65, Oxford-street, London, W. 


MES: BURGESS—ONE GUINEA 


FLANNEL DRESSING GOWNS, in Twilled, Saxony, 
and Printed Flannels. 100 Patterns, post-free, 
65, Oxtord-street, London. 


MES. BURGESS.-— GUINEA POLONAISE, 
Black Cachemirette of elegant shape and make, for 
Riding, Driving, or Walking. P.O.0. payable to 

G. BURGESS, 65, Oxtord-street. 


LATEST NOVELTIES. 


PARISIAN MANTLES AT WHOLESALE 


PRICES. 
PARISIAN MILLINERY AT WHOLESALE 

PRICES. 
PARISIAN COSTUMES AT WHOLESALE 

PRICES. 

LIST OF DEPARTMENTS. 
SILKS RIBBONS FLOWERS 
VELVETS |GLOVES FEATHERS 
MANTLES |HOSIERY STRAWS 
SHAWLS |LACES FELTS 
SKIRTS TRIMMINGS | FURS 
DRESSES |H A B E R-|SILK TIES 
LINENS DASHERY | JEWELLERY 
BLANKETS | BAGS MILLINERY. 
UMBRELLAS 


MOvanine. 
GPECIAL FIVE GUINEAS 
Gite COSTUME. 

Ko 


Every description of GOODS at Wholesale Prices, at 
pane G PENCE and Oo 


WHOLESALE DRAPERS, &c., 
76, 77, 78, and 79, ST. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD, E.C. 


MESSRS. JAY, with a full assurance that 
every advertis ment will realise all or nore than is re 1e- 
sented, have the honour to make the following announcement -— 


SLACK SILKS.—Patterns Free.— Bought 
at Lyons before the great rise in prices —Messrs. JAY we e 
fortunate enough to purehase a week before the rise. at remark- 
ably low prices, about £20,000 worth of BLACK SILKS, con- 
sequently they are no n a position to offer the following 
advantages to customers s— 
Good Black pilks at 88° 11d., 48, 9d., 5s. Sd., 5s. 9d., 68. 9d., 
7s, 6d., per yari. @ 
Present Value, Ss. Sd, 68. Sd., 78. 3:3., 85. Gd., 93. 6d., 108, 6d., 
per yard. 


A comparison of the width and quality of Messrs Jay's Silks ia 
respectfully solicited of all regeivers*ot patterns, 
JAYS’, REGEN T-STREET, 
] LACK ROUBAIX DRESS, All Wool. 
Mollilana Cashmere —All Wool and inexpensive, manu- 
factured at Roubaix; Fast Black; will not shriok nor cockle if 
exposed te wet, and dirt may be washed or sponged off it with- 


out the slightest injury to the Cashmere — Price £1 11s. 6d. for 
16 yards, 254in, wide, “Costumes of Mollilana Cashmere kept 


made up, 
= = J AYS', REGENT-STREET. 
VOREIGN BLACK VELVETS. 


From 
43. 6d. per yard.—Messrs. JAY. having had ¢ nsigned to 
them before the present rise in the price of SUK a very lurge 
stock of these elegant dress materials, are eoablest to seli Black 
Foreign Velvets at 4s, 6d., 5s. 6:1., 68, 6d,, and 7s, 6d. per yard. 
Patterns free. 
JAYS’, REGEN'T-STREET, 


VENING DRESSES. Two Quineas and 


2h gs. Dvening Dresses —The newest and most fashionable 


style, and made ot Non-crushing Black Tulle, Hogi avings 

postage-free on RPE OE MON 

ay . AYs', REGENT-STREET, 
IX-AND-A-HALF GUINEA BLACK 


SILK COSTUMES.—Engraving of Messrs. JAY'S Six-and 
a-Half-GQuinea Costumes forwarded on application gratis, Also 
a pattern of the quality of Black Silk fromwhich these Costumes 


are made, 
JAYs', REGENT-STREET, 


MEN -AND-A- HALF 

upwards,—Mesers, JAY are SELLING a great numb rot 
BLACK SILK COSTUMES of exc Lent va ue afi tdgs., includ: 
ig Silk for a Bodice; but at 104 gs. and upwards they have 
superar and very eegaat Black silk Costum s, trimmed wiih 
velvet, lace, and ot er fashi.nable garniturcs, with materia s 
(also included) for a Bodica, 

JAYs', REGENT-STREET, 


ANTLES.—Comfort and El-gance.— The 


GUINEAS and 


LACK STUFF vo-3nd- 
a-Half Guinea Black Costumes, with material for Botice, 
copied from French Modes. Engravings sent on application, 


AY ILLINE R Y.—Nouwvelles Modes dis 


Chapeaux.—Messrs, JAYS’ Modiste Frangaise selects in 
Paris the Newest Seasonab’e Millinery, all of which is in excel: 
lent taste, withont ext igance, Ladies ara specially invited 
to inspect these import us of fashionable Bonnets and Hats, 
trimmed with Fur, Feathers, and other original garni ures 


Parisiennes. 
JAYS’, REGENT-STREET, 


YHARITIES.—BLANKED SERGE, 

In antici: ation of cold weather and consequent nerd cf 

the less wealthy classes, Messrs, JAY had manufactured a really 

stout, warm, and durable BLANKECSERGLH, in Black, Grey, 

and Dark Binue, suitable for Dresses or | etlicoats, which they 

are now selling, in quantities of not less than One Whole Piece 
(G0 yards), at the low price of One Shilling PeErEEAs 

JAYS’, REGENT-sSTREET, 


OURNING.—Messrs. JAY are always 


provided with experienced Dressmakers and Milliners 
ready to travel to any part of tha kinguom rree of expeare to 
purchasers, when the emergencies of sudden and unexpected 
mourning require the immediate execution of mourning orders 
They take with them dresses and millinery, besices materials 
at 18. per yard and upwards, to cut f om the piece, all marked on 
lain figures, and at the same price aait purchased at the Londow 
seneeal Mourning Warehouse in Regent-street 
Reasonable estimates are also given for Household Mourning 
at a great saving to large or small tamilies, 


JAYS’, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSH, 
Regent-street, W. 


DEBENTURBDS at 4}, 44, and 5 per cent, 
. : 
[THE REAL PROPERTY TRUST, 
LIMITED. 
London Board of Directors 
J. Fortescue Harrison, Esq., | Wm. James Ingram, Eeq.,M.P, 

M.P., Chairman. Sir G. St. Vincent King, K U.B, 
Joseph Dodds, E:q., M.P. Major-General Chas, Nee 1. 
The Hon. Cecil Duncombe, } 

Edinburgh Board of Directors. 
John Bruce, Esq., Chairman, Lockhart Thomson, Nsq. 
John Milne, ane 
Bankers—The Bank of England; The Clydesdule Banking 
Uompany. 

The Directors are prepared to RECEIVE LOANS on DEBEN- 
TURES for three, five, s ven, or ten yexrs at 44 per cent for 
three years, 44 per cent for five years, and 6 per cent for seven or 
ten yeurs. Intere:t payable halt yearly by coupons. 

hese Debentures are secured by the subscri ed capital of 
the 'l'rurt and by its investments, which ave entirely in REAL 
PROPERTY. 4 

Prospectuses and every information concerning tecurity for 
these Debentures will be supplied on popliend on. 

10, Regent-street, London, W. 0, G. Younancspanp, 

Secretary. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
PRIZE MEDAL, 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL AWARDED, 


Fes COCOA. 


WyRY’S CARACAS COCOA 


is sold in 41b. and } tb, packets, at 1s. 4d. per Ib, 
Its pure flavour, delicate aroma, and invigorating qualities have 
established its position as a first class dietetic article, 


PRS CARACAS COCOA. 


“The Caracis Cocoa of “such choice quality.”— Food 
Water, and Air" (Dr, Hassall). 
* A most delicious and valuable article.’ —Standard. 


Pers CHOCOLATE. 
A delicious beverage for breakfast. 
The Chocolates manufactured by J. 5. Fry and Sons have 
attained a wide celebrity. 


RY’S EXTRACT OF COCOA. 


“Than which, if properly prepared, there is 
more wholesome preparation of Cocoa,''—** Food, 
Air,’’ Edited by Dr. Hassall. 


oJ CHNSTON’S 
(ORN FLOUR 
§ THE BEST. 
“Ts decidedly superior.”’—Lancet, 


JOHNSTON'S PEREHCT SEMOLINA {s warranted pure and 
free from colouring matter. bold only in Packets and Tins, 


G L 


HG nicer or 
Water, and 


(The Old House.) 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
SE aN ene peel ee Bayan dD 


STARCH 


SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profit. 
Eieclie SN were urged, 
THE 
QUEEN'S 
LAUNDRESS 
SAYS THIS 'STARCH 
18 THE BEST 
SHE EVER 
USED. 


Tip eae: 


E L D. 


G 


1 Reet! Dey hg al Be 
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ates = —— 
IGOLLOT’S MUSTARD LEAVES. | YY HO. ts DRS. WINSLOW PAs. thie epaee SHED ORYSTAL PALACE 
agaist ee =) PAV TS uestion is frequently asked, we shall simply say that 1833. 
RIGOLLOT'S MUSTARD LEAVES, she isa dy NeHO for upwards of thirty years has tntiringly de- : rea 
FOR SINAPISM, voted her time and talents as i female physician and nurse, prin- NONE ALEXANDRA PALACE 
ADOPTED BY THE PARIS HOSPITALS, BY THE cipally ae nade ee a ot oe GENUINE 
‘ad Ms ‘a Jon and wants 0! Ut is a . 3) q a s 
NATIONAL FRENOH ARMY AND NAVY AND THE ROYAL | oport and practical knowledge obtained in a lifetime spent as EXCEPT GC OSTUME EXHIBITIO NS. 
ENGLISH NAVY. nurs and physi siesuse compounded cos Sup ar IN a 
- Children. operates like magic, giving rest and health, an 
Under the name of MUSTARD LEAVES, I have introduceda | is; moreover, sure to = date the bowels. In consequence PINK PAPER SEVEN ig MEDALS 
new kind of Sinapism, which has none of the inconventences of this articie, Mrs. Winslow is becoming world-renowned WRAPPERS. 


inherent to the mustard poultice, as formerly used. 

Instead of the many disagreeable and expensiw operations 
required in the application of a stnapism as prepared by the 
ordinary method, one single leat, immersed in water for halfa 
minute and immediately after applied to the: kin, will have the 
same effect as produced by a mustard poultice, but without the 
annoyance of any linen being soiled, and saving the patient and 
the people near him from the inconvenience of the disagreeable 
smell and acrid vapour ariting out from an ordinary poultice. 

But I would rather not commend myself my invention, and 
ref r to the opinion and testimonials of the following eminent 


Doctors. 
LANCET, Feb. 22, 1868. 


Analytical Records. 
MOUTARDE EN FEUILLES DE RIGOLLOT. 

Although the Preparation of an ordinary Mustard Poultice is 
not a very troublesome proceeding, yet it is sufficiently so in 
many cases to deter invalids from having recourse in the slighter 
ai ments to this the most useful of all mild external applications. 
Add to the trouble, the uncertainty of the action ot a Mustard 
Poultice from the inferior quality of the Mustard frequently 
used, and then it will be widely acknowledged that if any means 
can be devised whereby some of the trouble and uncertainty are 
lessened, a desirable object will have been attained. Some pro- 
posed substitutes for a Mustard Poultice are not to be relied 
upon, since their activity depends mainly upon Capsicum, and 
not the active principles of Mustard Seed; but in the Mustard 
Leaves of M. de Rigollot we have, it is believed, a reliable 
and very ready means of obtaining the epispatic effects of 
Mustard. These leaves are so smooth and flexible on the outside 
as to convey the notion that the material entering into their 
composition consists of Leather, This is not the case however ; 
while the interior of the leaves are covered with a thickich layer 
of a material which, on analysis with the microscope, and by the 
taste, one has no difficulty in declaring to be flour of black 
Mustard Seed, with a considerable proportion of husk. 

IGOLLOT’S MUSTARD LEAVES. 
MEDICAL TIMES, Feb, 8, 1868. 


RIGOLLOT'S MUSTARD LEAVES. 
23, Henrietta-street, London. 

This preparation has the advantage of being portable, cleanly, 
convenient, and effective; we believe, too, that it is what 1t pre- 
tends to be—that is, a real preparation of Mustard. A specimen 
happened to reach us just at the moment when a member of our 
household happened to be complaining of pain in the back. 
“ Fiat experimentum “' was the order of the day, and one of the 
leaves, about five inches by three, was moistened with tepid 
water and applied at once. 
five minute: the patient cried, ‘* Hold, enough!’ and presented 
a vivid red patch at the place “from which the leaf was removed. 
Wherever Mustard Poultices are much in request the convenient, 
eff ctive, and, I think we may add, the cheap preparation of M. 
Rigollot is sure to become a favourite. 


RIGOLLOT'sS PAPER is Sold 
Different Forms :— 

1. In Boxes containing ten leaves of one decimetre square 
surface. That shape is the most convenient for home treatmert, 
for family and travelling use. 

2. In Rollers forming a single strip. A convenient shape to 
puta sinapism girdle round the body in cases of cholera, 

3. In Boxes containing twenty-five leaves. Model of the 
national navy and marine hospitals. 

Sold Retail by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Whole:ale, 82, Sonthwark-street, London. 


[CELAND-MOSS POULTICE. 


in Three 


—D® LELIEVRE'S ICELAND - MOSS 
INSTANTANEOUS POULTICE. 

APPROVED BY THE ACADEMY OF MEDICINE, 
ADOPTED BY THE HOSPITALS OF PARIS, BY THE 
MILITARY igi taar oh pee THE NAVY HOSPITALS, 
Cu, & 

The ICELAND-MOSS POULTICE is exempt from all the 
inconvenience inseparable from poultices made from lineeed, 
which soil the bedding, rapidly ferment, give out a most unplea- 
sant odour and are almost invariably prepared from rancid and 
adulterated meal. 

To use the new Poultice it is only requisite to submit it to the 
action of a small quantity of water, cither boiling, lukewarm, or 
cold, until! it becomes thoroughly distended, and then to apply it 
tothe part affected, covering it with either guttapercha tissue 
or goldbeaters’ skin or waxed linen. Jt thus supersedes the use 
of linen, which is often very scarce among single persons and in 
humble houeeholds. 

The chief advantages of the new Poultice are these :— 

Ist. It is unchangeable ; the same Poultice can be applied for 
many days to the skin without undergoing the slightest 
deterioration. 

2nd. It will receive and keep upon its surface the most varied 
medical substances, and will facilitate their application and 
effect. From this point of view alone, this Poultice is calculated 
to rende the greatest services to the medical art. Inthe course 
of an experience acquired during more than one year in the hos- 
pitals of Paris, and from which the most favourable results have 
been obtained, they have been prepared with Sydenham lau- 
danum, extract ef Saturxe, phenic acid, arnica, morphine, with 
perchlorure of iron, &c. 

3rd. From a surgical point of view they are equally capab’e of 
rendering great services. As a matter of fact, saturated with 
water orany astringent liquid, they can most easily be moulded 
upon the contused or otherwise affected place and protect it 
against friction from clothes, &c., and, when left to themselves, 
they slowly dry, and can then under certain circumstances act 
asa retaining bandage, remarkable both for its lightness and its 
homogeneity. 

_ In fact, the ICELAND-MOSS INSTANTANEOUS POULTICE 

* is essentially safe and can render real service to practitioners; 
finally, it offers to travellers and persons living alone advantages 
which the ambulance and marine services have quickly utilised, 
inasmu¢h as the Ministerof War has just adopted it for the 
military ambulance and hospital services. 


UCUS POULTICES.—A new form of 


poultice has been introduced to the notice of the profes 10n 
by M. Lelievre, a Paris chemist, which is proposed as a substitute 
for linseed-meal. It consists of a substance extracted from the 
“ Fucus crispus,”’ which can be preserved in sheets, like 1 aper. 
For use, a piece of suitable size is cut and dipped in warm water. 
it swells rapidly, softens, and can be immediately employed us a 
poultice. A very favourable report on the substance was pre- 
sented to the Academy of Medicine by M. Jules Lefort; and MM. 
Goseelin, Vernenil, and Demarquay, who had used it, prai ed it 
highly, claiming for it the advantage that the poultices do not 
dry, do not slip trom the places to which they are applied, have 
no unpleasant odour, do nut soil linen, and can be used over 
again many times. The substance would thus appear to havea 
place intermediate between linseed-meal and spongio-piline, and 
probably would be capable of much more extensive use than the 
latter, which is difficult to keep accurately applied, and soon 
becomes cold.—(The Lancet, Feb. 13, 1875.) 


This Poultice is patentedin the United Kingdom; itis sold 
in two torms :— 
ace fees containing 6 Leaves, Sin. by 5in.; or in one Sheet 
In. n. 
WHULESALE—82, SOUTHWARK-STREET, LONDON. 


7HENEVER A POULTICE IS 
cvew WANTED, PLEASE ASK YOUR CHEMIST FOR THE 
LINS 


POULTICE) DR. LELIEYRE’S, FAR SUPERIOR TO 
EED OR BREAD POULTICES, AND CHEAPER, 
he lceland Moxs Voultice (patented) is exempt, from all the 
inconveniences inseparable trom poultices made with Linseed or 
Bread. the e spoil the lineu, bedding, &c., dry up on the edges, 
rapidly ferment ; giving a most unpleasant odour, and no de- 
endence can be placed on the quality and freshness of the 
inseed-meal ; this * New Poultice" is instantaneous, for it is 
ready in a few seconds, and offers the following advantages 
iness for use. 

1t can be cut to any size. 

Jt can be used with hot er cold water. a 

It can be used with any lotion or chemicals several times, 

It keeps good in any climate for years, 


It took effect immediately, and in” 


as a benefactor of her race: Chil 
and bless her, Especially is this the case in this city, 
Vast quantities of the Soothing Syrup are daily sold and used 
here. Wethink Mrs, Winslow has immortahsed her name by 
this invaluable article, and .we sincerely believe thousands of 
chi dren have been saved from an carly grave by its timely use, 


Idren certainly do rise up 


wel thot millions yet unborn will share t's benefits and unite in 
calling her blessed. No mother has discharged her duty to her 
suffering littie one, in our opinion, until she has given if the 


benefit of Mrs. Winslow's poewine Syrup. Try it, mothers; try 
it now.—Ladies’ Visitor, New York City. 


ME. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP. 
a Dépot, 493, Oxford-street, London, 
M RS. 


WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP. 

: : Pleasant to Take. es . 

MS: WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
+ : is Pertectly Safe. 

RS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


\ ee Soothes the Child. 
M®: WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


Gives Rest to the Child. Beis 


\ RS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
a 


Gives Res’ to the Mother. 


MES: WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP. 


Sold by all Chemists. 


(A DOWN-TOWN MERCHANT, having 
Pp 


assed several Blespless nights, disturbed by the agonies 
and cries ofa ates child, and becoming convinced that Mrs. 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP was just the article needed, 
peccates a supply for the child. On reaching home and acquaint- 
ng his wife with what he had done, she refused to have it 
administered to the child, as she was strongly in favour of 
homeeopathy. That piers the child in suffering, and the 
varents without sleep. turning home the day following, the 
ather found the baby still worse; and, while contemplating 
another sleepless night, the mother step from the room to 
attend to some domestic duties, and left the father with the 
child. During her absence he administered a portion of the 
sora: syrup to the pany and said nothing. That night all 
hands slept well, and the little fellow awoke in the morning 
bright and happy. The mother was delighted with the sudden 
and wonderful change; and, although at first offended at the 
deception practised upon her, has continued to use the Syrup, 
and eyes & a es Sy cd and restless nights have cape le 
A single trial of the syrup never yet failed to relieve the baby 
and overcome the prejudices of the mother.—New York Sun. 


RS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


Cures Dysentery. 


N RS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Cures Diarrhea. 


MSS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
Cures Wind Colic. 


M®- WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
LY. Relieves all Pain. 
N 


RS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


Softens the Gums. 
DVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are you broken 


in your rest by a sick child, suffering with the pain of cut- 
ting teeth? Go at once to a Chemist and get a bottle of Mrs. 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. It will relieve the poor suf- 
ferer immediately ; it is perfectly harmless; it produces natural, 
quiet sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
aWakes ‘‘as bright as a button.’’ If has long been in use in 
America, and it is highly recommended by medical men; it is 
very pleasant to take; it soothes the child, it softens the gums, 
allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for dysentery and diarrhea. whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Be sure and ask for Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup, and see that “ Curtis and Perkins, 
New_York and London,"’ is on the outside sgh el No mother 
should be without it. Sold by all Megicine-Dealers, af 1s. 14d. 

Manutactory, 493, Oxford-street, London. 


ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 


If your hair is turning gre or white, or falling off, use 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER;; for it will positively 
restore, in every case, grey or white hair to its original colour, 
without leaving the disagreeable smell of most“ Restorers.”’ It 
makes the hair charmingly beautiful, as well as promoting the 

a ot the hair on bald spots, where the glands are not 

ecayed. 

This preparation has never been known to fail in restoring the 
hair to its natural colour and gloss in from eight to twelve days. 

It promotes growth, and prevents the hair eres out, eradi- 
cating dandriff, and leaving the scalp in a clean, healthy con- 

ition. 

It imparts peculiar vitality to the roots of the hair, restoring it 
to its youthful freshness and vigour. Daily applications of this 
preparation for a week or two will surely restore faded, grey, or 
white hair to its natural colour and richness. 

It is not a dye, nor does it contain any colouring matter or 

offensive substance whatever. Hence it does not soil the hands, 
the scalp, or even white linen, but procures the colour within 
the substance of the hair. 
_ it may be had of any respectable Chemi-t, Perfumer, or Dealer 
in Toilet Articles in the Kingdom, at 3s. 6d. per bottle. In case 
the dealer has not ‘‘ The Mexican Hair Renewer"’ in stock and 
will not procure it for you, it will be sent direct by rail, carriage 
paid, on receipt of 4s. in stamps, to any.part of England.—Pre- 
pared by HENRY C. GALLUP, 493, Oxford-street, London. 


THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
Enlivens the Scalp. 

(Pee MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
Prevents Dandriff. 

MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 


[HE 
PoE 


Restores the Colour ot the Hair. 


MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents Hair from Falling. 


MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents Hair from Falling Out, 


ne 
MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 


will cause Luxuriant Growth. 


MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 


for Renewing the Hair. 


Tus MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
Causes Luxuriaut Growth. 


HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


Sold by most Chemists, Perfumers, and Hairdressers in 
Great Britain, and all the Colonies. 


HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 


has gained for itself the highest reputation, and a decided 
reference over all other ** hair-dres-ings,’’ as evinced from cer- 
ificates and testimonials from the most respectable sources. 
Being compounded with the greatest care—combining, as it does. 
all the most desirable qualities of the best hair preparations of 
the day, without the objectionable ones—it may be relied on as 
the very best known to chemistry for restoring the natural colour 
to the hair. and causing new hair to grow on bald spots, unless 
the hair glands are de ayed; for, if the glands are decayed and 
gone no stimulant can rest re them; but it, as is often the case, 
the glands are only torpid, THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
will renew their vitality, and a new growth of hair will follow. 
Read the following Te:timonial :— 

From Messrs. Wm. Hayes and Co., Chemists, 12, Grafton: street, 
Dublin :—* We are recommending THE MEXICAN HAIR RE- 
NEWER to all our customers as the best of the kind, as we have 
been told by several of our friends who tried it, that it has a won- 
derful effect in restoring and streng hening their hair.” 


“HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


Ask your Chemist for it, 


HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWE 
is Stamless and Colourles3. = 
ta 


MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 
HE words THE MEXICAN HAIR 


Pee 


Sold everywhere at 3s. 6d. per bottle. 


name H.C. GALL 
The Mexican Hair Renewer. Price 3s.6d. Directionzin German, 
French. and Spanish. Prepared by H. C. Gallup, 403, Oxford: 
street, a 


MES. 8. 4. ALLEN’s 
Wortw’s HAIR RESTORER. | 


AMONG THE CULTIVATED AND REFINED | 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, THIS Kb- 
NOWNED PREPARATION IS THE ACKNOW- 
LEDGED FAVOURITE—WITH BOTH SEX#s. 
OVER FORTY YEARS’ TRIAL AND EXPL- 
RIENCE HAVE ESTABLISHED ITS SUPERI- 
ORITY AND EXCELLENCE—IT IS 8SO 
UNIFORMLY GRATEFUL AND BENEFICIAL 
TO THE HAIR THAT IT IS WITH JUSTICE 
CALLED THE NATURAL STRENGTHENER 
OF THE HUMAN HAIR, IT IS NOT A DYE. 


MES. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
W ORLD’S HAIR RESTORER. 


CANNOT FAIL TO RESTORE 
GREY HAIR TO IT3 YOUTHFUL COLOUR, 
GLOSS, AND BEAUTY. WHEN THE HAIR 
TURNS GREY, LOSES ITS LUSTRE, AND 
FALLS OUT, IT SIMPLY REQUIRES NOURISH- 
MENT. MRS.8. A. ALLEN'’S WORLD'S HAIR 
RE3TORER, BY ITS GENTLE TONIO AOTION, 
STRENGTHENS AND INVIGORATES THE 
HAIR, AND, BY THE OPERATION OF 
NATURAL CAUSES, GREY OR WHITE HAIR 
18 QUICKLY RESTORED TO ITS YOUTHFUL 
COLOUR, GLOSS, AND BEAUTY. 1T WILL 
STOP ITS FALLING, AND INDUCE A 
HEALTHY AND MOST LUXURIANT GROWTH. 
USE NO OTHER PREPARATION WITH IT 
NOT EVEN OIL OR POMADE, OR ZYLO: 
BALSAMUM, 


MES. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


qT? 


W ORLD’s HAIR RESTORER 


Is THE BEST. 


BECAUSE IT {8 MADE FROM THE CHOICEST 
MATERIALS, AND PREPARED WITH THE 
‘UTMOST CARE AND SKILL. OVER FORTY 
YEARS THE FAVOURITE PREPARATION, 
ENJOYING BY FAR THE LARGEST SALE, IT 
MUST BE THE BEST. IT DOES NOT DYE 
THE HAIR, BUT STRENGTHENS IT. GREY 
HAIRS SOON DISAPPEAR. BY ITS GENTLE 
TONIC ACTION THE KOOTS ARE STRENGTH- 
ENED. THE SOFT AND SILKY TEXTURE OF 
HEALTHY HAIR FOLLOWS ITS UsE. 


Caution !!-The Genuine only in Pink Wrappers. 


Sold by all Chemists, Perfumers, and Dealers in Toilet Articles, 
in only one size. Large Bottles, 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD HAIR RESTORER. 


Mrs. 8. A. ALLEN 
manufactures two entirely 
distinct Preparations for the Hair. 

One or the other is suited to every condition 
of the Human Hair, Both are never rquired at 
onetime. Instructive printed matter as tu bith Preparations, 
in all languages, inclosed free to any address from 
Principal Dépot, 114 and 116, Southampton- 
row, London, Eng. Every Chemist 
and Dealer in Toilet Articles 
has both Preparations. 


MRS, 8. A, ALLEN’S ZYLO-BALSAMUM. 


MoM. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
7, YLO- BALSAMUM, 


For the 
Growth and Preservation 
of the Hair. 


SIMPLB TONIC AND DRESSING 


OF INESTIMABLE VALUE TO BOTH SEXES, 
THE FAVOURITE WITH THE YOUNG AND 
ALL THOSE WHO HAVE NO GREY HAIR, OR 
WHO, HAVING GREY HAIR, DO NOT WISH 
TO RESTORE IT TO ITS YOUTHFUL 
COLOUR. IT IS A PREVENTATIVE. THE 
HAIR FROM ITS EARLIEST GROWTH 
DEMANDs OF EACH SOME CARE AND CUL- 
TIVATION. IF IT RECEIVED PROPER CARE 
AND CULTIVATION WE SHOULD SEE LESS 
GREY HAIR AND FEWER BALD HEADS. 
ZYLO-BALSAMUM MAY BE USED BY THE 
MOST YOUTHFULAND THE MOsT ELDERLY? 
NEVER FAILING TO ESTABLISH ITSELF 1N 
GREAT FAVOUK WITH EACH. IT WiLL NOT 
CHANGE THE COLOUR OF THE HAIR, BUT 
BY EARLY USE IT WILL PREVENT THE 
HAIR FROM TURNING GREY OR FALLING 
OUT. IT CLEANSES THE HAIR, GIVES ‘TO 
IT A HEALTHY VIGOUR AND GROWTH, 
REMOVES ALL DANDRUFF, AND IMPARTS 
A MOST DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE, IT 18 
A CLEAR, TRANSPARENT LIQUID, WITH 
NU SEDIMENT. 


NOTE-—IT IS URGENTLY RECOMMENDED 
TO ALL NOT TO USE ANY OIL OK POMADE 
OR ANY PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR, 
WITH ZYLO.BALSAMUM. 


Caution! !—The Genuine only in Bluish Grey Wrappers. 


Sold by all Chemists, Perfumers, and Dealers in Toilet Articles 
in only one size—Large Glass Stoppered Bottles. 


A TOILET LUXURY. 
eo 


VAN DUZER and RICHARDS’S 
DOUBLE-DISTILLED 
BAY RUM 


(California Violet Brand ) 
FOR THE TOILET, NURSERY, AND BATH. 


Preferred by many to the finest Eau de Cologne. 
Put up in three sizes, Toilet Hock Bottles, 2s. 6d., 58., and 8s, 


Wan DUZER and RICHARDS, 
Sole Importers, 


14 and 116, SOUTHAMPTON-ROW, LONDON. 
None Genuine except our Name on each Label. 
Supplied by all Chemists and Dealers in Toilet Articles, 


ONE HONOURABLE MENTION 


were awarded to 


MESSRS. JT), NICHOLSON and C°: 


50 to 53, ST. PAUL'S-CHURCHYARD, 
for 


COSTUMES SHOWN IN EIGHT OF THE 
PRINCIPaL CLASSES, 


THE COLLECTION OF COSTUMES FROM BOTH 
PALACES ARE NOW ON SALE, 


700 ILLUSTRATIONS of the NEWEST 


COSTUMES, PALETOTS, JACKETS, &c., with 
patterns cut in paper, post-tree. ay ete os eh 


1000 PATTERNS of NEW SILKS, Black 


ani Coloured, post-free. fr m Is. 1i}4. to 12s, 64. per y. 
Bought previous to the great advance in raw s kee oi baa 


500 PATTERNS of NEW DRESS 


FABRICS, post-free, in all the latest styles und colour ns, 


LADIES RESIDENT IN THE COUNTRY 
ARE INVITED TO WRITE FOR THE ABUYE, 


REAL SEAL PALETOTS, in loose or 


fitting shapes, from 6 gs. to 30 gs. 


MATALASSE CLOTH long Faleto s, 


trimmed Silver Fox or Raccoon, 2 gs. to 10gs. 


SILK MATALASSE PALETLOTS, lined 


throughout and trimmed with fur, trom 4 gs. 


D NICHOLSON and (9. 


00 tu 53, ST. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD, LONDON, 
e ee 


ABY-LINEN and JUVENILE DRESSES, 


A large Assortment ot New Sty les in lufants' Long Cloaks, 
Pelisses, Kobes, Frocks, &c. 
Costumes for Children trom ‘Three to Twelve Years, In all New 
Materials. 
The New Tyrolean, Spanish, and Nautical Suits for Boys of all 


Ages. 
Every Article of Apparel for Chi‘dren of both sexes kept in 


= block. 
D. NICHOLSON a ad CO, 
£0, 51, 62, and 63, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 
ADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING. 


A Superior Collection of New Putterps in every Article of 
Ludies’ Underclothing. Goou work guaranteed, 

A Costly illustrated Book of 1he Goods in this department, with 
Estimates for Wedding Trousseaux. Layeties and Indian 
Outfits sent post-rree, 

D. NICHOLSU Y and CO., 50, 51, 52, and 53, ot. Paul's-churchyd 


pu Boe THUR 84 


Russian Tail Boas, 4s. 11d., 5s, 1d,, to 128. 9d, 
Fur sets, for Trimmlug Ja kets, in Beaver, Gennet, Skunk, 
Chinchilla Sable, &c., trom 15s. to £25. 
Sealskin Mufts, Ties, and Cufis, and Sealskin Hats and Caps iu 
great variety. 2 
bet Cufis, and Collarettes in every description of fashionable 
ur. 
Carriage-Rugs in Welt, Raccoon, Lynx, Opossum, Arctic Fox, 
Bear, Tiger, Leopard, and other skins, — - 
D. NICHOLSUN ana CO., 
50, 51, 52, and 53, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


FURS 


ATTERN and POST-ORDER 


DEPARTMENT. 

Ladies residing in any ne of the United Kingdom can havea 
Jarge assortment of Patterns of Silks or Dress Fabrics, and 
Illustrations of Goods which cannot be represented by 

peed eo torwarded post-tree. : 
Jarriage paid on ali Parcels amounting te £4 and upwards. 

Ladies about to proceed to India or the Colonies are invited to 
write for * Nicholson's Outfitting List,’ gratis and pust-free, 

Correspondents unknown to D. Nich lson and Uo. are requested 
to send a remittence or a Lond »n reference with their orders, 

D. NICHOLSON and UO., 5v, 5!, 52, and 53, St. Paul’s-churchyd,. 


ENGLISH GOODS, ets aft te ase AT CHEAPEsT 
A'TES, 


D N icHOLSON (yo, 


ESTABLISHED 1843, 
SILK, WOOLLEN, AND MANCHESTER 


WAREHOUSEMEN, 

INDIAN, COLONIAL, AND FORE({GN OUTFITTERS, 
50 to 53, ST. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD, and 66, 
PATERNOS!TER-ROW, LUNDUN, 

Supply English Manutactures at strictly Wholesale Price. 
They Invite the attention of Families residing abroad to their 
Illustrated 160-page Catalogue, gratis, post-free, containiug tull 
particulars as to Woollen, silk, anu Cotton Goods of every de- 
scription. Patterns post-free. Ladies’ Cloth uF Linens, 

Hosiery ; Gloves, Ribbons, Haberdashery, Jewellery, &c. 


CONTRACTORS FOR MILITARY AND POLICE 
CLOTHING AND ACCUUTREMENTS. 


Household Furniture, Musical Instruments, Ironmongery, 
Fire-Arms, Agricultural pen Cutlery, Carriages aut 
Saddlery, Boots and Shoes, Wines aud Spirits, Beers and Ales, 
Preserved Provisions, Perfumery, Stationery, Books, Toys, &c., 
shipped at lowest export prices. aan 

iio Agents for the * Wanzer ’’ and the ‘* Gresham" Sewing- 
Machines tor the City of London. 

Foreign produce disposed of for a Commission of Two-and-a- 
Halt per Cent. Price-Lists po-t-free. ‘ 

special advantages to Hotel-Keepers and Regimental Mes cs. 


D NiCeoLeon and ¢y°:. 


60, 51, 52, and 53, ST. PAUL’S-CHURCHYAKD, 
and 66, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 
PERMS—NOV LESS ‘HAN 2 VER CENT ‘tu Av COM- 

‘AND: BALANCE DRAWN FOR At 


and 


GEACK’S SILVER ELECTRO-PLATS 
IS A COATING OF PURE SILVER — 


OVER SLACK’S NICKEL SILVER. 

FOR SILVER-LIKE APPEARANCE, 
FOR CONSTANT DAILY WEAR, —__ 

FOR EXCELLENCE IN WORKMANSHIP, | 
IS EQUAL TO STERLING SILVER. 
CRUET FRAMES, 18s, 6d. to £6. 
DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, fiom 50s. 
the 12 PAIRS in MAHOGANY CASE. 


FISH KNIVES, from 50s. per Dozen in Case. 
A GREAT VARIETY OF USEFUL ARTICLES 
SUITABLE for WEDDING or OTHER PRESENTS. 


a) ee Fiddle | Str ng | Figured 
“ pe yong x Patiern.| Fiddle. late 5. 
= a ail eae ds 
£8. d.| £8 d. 6 
12 Tabls Forks a o. 110 0/118 0/2 ue z 
12 Dessert Forks 100 {110 0 Be iH 
12 Dessert Spoon “108 ete ae 6, (21s 0 
2 Spoons q 
Utes eyoons + a = loi 0 [or 0 [1.5 0 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY, 
Made of the Finest Doub'e SHEER STEEL. ___ 
IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 18s., 25s., 288. per dozen. 
» CHEESE ,,  14s., 188., 228, per dozen. 
Catal. gues, with Drawings and Prices, gratis, or P post-free. 


bove £2 sent per rail, carri+ge~ 
Care te tad only of the Manufacturers, ” 


RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 
396, BTRAND (opposite Somereet House), LONDON, 


